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PREFACE, 


WE have on former occasions laid before our Readers the 
plan which we have adopted in our Magazine, for the distribution 
of those branches of knowledge which are more immediately con- 
nected with its character, and of which it has been the channel 
of communication to the public from the time of its commence- 
ment. No doubt but that which is present, must occupy the 
chief attention of our minds,—must awaken the deepest sympa- 
thies,—connect itself with the strongest interests, and lead to the 
most important results. But the past has also a strong claim on 
our attention, being as it were the font or matrix in which the 
present has been formed, and to which it owes the impress of the 
character it bears. All knowledge, present and remote, is closely 
connected together; and we must revert to that which is past, to 
illustrate and explain many difficulties in that which is immedi- 
ately at our feet. But, unfortunately, of that which is past, and 
which has long mingled with the distant records of History, it is 
but a very small part which has been preserved with care. Some- 
thing has been perverted by design,—something has been lost 
by casualty and neglect,—something from ignorance and want of 
curiosity,— and something from this cause, that many things 
appear unworthy of attention to their contemporaries, and only 
assume their real form and dignity when they are viewed at a 
certain distance, and separated from the mass of those adventi- 
tious circumstances, which concealed their real figure and im- 
portance. 

It has, accordingly, been one principal object of this Magazine 
to supply the defects to which contemporaneous circumstances had 
given rise; to collect with care that which has been dropped 
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and lost in its progress through time, and become separated 
from the materials to which it originally belonged ; to collect, as 
it were, the wrecks and spoils that have been scattered and left 
here and there upon the shore; and thus to enable future writers 
to approach the subjects they discuss, with fuller materials and 
ampler knowledge than was possessed before. We could point 
out, if requisite, the particular branches of knowledge which in 
this manner, we trust, have received important accessions in the 
series of this our work ; and we could enumerate many rich mate- 
rials of Architectural, Numismatic, and Historical Lore that have 
been collected and illustrated in our pages ; many additions made 
to the record of events in the annals of our country ; and many elu- 
cidations of early Saxon and Norman literature, which would pro- 
bably not have been preserved, or at least less perfectly, if our pages 
had not afforded a convenient vehicle of publication. We are willing 
to admit that our work is planned upon the basis of antiquity; but 
we also receive that which is connected with the more recent his- 
tory of learning; thinking that there should exist no separation 
between things which bear a strong natural relation to each other, 
and are only divided by the partitions of time. If our plan is not 
imposing by its extent, nor attractive by its novelty, we still hope 
it may advance the claim of utility: “ Laudato ingentia rura, 
exiguum colito”—was the advice of the Roman poet to the agri- 
culturist ; and time has proved, that the wisdom of his remark will 
extend over other fields besides those of Nature. We endeavour 
also by industry and correciness to give a value to our contribu- 
tions; and we trust for the advance we make, rather to the firm- 
ness of our step, than to the rapidity of our stride. In our next 
Preface we shall endeavour to recapitulate more particularly the 
subjects that have passed under examination during the year, and 
show what light has been thrown upon them, and what improve- 
ment they have received in our hands: thus verifying the general 
statement which we have now made. 


June 20, 1838. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In answer to the inquiry of R. A. (Dec. 
p- 554) P. C. S. S. begs leave to inform 
him that Sir Robert Clifford married the 
widow of Sir Ralph Joscelyne, which ac- 
counts for the arms in Long Melford 
church being the same as those of the 
wife of Sir R. Joscelyne. Collins, in his 
Peerage, states her to have been the 
daughter of William Berkeley ; but Lodge 
(vide Peerage of Ireland, vol. iv.) quotes 
the pedigree of the Joscelyn family, now 
Earls of Roden, to shew that she was 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Barley of 
Biggleswade. This is probably the more 
correct account, as the arms of Barley of 
Hertfordshire are, Erm, three bars wavy 
Sable ; which are nearly the same as the 
coat described by R. A. to exist in Long 
Melford church. Elizabeth Barley was 
the second wife of Sir R. Joscelyne ; who 
married, first, Philippa, daughter of Phi- 
lip Malpas. 

J.C. will be obtiged by any of our 
correspondents informing him where he 
may obtain a sight of the following tracts, 
for a literary purpose. Address J. C. 
care of Mr. Rodd, Bookseller, Newport- 
street :— 

Hobbes (Thomas) Stigmai, or Marks of 
the Absurd Geometry, Rural Language, 
&c. of Dr. Wallis. 1657, 4to. 

Stubbe (Hen.) A Severe Inquiry into 
the late Oneirocritica, or an exact account 
of the grammatical part of the Contro- 
versy between Mr. Hobbes and John 
Wallis, D. D. 1657, 4to. 

Wallis (John). 1. Due Correction for 
Thomas Hobbes. 1656, 12mo. 2. Hob- 
biani Puncti Dispunctio, or Mr. Hobbes’ 
points contrasted. 1657, 12mo. 

E. I. C. remarks, ‘‘ Will any of the 
numerous gentlemen who have given their 
aid to the restoration of Stratford Chan- 
cel, name an authority for ‘a pavement 
of black and white lozenges,’ prior to the 
time of Sir Christopher Wren? It is 
pitiable to see a work which appears to 
have been conducted with good feeling 
and taste, marred by a blot like this. As 
the committee do not appear to have con- 
cluded their work, let us hope, for the 
sake of consistency, that the first step 
they take towards any further improve- 
ment, will be to remove the lozenges, and 
substitute (if not the ancient gravestones, 
which ought never to have been displaced) 
a pavement of ornamented tiles, or even 
a tesselated pavement of the simplest pat- 
tern ; indeed, any thing will be preferable 
to the chess-board style.” 

“There is a disposition to propagate an 
absurdity quite at variance with all pre- 
cedent and common sense, by denomina- 
ting our gracious Sovercign, Victoria the 

first. Do we ever speak of Matilda the 


jirst, or John the first, or Mary the first, 
or Anne the first? The ordinal distine- 
tion can never, surely, with propriety be 
appended to the name of a monarch until 
there shall have been a second bearing 
the same title. On the propriety of sty- 
ling the especial royal Court of Judica- 
ture, at which the Sovereign anciently 
presided in person, the Court of Queen's 
Bench, some hesitation may arise, deter- 
minable, however, by former practice. 
Does the Saxon word Iipen, the deriva- 
tive of Quecn, extend further in strict 
meaning than a royal consort, and is not 
the Queen regnant de facto King, as exer- 
cising the kingly office? In the Liturgy 
we pray for our ‘‘ gracious Queen and 
governor’? not our governess, thus dis- 
tinguishing at once the sex and the of- 
fice."—A. J. K. 

Heracpicus Oxonrensis will bemuch 
obliged to any of the numerous antiqua- 
rian readers of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, if they can inform him of the family 
mottos of some, or all, of the following 
houses: Fisher (of Suffolk), Michel (of 
Kingston-Russell, Dorsetshire), Martyn, 
Whichcot, Folkes, Hildesley, Clayton, 
Bristowe, Lec Dummer, Orlebar, Hough- 
ton, Leake, Huggins, Sanderson, Need- 
ham, Rollinson, Durell, Myster, Samwell, 
Hawly, Fowle; Dudley, Beale, Middle- 
more, Aldworth, Bromfield, Knight, Ra- 
worth, Latton, and Wheler. 

F. inquires for ‘‘any account of the 
origin of Mallet’s Ballad of Edwin and 
Emma, or of the Church of Bowes in 
Yorkshire, which is the scene of the 
ballad ; also for two old ballads, entitled, 
* Catskin,’ and ‘the Golden Bull.’ It 
appears that these were favourites of 
Wnm. Gifford at an early age. I had them 
when a boy myself, but have never since 
been able to put my hand on them.’’—F. 
will find the church described, and the 
ballad barely mentioned, in Whitaker's 
Richmondshire, i. 191. 

A Locat Antiquary asks for the pe- 
digree of the families of Fisher and Fow- 
ler, of Islington; and states that ‘‘ the 
churchwardens of that Parish have re- 
covered from under some pews, the brass 
plates of two individuals of those families, 
but the impalement of one of them is 
almost obliterated.’’ We shall be glad 
to receive copies of the inscriptions, if 
any. 

The communications of J. R. in our 
next. 

Erratum in our last, Review of Ar- 
cheologia, p. G01, column 2nd, line 34, 
for ‘‘the statement should be corrected 
80 far as it avers,’’ read ‘‘ so far as to make 
it aver,’’ &c. 
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VISIT TO THE GREAT OASIS OF THE LYBIAN DESERT, &c. 
By G. A. Hosxins, Ese. 2@vo. 1837. 


WE are glad to find the antiquities of Egypt more and more interesting to 
the public, and becoming the study of the traveller and the artist. ‘The 
temples and amphitheatres of Greece and Rome, the seat of the Capitolian 
Jove, and the edifices which crown the Hill of Mars, are great remem- 
brances of the religion, the power, and the genius of their respective 
nations ; but the discoveries on the banks of the Nile, not only have exhi- 
bited to us the power and wealth of the Pharaohs, but also are furnishing 
us with most interesting details of the private life of their subjects, such as 
we should in vain seek for elsewhere, except perhaps in the single city of 
Pompeii. ‘To use the words of our author, whose volume we beg earnestly 
Ps recommend, as one blending much pleasing narrative with many curious 
acts— 


‘The existing sculptures represent the 
wars and conquests of the Thothmes, the 
Rameses, Shishak, &c., the offeringsto, and 
the representations of, the different gods 
they worshipped, together with their funeral 
and other mysteries ; and they also afford 
us an interesting and detailed representa- 
tion of the pursuits, trades, arts, and 
amusements of this ancient people. Their 
palaces and temples are still the admira- 
tion of travellers, and the paintings on 
their tombs exhibit to us the splendid and 
elegant furniture which they used. Chairs 
more magnificent than any of the present 
day, luxurious couches, and beautiful vases 
and services, convey to us a correct idea 


But while the banks of the Nile 


of the opulence and luxury of the great 
and wealthy among them. The pictorial 
decorations are not merely evidence of the 
magnificence of the Egyptians ; their pri- 
vate life is also so faithfully and minutely 
depicted on the walls of their sepulchres, 
that we may, as it were, follow them even 
to the retirement of their country villas, 
situated on the borders of the lakes, 
shaded by date and doum trees. From 
the works already published, and about to 
be published, particularly Mr. Wilkinson’s, 
the literary world will have an opportu- 
nity of becoming as well acquainted with 
the Egyptians of old, as with the Greeks 
and Romans.”’ 


have been crowded with travellers, 


while pencils and portfolios have appeared every where rising among its 
rocks and ruined sepulchres, while even ladies’ maids from the Regent’s 
Park have exhibited their silk spencers in the Avenue of Sphinxes, or have 
penetrated into recesses which neither Plato nor Pythagoras ever saw un- 
veiled ; the more retired parts and provinces of the country have been less 
visited, and the Oases of the Desert have been only cursorily examined by 
travellers in haste, bent on other objects, and at distant intervals. Mr. 
Hoskins owns that their monuments are less magnificent and imposing 
than those at Thebes ;* but he rightly says, that the situation, isolated 
from the rest of the world, their picturesque appearance, the extraordinary 
metaphysical sculptures, and valuable Greek inscriptions, will justify his 





* The Oasis Magna contains no monuments of an earlier period than the reign of 
Darius; that is, five centuries before our era, or 2300 years old; while Thebes 
abounded in magnificent edifices at least fifteen centuries before that time, or 3800 
years ago. But from the reign of Darius to that of Antoninus, the religion of Egypt 
prevailed in the great Oasis, and Christianity afterwards flourished in the same place. 
Poncet was the first modern trayeller who discoyered any of these Oases: he visited 
the Oasis Magna jn 1698, 
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description of them. Mr. Hoskins himself visited only the Oasis Magna , 
but his account of the Oasis of Siwah (or Amun), Bahnasa, and Dakkel 
are derived from the best and latest authorities. Surely no further incite- 
ment than the great historical remembrances that surround these verdant 
islands of the Desert, is wanting to arouse our curiosity, or to excite our 
thirst of knowledge. The names of no less than six Roman emperors are 
engrayen on the walls of the temples. ‘To reach these temples, the flower 
of the Persian army, the fifty thousand chosen of the army of Cambyses, 
perished in their way, without one survivor to tell their fate. Here the 
great ASmathian conqueror, after worshipping the true God in the temple 
of Jerusalem, penetrated, that he might receive from the lips of the 
Ammonian high priest, the title of the Lord of the whole World, and the 
certainty of his immortal parentage. ‘To these, as to the bower of shelter 
and safety, in later days, the venerable Athanasius fled from the power of 
the apostate Julian; and, lastly, to these solitudes was the great poet of 
Aquinum banished by the tyranny of Domitian ; and he perhaps there 
learned that, to use in his own language, even life itself might be too dearly 
bought. 





Nec enim omnia, quedam 
Pro vita facienda putat. 


The author commences his volume by an interesting account of his 
manner of life during his five months’ residence at Thebes. He lived in 
the house of Signor d’Athanasi, a Greek gentleman, and formerly in the 
employ of Mr. Salt,* situated among the tombs. An honest Greck mer- 
chant, with the name of Triantaplas, together with a colony of Egyptian 
rats, some gigantic lizards, and a scorpion and horned snaket or two, 
divided among themselves the other part of this hospitable residence. 
The view without seems to have been somewhat preferable to the internal 
accommodation. Mr. Hoskins enjoyed from the windows of his room a 
magnificent view of the Plain of Thebes. He could see the Pylons form- 
ing the entrance of the splendid Temple of Karnak, villages and groves of 
date trees, the low eastern range of mountains, and the towering propy- 
leum, lofty obelisks, and columns of the Temple of Luxor ; and encircling 
round the latter the broad and glorious Nile, animated occasionally by the 
appearance of the diabeas, or more light and elegant cangias, with their 
full-set sails mastering the current. The splendid Temple of Rameses II. 
called the Memnonium, and the vast extent of ruins at Medenet Abou, 
were visible from his window, as also the two celebrated colossal statues, 
53 feet high, proudly situated in the centre of the plain, without a single 
bush, or building, or inequality of ground to detract from their solitary 
grandeur. When the plain of Thebes was covered with the periodical 
inundation of the Nile, the view of the insulated monuments, towering in 
their solitary grandeur and in their colossal proportions, was even more 
striking. While taking his views on the eastern bank of the Nile, he slept 
in one of the small chambers in the great Propyleum of Karnak, which, in 
spite of mosquitos, he thought more agreeable than to live in the midst of a 
dirty Arab village ; aud when he was engaged among the tombs of kings, 





* See a notice of Signor d’Athanasi’s Researches in Upper Egypt, Dec. 1836, p. 
617; and of the sale of his Egyptian Collections, May 1437, p. 526. 

t+ Mr. Hoskins seems to doubt the power pretended by the Psylli, or Egyptian 
Serpent-charmers, and mentions an instance or two of their failure. He thinks it 
possible that the serpents which they profess to find, and which obey their call, are 
only those which, haying taught, they have previously let loose. 
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he resided in the sepulchre of Rameses the Vth, which he found very cool 
and comfortable, and where he received his friends, 
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Into the chamber of the tomb 
Thalaba led the old man, 
To roof him from the rain. 


Before sunrise his Arab used to call himn—“C’sham's, Effende,” which means 
the Sun, the Sun; or, as Solomon’s spouse said to him, “ Let us get up 
early, rise up, my love,” &c. He then took his coffee and pipe and saddled 
his ass; and when he had reached the ruins he wanted, he spread his 
carpet, squatted upon it in an oriental manner, and spent the rest of the 
morning over his camera lucida. At twelve he dined off fowl and rice, 
diluted with Nile water, which Mr. Hoskins says, is better without brandy. 
He then resumed his drawing till sunset, when he finished the day either 
in reading, or in a visit to Mr. Hay’s sepulchre, where that gentleman also 
received his friends, and in which Mr. Hoskins says he spent some of the 
happiest hours of his life; and which, if it were not for ophthalmias, inter- 
mittent fevers, mosquitos, and the visits of certain amateurs of the free trade, 
who, while an artist is engaged with his portfolio, are kind enough to look 
after his portmanteau, we should think a far pleasanter abode, than the 
best street in London visible through a yellow fog, and the light of a tallow 
candle at high noon. Mr. Hoskins, however, now left his tomb-chamber, 
and set out with Mr. Hay and Mr. Catherwood to visit the Oasis Magna, 
Wah el Khargeh. They took with them bread and viands of different 
kinds, and water of the Nile, not in zimzimeahs, or leather bottles, which 
the Arabs use, because in them the water is never cool, and soon becomes 
offensive, but in goollahs and bottles, well sealed and carefully packed. 
This is the most essential article of life—tpioroy peéev tdwp—for during a 
day’s journey on camels, exposed to the tropical sun, the traveller con- 
stantly wants water to moisten his lips, if not to satisfy his thirst. He 
had also a medicine chest, and a famous quack medicine to cure sore eyes, 
given him by a purser; which medicine, being an infallible cure for 
ophthalmia, and an invaluable blessing to the world, is kept a profound 
secret by the said purser to the present day. No horses are used in the 
expedition; not that they are not more pleasant to ride than the rough- 
backed joint-dislocating camel, but they require too much food, water, 
and attendance for such a desert journey. The whole party consisted of 
nine persons, well armed, besides eight Arab peasants and a guide. Here 
Mr. Hoskins gives us a description of an Arab village. 


“ Tfrarely picturesque, it presents often 
a moral and pleasing scene. The habita- 
tions are small hovels, built of unbaked 
bricks, partly covered witha plaster of black 
alluvial soil of the Nile, manure, and straw, 
and are generally without a first floor. 
They have often no other aperture for 
admitting the light than the door, and 
are, therefore, not unfrequently dark as 
well as filthy. The roofs are flat, and 
formed of beams of wood, generally the 
palm tree, covered over with dourah 
stalks, and sometimes earth. There is 
often a line of palm branches, or dourah 
stalks, around the margin of the roof, 


Of the women he says— 


which gives it a terrace-like appearance. 
During the summer months, the peasants 
sleep on these roofs. ‘Their bed is gene- 
rally a simple mat, with the occasional 
luxury of a sheep-skin. They have no 
pillows, nor do they even undress, but 
merely wrap themselves in their shawls. 
Their feet and legs are often exposed, but 
they never omit covering their faces en- 
tirely with the melazeh : this custom pre- 
vents their suffering somuch from ophthal- 
mia. The shieks and villagers sometimes 
receive visitors on the roofs of their 
houses, an Oriental ctistom mentioned in 
Scripture,”’ &c. 
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‘¢ Their carriage is engaging, and they 
are generally faithful and affectionate 
wives ; but their housekeeping is by no 
means of a cleanly and provident descrip- 
tion. Totake no thought for the mor- 
row, is practically their system. They 
grind between a couple of stones, plun- 
dered, perhaps, from some neighbouring 
ruin, merely as much grain as will suffice 
for their midday and evening meals. They 
possess neither broom nor brush, nor any 
substitute for them; nor do they make any 
attempt to clean their hovels and render 
them comfortable. Custom and their re- 
ligion enforce the observance of some cer- 
tain personal ablutions; but, as no law 
obliges them to wash their garments, they 
seldom endeavour to give them a more 
cleanly appearance. Some of the houses 
have a first floor, which is made use of as 
a divan or sleeping-room, approachable 
only by a rude, steep, and straight flight 
of mud steps. The hovels are generally 
crowded together; but inthe small villages, 
such as Risigat, they are more detached, 
and sometimes even picturesquely grouped. 
The beauty, however, of an Arab village 
depends almost entirely on the luxuriant 
groves of graceful palm treeswhich surround 


[Jan. 


it. The variety of the tints, the symmetry 
of the branches, hanging gracefully like 
the feathers of an ostrich, and the con- 
stant freshness of the foliage, give a pecu- 
liar charm to these trees. And when they 
are agitated by the breeze, their rustling 
noise is as the gentle murmuring of a 
stream. Well may the Arabs delight in 
reposing under their shade. The banks 
of the Nile consist of a succession of rich 
plains of unequal width, dotted with little 
groves of palm-trees, and every grove 
hides a village. The fig-sycomore* tree 
is occasionally met with, and in some 
places, particularly near Dendera, the 
fan-leaved palm; the beautiful doum-tree 
is also seen; and the mimosa nilotica, 
that sweet-smelling acacia, everywhere 
abounds. The groves, animated with 
innumerable flocks of turtle-doves, pi- 
geons, and often more rare birds, are 
surrounded with cultivated land, some- 
times covered with the inundation, insu- 
lating the village and its woods; and on 
the retiring of the waters, or at other 
seasons, by the labour of irrigation, clothed 
with the richest verdure and most luxu- 
riant crops.’’ 


Mr. Hoskins, at the commencement of his journey, had the honour of 
dining with the Katshef of Risigat ; and as it is highly probable that his 
opinion of the advantages of the Oriental mode of manipulation may pro- 
duce a revolution in our old European manner of feeding, we shall extract 


the passage. 


*¢ At first I felt a considerable reluct- 
ance to tuck up my sleeves and stick my 
nails into the skin, flesh, and fat of the 
large fat lamb before me. But it had 
not been long on the table before the 
Turk set us the example: besides, hunger, 
on such occasions, is no bad prompter ; 
and the dish looked, as it proved, excel- 
lent. The apprehension of every evil is 
worse than the calamity. I had never 
eaten before with my fingers ; but, though 
I do not approve of the custom, still I 
confess that hunger and example will re- 
concile a man to it: and there, as in 
Europe, he who has seen good society, 
may be distinguished even by his manner 
of eating. The Turk of high rank eats 
with the thumb and forefinger only, out of 
the corner nearest to him of the dish, and 
takes only a small piece at a time. The 
vulgar Oriental sticks his whole hand into 
the dish, tears off huge pieces, greases 


himself from ear to ear; and, what is still 
more disgusting, attempts to clean his 
filthy fingers with his tongue. The right 
hand only is used in eating. The Turk 
of the present day would think it as great 
an insult and mark of contempt in his 
guest using the left hand, as the Coptic 
merchant did in the Arabian Nights: but 
it is necessary to have been in the East to 
understand why the Bagdad merchant’s 
mistress, in the same tale, was offended 
at his taking the cup of wine with the left 
hand, and her being so afflicted as to sicken 
and die when she found her lover had not 
his right hand. After the lamb, we had 
several stewed dishes, which I found more 
disagreeable to partake of; indeed, I 
scalded myself in making the attempt. A 
piece of bread in some degree protected 
our fingers, and enabled us to fish out the 
small morsels into which the meat was 
divided. A large bowl of very good cus- 





* It is singular that the ficus sycomorus, the sycomore fig of Egypt, should be 
omitted in Donne’s Hortus Cantabridgiensis, and also in Aiton’s Hortus Kewensis 


(Epitome). 


Its fruit is eaten, though rather inferior to the common fig, and insipid. 


See Shaw’s Travels, p. 435. The Mimosa Nilotica is the babool of India, and la gaggia 


of Tuscany ; it is very sweet, 


The Ficus Syc. was introduced into Europe by Dr. Hog. 
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tard was finally brought in; a spoon was 
given to each person, and we dipped and 
dipped again into the dish together. The 
disadvantages of using the fingers must be 
apparent to the reader; yet by this Ori- 
ental mode of eating, you have indeed the 
meat quite hot ; and as there is assuredly 
no ceremony in eating out of the same 
bowl, the Arabs may well consider it a 
bond of faith. But the greatest advan- 
tage that will attend it, is that the dinner, 
though consisting often of a vast numberof 
dishes, is despatched in an extraordinary 
short time. . . . The Turks of high 
rank almost invariably and openly indulge 
in wine, except sometimes when their re- 
sidence is in remote provinces, such as 
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deference for the prejudices of a people 
more superstitious, or rather more ob- 
servant of the ordinances of religion, pre- 
vents their openly setting the example of 
disobedience to the law of the Koran. 
The seclusion, however, and perfect pri- 
vacy of the harems, afford them the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their fondness for their 
favourite beverage without losing the 
esteem and respect of the sheaks, cadis, 
and other rigid Mahometans under their 
authority. Besides, as wine is a costly 
article, they are thus saved the expense of 
introducing it at their daily entertain- 
ments. The Turks are indeed no bad 
judges of champaigne and claret, particu- 
larly of the former.’’ 


Dongolah, Kordofan, Sennaar, and where 


We must pass over the wholesome fast of the Desert, which succeeded 
this savoury repast, the robbery of the water-bottles, and the delinquency 
of Mustapha, who, when accused, defended himself in such an amusing 
polyglott as would atone for a greater crime than stealing a pint of water— 
** No, Effende, me non robba acqua, me non Arab, me vostro servo. Arab 
sa niente, me sa tutto, me non Arab—ma me va mourir.” The only 
animals the travellers met with in their journey over the sandy wastes 
that separate the valley of the Nile from the Great Oasis were a fawn- 
coloured lizard, a rat of the same colour, and a small white bird with 
black tail feathers. It certainly appears true, as Mr. Hoskins observes, 
that the light fawn colour is generally that of the animals and insects in 
the deserts: the lion, antclope, gazelle, giraffe, and many other tenants of 
the Wilderness, have their coats of the same tint as the sand. 

The view of the Oasis from the summit of Hazel Bel Badah disap- 
pointed the travellers. They found a long, broad valley, bounded nearly 
on every side by low horizontal ranges of mountains, and the whole of the 
enclosed space, one immense down of light, moving sand, drifted into the 
form of small hills. In this valley is a narrow broken chain; a verdant 
thread of little groves of date trees. No other vegetation was visible, ex- 
cepting a few shrubs marking the course of the different springs. The 
place seemed not unlike a vast lake of sand, which had rushed into the 
valley and buried under its waves all its former richness and verdure. 
The direction of the journey from Risigat was west about ten degrees 
south, and they travelled in all fifty hours, which, at the rate of two and 
a half miles an hour, makes the Oasis to be 125 miles from the valley of 
the Nile. Mr. Hoskins thinks that the chief beauty of this Oasis is de- 
rived from its contrast with the surrounding desolation ; that it is not to 
be compared with the loveliness of the banks of the Nile ; that it is not 
worthy of the name of “ the Garden of the Hesperides ;”" and that it must 
have sadly diminished in beauty, since Herodotus dignified it with the 
title of “the Island of the Blessed.” The direction of the valley is north 
and south, with a little inclination to the east. North of the range of hills 
called El Geru, is El Khargeh, the metropolis of the Oasis, surrounded 
with palm-trees. On the plain below are the remains of several aque- 
ducts or conduits of stone ; the sides one foot thick,—the channel for 
the water shallow, and the breadth one foot: they are probably Roman, 
aud prove that greater civilization once existed in these regions than at 
the present time. The travellers found El Khargeh situated in an in- 
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closed park or forest of date-trees ; but what was most striking, were 
the tombs of the shiekhs at the south and north extremities of the city. 
The domes (or cupolas) over each tomb add much to the picturesque ef- 
fect. They are perforated with holes, that admit the air, but not the sun ; 
and form agreeable places, like the tombs of the Nile, to sleep in during 
the day. These shiekhs were the independent princes of their little com- 
monwealths; perhaps hardly tributary to Egypt, and uncontrolled by it. 
The streets are winding, narrow, and being entirely covered with roofs, so 
dark and intricate that it would be impossible for a stranger to pass 
through the town without a guide. When the party emerged from these 
courts into a little open bazaar, they found a numerous assemblage of the 
inhabitants, collected in different groups, round the dead carcasses of two 
camels, which the owners were cutting to pieces, and selling to those who 
had the means to purchase. No weights were used ; and, as they bar- 
gained keenly, some warm altercations took place between the amateurs 
of camel’s flesh and the camel-butchers. Mr. Hoskins was disappointed 
in the gardens, which he had heard extolled ; for being a gentleman who 
likes to have things kept in neat order, and who “in trim gardens takes 
his pleasure,’ he saw no marks of scythe or roller, but rather nature in 
her wildest dress. The trees were palms and oranges, and lemons and 
bananas, and apricots and olives ; pretty good materials for a jardin pitto- 
resque as well as pottager. ‘The latter tree, however, the olive, and also 
the vine, are not calculated for this climate. The sun is too powerful, 
drying up the exposed side of the fruit, before the other is at all matured. 
The houses of El Khargeh, like those in Egypt, are mud hovels with flat 
roofs, and equally filthy and neglected. ‘The inhabitants of all the Oases 
have not such strongly marked features as the Arab of the Nile, and their 
complexion is lighter than that of the peasant of Egypt in the same lati- 
tude. Their countenances are pallid and unhealthy, with that expres- 
sion of care and sickness which distinguishes the inhabitants of the Pon- 
tine Marshes ; sluggish and listless in their movements, they strongly 
evince by their appearance the insalubrity of their climate, and the effects 
of a baneful malaria. 

The disorder, which is slowly but certainly diminishing the population, 
is the remittent fever, which appears in the summer and autumn, and 
which Mr. Hoskins attributes to the bad quality of the water: they are 
also subject to ophthalmia ; but, as old Bruce saith, ‘ freedom is a noble 
thing,” and can compensate for many grievous disadvantages ; so these 
dyspeptic inhabitants of the Oases, when they look at their bloated limbs, 
sunken eyes, and cadaverous complexions, find an equivalent in being ouly 
nominally under the dominion of the Pasha. ‘They never are obliged to 
leave home—to become soldiers ; they are free from extortions—from de- 
grading punishments; their own shiekhs are their judges. A Turkish 
caimacan resides in El Khargeh for the purpose of collecting a small an- 
nual tribute; but having no soldiers to protect him, he finds it necessary 
to behave like a gentleman. Many of the shickhs and merchants are rich 
and independent, sending their dates to the Nile, where they obtain the 
highest prices ; and they bring back, in return, wheat, arms, spices, coffee, 
mirrors, glass beads, and other little articles of hardware, which they 
sell at good profits. . The Oases produce rice, wheat, millet, and 
dourah ; but the great source of wealth is derived from the forests of date- 
trees. 

The district is rarely visited except by the great caravan to Darfour, 
] 
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which generally passes every autumn and returns the following spring. 
The time occupied is twenty-six days, and the route from El Maks, the 
most southern village of the Oasis, to the Oasis of Sheb, is five days ; 
from Sheb to Selimé, three days; from Selimé to Seligna, probably 
Brown's Lighen, four days ; from Monjerone, five days; and from Mon- 
jerone to Darfour, nine days. 

One mark of civilization still remains with these people, which is, that 
the women enjoy a greater influence in society, and are more respected, 
than in the valley of the Nile ; in fact, (though to hear of such a portentous 
gynocracy, a Mahometan’s blood would turn to fire,) Mr. Hoskins says, 
they seem to lord it over their husbands, and all money and mercantile 
transactions are confided to their hands, which they appear to turn to 
the best account. It was not easy to get at the population of the Oasis, 
but Mr. Hoskins thinks it may consist of about 4300; of which the me- 
tropolis contains 3000. There is a beautiful manufacture of baskets car- 
ried on in the place; and of mats, which are much admired and sought 
after. 

Having thus seen the town, the travellers set off for the great temple, 
which they reached in two hours, and which is situated about six miles 
north of the metropolis. They found it more than answering their ex- 
pectations, both from the beauty of the situation and the sculptures and 
hieroglyphics which adorn the architecture. 


‘¢ The temples of the valley of the Nile, 
(says Mr. Hoskins) though more magni- 
ficent and more interesting as works of 
art, are rarely so beautifully situated. No 
chief Arab village or cottages detract from 
the appearance of the ancient fane, or 
break that spell which the solitude of a 


graceful palms, a fig-sycomore, and still 
more picturesque doum trees. In addi- 
tion, a little stream gurgles close to the 
ruins ; and the effect of this pleasing situ- 
ation is rendered still more striking by 
the contrast of the yellow expanse, the 
surrounding waterless ocean, which had 


ruin naturally suggests. It is shaded by now become so wearisome to me,’’ &c. 


Mr. Hoskins remained a fortnight among these ruins, copying the hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions in the dark recesses of the temple at night, and 
taking drawings of the external parts by day. The great temple con- 
sists of a sekos with a vestibule before it, and three pylons or gateways. 
It faces about five degrees to the north of east. The total length of the 
ruin is about 300 feet; but the pylons are small, and at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other. On a portion of the north side of the first pro- 
pylon is a Greek inscription of sixty-six lines, which was published by 
Dr. Young. It is a decree, issued in the second year of the Emperor 
Galba, relating not merely to the Oasis, but to the whole of Egypt. It 
appears that complaints had been made by, and petitions received from, 
the people concerning these grievances. ‘The decree ordains that persons 
without experience, and against their inclinations, shall not be obliged to 
farm the revenues. It professes to regulate the imposts better, to prevent 
imprisonment for debt, preserve the doweries of women, and limit the of- 
fice of stratege to three years, &c. The copy which Mr. Hoskins made 
of this curious inscription justifies many restorations made by that most 
ingenious and excellent scholar Dr. Young, and confirms most of M. Le- 
tronne’s various readings. On the southern portion of the first propylon 
are other Greek inscriptions ; one of which is a decree, among other 
matters, prohibiting the officers of the government from oppressing the 
people, and from obliging the inhabitants of the different districts to en- 
tertain them indiscriminately when travelling. ‘The sekos, or body of the 
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temple, is 140 feet long; besides the principal entrance facing the east, 
there are four doors on the north side leading to the interior. It was 
(says Mr. H.) undonbtedly built after the 27th and before the 31st dy- 
nasty of the Persians, and therefore the date of its construction is neces- 
sarily confined between the years 414 and 340 before Christ. In the 
sculpture, the Persian king, Darius,* is represented making offerings to 
Osiris, Isis, &c. and to Amun Ra; Amun (Ammon) being the deity to 
whom the temple was particularly dedicated. With the exception of the 
facade, the whole of the exterior is covered with sculpture clumsily ex- 
ecuted. ‘The interior is described as not only picturesque, but highly in- 
teresting from its containing some very curious sculpture ; but the sand, 
which has been drifted by storms from the north, reaches up to the 
capitals of the columns on the north side of the interior of the temple. 
The whole is built of a reddish sandstone, of a texture not very hard. 
The ancient name of the town this temple belonged to was, according to 
Mr. Wilkinson, Hebé, “ The Plough,” under which character it is fre- 
quently designated in the hieroglyphics. Upon the whole, Mr. Hoskins 
considers that this temple is more worthy of admiration for its highly pictu- 
resque and curious situation, shaded by palm trees, and with the inhos- 
pitable desert around it, than for its architectural beauty. In the number 
of small propylons, and in the great distance between them, forming a chain 
so far exceeding in length the body of the temple, and also in the small 
avenues of sphinxes, we may trace a miniature imitation of the grand tem- 
ples at Thebes. He also considers that the comparative size and import- 
ance of the temple, throws light on the subject of the population and re- 
sources of the country when it was erected. 





‘When we consider the situation of 
this temple, and reflect on the fearful de- 
serts that surround it; when we see with 
all its imperfections so imposing a monu- 
ment of art, in a country which I never 
could have imagined that artists would 
have chosen for their residence, we feel 
confident that the cultivated land must, 
in former times, have been much more 
considerable than it is at the present day. 
For, even supposing that the temple was 


erected at the expense of the king or go- 
vernment of Egypt, still a population that 
required not only this, but so many other 
sacred and splendid edifices, of which the 
Oasis now contains the remains, must 
have possessed great resources, and have 
attained to a degree of luxury and opu- 
lence, far exceeding the present state of 
its comparatively wretched and barbarous 
inhabitants,”’ 


After the principal temple of El Khargeh, the Necropolis presents the 
greatest interest ; a description of which, we shall give in Mr. Hoskins’s 


own words. 


“The distant view of the City of the 
Dead is very striking. The tombs being 
built on the brow and summit of a hill, 
and rising gradually one above another, 
are almost all distinctly seen from every 
part of the plain; and as some of them 
form streets, the place has quite the ap- 


pearance of a well-built village. Not- 
withstanding the descriptions which have 
been given, the stranger cannot visit the 
place without astonishment. We have at 
Pompeii a street of tombs, and at Rome 
we see the Columbarii; and these build- 
ings of the Oasis are certainly not to be 








* How great an interest (says Mr. Hoskins) is given to this edifice from our find- 
ing init the name of Darius, proving by such indisputable evidence what history also 
informs us of, that he showed great deference and regard for the religion and happi- 
ness of his Egyptian subjects. Darius, chiefly on account of his respect for the po- 
pular superstitions, his piety, and the encouragement of the arts, was beloved by the 
people, and was the only one of the Persian dynasty whose name was allowed to re- 
main on their edifices, 
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compared to the splendid monuments of 
Adrian, Augustus, C. Cestius, and Cecilia 
Metella, &c. but we have here what is 
still more extraordinary, though less beau- 
tiful, as works of art; 150 sepulchres, 
forming streets and squares, and well de- 
serving the title of a Necropolis. The 
hill on which they are situated, has rather 
a volcanic appearance. The sand has 
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drifted into the streets, but the height of 
the hill prevents the edifices being over- 
whelmed by the desert. The good state 
of preservation of them is another proof 
of the dryness of the climate. If the 
Oasis was visited with a few such winters 
as we have in England, the majority of 
them would soon be washed away,’’ &c. 


The tombs are built of unbaked bricks, almost invariably consisting of one 
room, of about twenty feet by fifteen. The interior is ornamented with 
arches, forming recesses, between which are pilasters or columns of brick 
built into the wall. In each tomb is a mummy-pit, from two to four feet 
square ; all the pits appear to have been ransacked by the Arabs, in hope 
of plunder. Besides these, there are in E] Khargeh some other remains : 
as a curious polygonal edifice, which Mr. Hoskins thinks may have been 
the tomb of a Roman governor ; and ona hill, a high brick inclosure called 
E Nadara, containing a small temple or chamber, adorned with sculpture 
and hieroglyphics, and erected in the time of Adrian. 

The travellers went from El] Khargeh, the metropolis, to Doosh, at the 
southern extremity of the Oasis. ‘The ruins in that place bear the names 
of the Roman Emperors, Trajan, Domitian, and Adrian, in hieroglyphics ; 
and of the first and last in a Greek inscription. They afford satisfactory 
evidence of the flourishing state of the Oasis during the reign of these 
emperors, or they would not have gone to the expense of building and 
decorating a place of worship such as this. The temple is protected by a 
brick wall six feet thick, and staircases and galleries run within the wall. 
In the sculptures, the Roman Emperor is described as making offerings to 
a divinity—lIsis, or Osiris ; but we have not room to enter into the par- 
ticulars of buildings, bearing a great resemblance to those we have already 
mentioned, nor of the temple of Kasr Tian, which was dedicated to 
Amenebis, and other associated gods. The name of Antoninus is found 
both in the sculptures and iuscriptions. 

The travellers now left the Oasis without an opportunity of visiting the 
neighbouring one of Dakkel, lying to the west, and reached their old 
quarters in the Theban catacombs the third day, though their camels were 
in bad condition, and suffered severely from thirst and fatigue. By obser- 
vations made, it appears that in the Oasis in the month of October, the 
thermometer at noon varied from about 86 degrees to 100, its highest ; and 
at midnight from 65 to about 80. 

Thus ends Mr. Hoskins’s tour to the Oasis Magna; but he has very 
judiciously, we think, given also a description of the still more famous 
Oasis of Amun or Siwah, famed for the visit of Alexander, the fatal 
expedition of Cambyses,* and the celebrity of its oracle. That able, enter- 
prising, and deeply lamented traveller Mr. Browne, had the honour of first 





* Mr. Hoskins, with great appearance of truth, ingeniously conjectures that the 
army of Cambyses did not perish from the effects of the shifting sands driven over 
them by a storm, which could have hardly destroyed an army covering an extensive 
surface of ground ; but that they were purposely misled by their guides, and thus were 
lost in the Desert. The army marched from Thebes, and is known to have arrived at 
the rsh of Oasi, seven days journey from Thebes. No more is known of its fate. (V. 
p- 261.) 
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discovering, not only the district, but even ¢he very temple, the oracle of 
which was so highly esteemed. He left Alexandria the 24th of February 
1792. For seventy-five hours he travelled along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, within sight of the sea. On the 4th of March they left the sea- 
coast, and on the 9th, at night, or late in the evening, arrived at Siwah, 
having marched during this time sixty-two hours. The road from the 
Mediterranean to Siwah is perfectly barren and waterless. Hornemann 
visited this Oasis in 1798, and M. Caillaud in 1819. The French travel- 
lers reached Siwah, from the Faioom. ‘They were, including two days’ 
repose at the hills, eighteen days on their journey, and about 150 hours 
actually travelling. ‘This route, therefore, is thirteen hours longer than 
that of Mr. Browne or Colonel Bouton. M. Drovetti and the Baron Minu- 
teli have also penetrated to this Oasis. Formerly, as Mr. Browne found 
it, it was difficult to get permission to view the antiquities ; but since the 
Pasha has made a conquest of the place, all travellers may visit it in perfect 
safety. This famous Oasis is six miles long, by five miles wide, bounded 
by mountains to the east and west ; but the accounts of its extent and 
shape as given by the different travellers vary very much. At the ex- 
tremity of the Oasis is a lake of salt water. There are several small 
islands of the Desert, depending on the Oasis. The only productive land 
is a sandy clay, which produces olives ; but it is covered with an efflor- 
escence of salt, destructive to vegetation. A mine of sulphur is said 
to have been discovered to the west, and sulphur springs abound. A 
large proportion of the Oasis is filled with date-trees ; from 5000 to 6000 
camel loads are gathered annually. The olive, apricot, and pomegranate are 
common ; and the land also produces the vine, = plautain, banyan, plum, 
and apple tree! Suflicient rice and barley is raised for the consumption of 
the inhabitants ; water melons, cucumbers, and onions, are also grown in 
the fields ; but the wheat is not sufficient for the demand. The domestic 
animals are the hairy sheep and goat of Egypt; the ass and the buffalo: 
cows of a small size, and oxen and camels. B. Minuteli states the cattle 
of the Oasis to consist of 250 oxen, 1500 asses, 300 goats, and but few 
camels. The town is surrounded by walls 2300 feet in circumference, 
and from 40 to 60 feet high, built on a conical rock of testaceous limestone. 
The walls are often constructed of large pieces of rock salt. There are 
twelve or fifteen gates leading into the city. The streets are narrow, tor- 
tuous, and all covered ; so that it is necessary to carry a lanthorn at midday. 
They are about 5 feet wide and 11 feet high. These arched streets sup- 
port chambers belonging to the neighbouring dwellings, and they lead so 
spirally from the lower rooms of houses towards the upper, that the rock 
in the centre of the town is said to resemble the spiral ofa snail. The 
houses are from three to five stories high ; but as it is the custom fora 
father when he marries a child, to build rooms for him over his own, the 
town is continually rising higher. The population of the district is 8000. 
Hornemann says it is able to furnish 1500 warriors, which, according to 
Major Rennell, would suppose 6000 or 7000 inhabitants. The govern- 
ment is in the hands of the Sheakhs. The character of the people is 
distrustful and suspicious, of so gloomy and savage a temperament, and so 
jealous to the extreme, that when the young men have attained the age 
of discretion, they are obliged to quit the town and reside in a village 
outside the walls till they marry. In complexion, they are darker than the 
Egyptians ; and their dialect is different. The commerce of Siwah is 
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maintained by caravans from the east and west. They receive from the 
east, from Alexandria, the Faioom, and the other Oases, from 600 to 800 
camels laden with beans, wheat, vegetables, cloth, mirrors, and glass beads. 
The caravans from Barbary bring them dried meat, wheat, herbs, woollen 
coverings, Arab cloaks, morocco sandals. Feyzan furnishes sulphur to 
them. In return they give oil, dried apricots, and dates ; but the supply 
of the latter fruit is so great, that the caravans are obliged to pay for them 
with dollars. The price of dates is fixed by law, according to the season 
and the quality of the fruit. 

We must now mention, in the most brief and cursory manner, the 
antiquities remaining in this famous Oasis, the residenee of the great 
oracular deity. A conical hill, called Gibel el Mouta, is full of excavated 
tombs. To the east of Siwah are other catacombs, the work of the 
ancients; and at Zeytoun, three leagues from the metropolis, are extensive 
remains of stone edifices. The ornaments are a mixture of Grecian and 
Egyptian styles. In different directions, north and west and east, are various 
remains of temples and sepulchres, ‘The small temple of Kasr Roum, is 
half a quarter of a league from Beled el Kamgesh. ‘The proportions are 
those of the best ages of Roman architecture ; though the materials are 
ordinary, being of a calcareous stone full of fossils: it is of the Doric order, 
and apparently designed for a temple. The friezes, mouldings, and other 
ornaments, are executed with care. The building is 45 feet long, 23 feet 
wide, and 19 feet 8 inches high. But the great object, of course, with all 
travellers, is the ancient temple of Jupiter Ammon. A ruin called OM 
BEYDA, discovered by Mr. Browne, close to the village of Gharmy, and 
about a league to the south-east of Siwah Kibeer, is supposed to be the 
site of this celebrated heathen fane. 

The ruin is not very extensive, but imposing, from the large masses 
used in its construction, after the Egyptian manner. There are the re- 
mains of a large room 36 feet in length and 20 in height. This room is 
partly covered with a roof formed of three enormous stones of 27 feet 4 in. 
in length. The total length of the edifice may have been from 150 to 160 
feet. Fragments of shafts of columns, and the remains of capitals of the 
lotus form, are scattered around. ‘The enclosure which contains the edi- 
fice is about 390 feet long, and 330 wide. The edifice itself is constructed 
of calcareous stone, containing shells, mixed with large blocks of alabaster. 
The ground on which the temple stands, is elevated 5 fect above the plain 
which surrounds it. The sculptures on the walls have been given by Baron 
Minuteli, but he has not copied the hieroglyphics. The Divinity with the 
ram’s head, is represented seated under a canopy with the jackall-headed 
staff in one hand, and the crux ansata in the other. This is, most 
probably, the Jupiter Amun of Herodotus: but from certain circum- 
stances which indicate a corrupt mythology, Mr. Hoskins thinks this 
sculpture cannot be earlier thau the dynasty of the Ptolemies, and he 
regrets that no traveller has yet been at the Oasis whose science enabled 
him to distinguish the different epochs of mythology by their style. The 
figures and scenes in bas-relief do not seem to differ from what is seen in 
Egypt. The figure with the ram’s head is every where repeated, and is 
receiving offerings, as in the temples of the Nile. The god, then, to whom 
this temple was dedicated, was most probably the Jupiter Amun of the 
Greeks ; and we may venture to infer that these ancient remains belong to 
the temple of Amun, and that the Oasis of Siwah is the country of the Am- 
monians, On the west side of the ruin is a grove of palm trees, anda 
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stream whose source is supposed to be the celebrated fountain of the Sun. 
The lake of Arachiah, about twenty-five miles distant from Siwah, is one of 
the marvels of the Oasis : it is an island which the inhabitants say is inacces- 
sible, and they hold it in great veneration. They say it contains the sabre 
and the seal of the great Prophet, or, according to Baron Minuteli, 
the ring, sword, and crown of King Solomon, the great magician of the 
Fast, which secure to the country the favour of Heaven and the preserva- 
tion of their independence. Colonel Bouton carried a boat with him on 
a camel fifteen days across the desert ; but this awakened the suspicions 
of the people, and they would not let him visit any part of the Oasis. M. 
Caillaud was not allowed to go there. Mr. Browne tried to swim his 
horse over the lake, but failed: but M. Drovetti, at a later period, suc- 
ceeded. He describes it as from six to seven leagues in circumference, 
and devoid of any vestige of antiquity. The island consists entirely of 
naked rocks. ‘To finish this account of the fallen grandeur of this once 
august and celebrated oracle, we shall observe that in 1820 the Pasha of 
Egypt sent an expedition of 2000 men, under Hassan Bey, to make the 
conquest of the Oasis. ‘The Siwahans, after a short but gallant resistance 
of three hours, found it vain to contend against the Egyptian artillery. The 
celebrated sanctuary of the Armenians thus became a portion of Moham- 
med Ali's extensive empire ; and travellers may now visit it without incur- 
ring any. danger of being impeded in their researches, either by the 
unreasonable apprehensions or the foolish superstitions of the inhabitants. 
Thus, then, unveiled, and naked to the vulgar gaze, stripped of his mystic 
robes and his majestic dignity, fallen, together with all the august brother- 
hood of the great arkite deities, the Ammonian Jupiter has ceased to live! 
‘The stroke of death he must abide, 
Then lays him down fast by his brother’s side.’’ 

And now let us celebrate his death in the severe and sublime hymn that 
came from the lips of the great poct of that later and nobler faith, to which 
he owed his fall. 





Pcor and Bialim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-batter’d god of Palestine : 
And mooned Ashtaroth, 
Heaven’s Queen and mother both, 
Now sits, not girt with tapers’ holy shine, 
The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn, 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz mourn, 


And sullen Moloch fled, 
Hath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol, all of biackest hue ; 
In vain with cymbals’ ring, 
They call the grisly king, 
In dismal dance about the furnace blue ; 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis and Orus, and the Dog Anubis haste. 


Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling the unshorn’d grass with lowings loud ; 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest, 
Nought but profoundest Hell can be his shroud ; 
In vain with timbrell’d anthem dark, 
The gable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipt ark. 
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He feels from Juda’s land 
The dreaded Infant’s hand, 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eye ; 
Nor all the gods beside 
Longer dare abide : 
Nor Typhon huge ending in snaky twine ; 
Our Babe, to show his godhead true, 
Can in his swaddling bands control the damned crew. 





THE PUBLIC RECORDS: 


WHAT THEY ARE}; AND WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE WITH THEM, 


“« Monumenta, que nos Recorda vocamus, sunt veritatis et vetustatis vestigia.’— 
Coxe Litt. Ist Inst. 118 a. 


THE demise of our late Sovereign, by putting an end to the Record Commission, 
has opened a new era in the history of Record Literature: an wera which will be 
abundantly prolific of good, if taken advantage of; a fertile source of disappointment, 
if allowed to pass by unimproved. 

In endeavouring to attract the attention of our readers to this subject, nothing can 
be further from our desire than to revive any of the late disputes. Our philosophy 
teaches us, in the great business of life, to look forward cheerfully at all times, back- 
ward never willingly, unless consolation, or encouragement, or, at any event, some 
useful lesson can be derived from the retrospect. Buried, then, be the strife and bitter- 
ness which have disquicted the past ; and let the attention of all persons who feel any 
interest in the subject be fixed upon the scene now opening before us. 

What may be the precise course which will be adopted by her Majesty’s Ministers ; 
whether there will be a new Commission ; whether greater powers than can be granted 
by Commission will be proposed to be vested in some public functionary by act of 
Parliament ; whether a temporary control over the measures now in progress will be 
given in some other manner than by Commission or Act of Parliament ; or what other 
course will be adopted, is of little moment, except to the persons actually engaged in 
pending operations, These questions relate to the machinery by which certain ends 
are to be obtained, and all men are content to leave the construction or selection of 
that machinery to the Government. The interest of the public is concentrated around 
the objects to be attained; objects which we feel assured will ultimately be secured 
whatever be the machinery employed. These objects are, 1. The better preservation 
of some part of the Records; IJ. The adoption of such a system of arrangement as 
will render apparent the character and value of the Records ; I1]. The removal of the 
barriers, whatever they may be, which have prevented reasonable facilities of access 
to public documents ; and, IV. Greater economy and better system in publication ; 
more reasonable indexes ; and the application to records of that mode of printing in 
extenso, which has been successfully adopted in the ease of all other ancient writings. 
If proper consideration be given to the subject, and the necessary changes be pro- 
ceeded with in a calm and temperate spirit, all these improvements may be effected 
quietly, and almost imperceptibly, without violence even to the prejudices of indivi- 
duals, and without giving occasion to those heart-burnings which too frequently 
accompany extensive alterations however beneficial. On the other hand, ignorance, 
or ill-temper, will occasion new discord, which may delay but cannot prevent the ulti- 
mate attainment of the changes to which we have alluded. The late Commission did 
all it could towards the accomplishment of several of them, but it wanted power. 

One source of error in our Record System,—if that may be called a system which 
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is distinguished principally by its irregularities,—will be found in a widely prevalent 
want of consideration as to what documents really constitute our Public Records. 
For generations past we have acted as if the place of deposit were a criterion of the 
character of a document, and, consequently, that whatever, by any chance, happened 
to get into a Record Office, thereby became, of necessity, a public Record. The 
result has been, that our mode of dealing with what are popularly called our Records, 
has much resembled the practice of those men of research who go on amassing what 
they term “‘ collections,”’ fragments, that is, upon particular subjects, thrown together 
in confused heaps, which they are ever augmenting, and, at the last, leave mere 
monuments of their industry and incapacity. No one who contemplates the vast 
collections in our Record Offices will deny us the praise of industry; nor, it is to be 
feared, will any such person feel much compunction in pronouncing us possessed of 
the other quality to which we have alluded, if, after having viewed the masses which, 
century after century, we have been gathering together, he should proceed to inquire 
into the mode of their arrangement, or the care with which some peculiarly valuable 
portions of them have been preserved. If, in some instances, he might be led to think 
we had ‘loved them not wisely, but too well;’’ in others, on the contrary, his 
inquiries would convince him of the durability of parchment under extremely adverse 
circumstances, but certainly would not afford him any proof of our affection for the 
inscribed contents. 

Unless we are much mistaken, a great deal of this mismanagement has resulted 
from the error to which we have alluded. Our Record Offices are lumbered up with 
documents which have no pretence whatever to be regarded as Records ; an expensive 
description of custody is kept up, in order to preserve these documents in the strict 
mode which is proper and applicable to Records alone ; and the public are subjected 
to a variety of inconveniences, and debarred access to these documents, upon the 
erroneous plea that they possess a character which does not belong to them. 

To set this matter in its proper light, let us inquire what documents they are which 
are properly called ‘‘ Records ?’’ 

The word ‘* Record,’’ in its original and primary meaning, signified ‘‘ a remem- 
brance or memorial ;”’ ‘* a manifestation out of the heart,’’ which was anciently sup- 
posed to be the seat of the mind and the memory. 

In our law it has at various times been used in two different senses, both springing 
out of the original meaning, and having a resemblance not only to it but to each other. 
In the earliest period to which it can be traced amongst us, we find it applied to 
‘‘ oral testimonv.’’? A transaction of which there did not exist any written memorial 
lived only in the “ remembrance’’ of the persons present. Their testimony was its 
sole ‘ record,’’ and when they delivered their testimony, they were said to ‘‘ record”’ 
the fact to which it referred. Its second meaning is that of “ a written substitute for 
oral testimony.’’ When the oral record was superseded by a written memorial, the 
change was one rather of form than of substance, and the new usage was consequently 
unaccompanied by any alteration in name. The old ‘‘ Record”? was the testimony 
of living witnesses; the new ‘‘ Record’? was that same testimony reduced into 
writing, in a manner so authentic, that it henceforth stood in the place of the wit- 
nesses, and became the only legal ‘* remembrance,”’ or evidence, of the facts to which 
it related. 

It is in the latter of these two senses that the word is now used amongst us; and, 
with a view to the explanation already given, and to certain other limitations which 
will be made apparent hereafter, a ‘ Record’? may be defined to be, ‘‘ an authentic 
written memorial of some proceeding of our legislative, our executive, and of certain 
of our judicial authorities.” 
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Amongst our Anglo-Saxon ancestors neither the word ‘ Record,” nor the thing 
now signified by it, appears to have been known ; although holding publicity, or, more 
correctly, perhaps, the presence of witnesses, to be indispensable to the validity of 
almost all important transactions ; and, being no doubt sensible of the inconveniences 
resulting from an entire dependence upon recollection, they occasionally endea- 
voured to avoid those inconveniences by putting into writing the substance of the 
‘‘ witness,’’ or evidence, which might be obtained. The Land-boc detailed what 
certain witnesses could depose relative to the transfer of lands; the will set forth 
that the testator had declared in the presence of certain persons that, ‘‘ after his 
day,’’ his lands should go in a certain manner; the entry in the missal made known 
that some charitable person, for his soul’s health, had purchased the liberty of an 
over-worked slave, and that the manumission took place in the presence of certain 
aldermen, and thegns, and mass-priests. Documents of these several kinds have 
come down to us in sufficient numbers to establish the prevalence of the custom of 
preserving written memorials in the various cases to which they refer; and if, amongst 
the unsorted stores of our Record treasuries, there should fortunately be found some 
fragment of a Dom-boc, it might possibly prove that the judicial business of the wi- 
tena-gemote was in like manner made the subject of a description of register. The few 
memorials we possess of the judicial proceedings of inferior assemblies do not esta- 
blish any general custom of registering the acts of the tribunals to which they relate, 
nor is it at all clear that the King’s Court did not leave itself without any abiding 
witness even of the most important of its decisions. If any such ‘‘ witness’? was pre- 
served, it would probably be found in the Dom-boc of the Anglo-Saxon laws. 

The distinction between the Anglo-Saxon documents and those of our own day lies 
in this circumstance, that the former were mere memorials, the latter are evidences also. 
The former were in the nature of narratives ; they told what had been done, and who 
were the witnesses who could prove the transaction : the latter are substitutes for the 
evidence of those witnesses ; statements of facts relative to the transaction consented 
to by the parties themselves ; and the witnesses are mere witnesses that the parties 
testified their consent by signing or sealing. The document itself evidences what was 
consented to. 

The antiquity of the use of the word ‘‘ Record”’ in the sense of ‘ oral testimony,’’ 
both in this country and on the Continent, is unquestionable; but the earliest instances 
with which we are acquainted in our own law may be found in the Rotuli Curie Re- 
gis. The following are two passages out of many :—Gth Richard I. The Sheriff of 
York was directed to take a view of certain lands, and to cause ‘‘a record of the 
said view by four Knights,’’ to come to Westminster at a certain day. (Vol. i. 
p- 44.) 1st John.—Four persons were ‘“ sent by the Court of the Lord [Archbishop] 
of Canterbury to bear record of the plaint’’ between certain persons. (Ibid. p. 356.) 

An instance exactly analogous to the last of these occurs in the authorised version 
of the New Testament,—‘“‘ This is the record of John, when the Jews sent priests and 
Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, Who art thou? And he confessed, and denied 
not, but confessed,—I am not the Christ.’ (John i. 19, 20.) 

Wickliffe rendered the word «aegrvgia, ‘‘ witnessyng,’’ instead of record; and the 
same word is translated at one time ‘‘ record,’’ and at another ‘‘ witness,’’ in our 
authorised version. (John xix. 35; xxi. 24.) Chaucer uses the word in the same sense :— 





—— ‘‘ Purely her simple recorde 

Was found as trewe as any bond, 

Or trouth of any manes hond.”’ 

The Booke of the Duchesse. 


and many similar instances might be quoted. 
Gent, Maa, Vot., IX. D 
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The written legal record sprang out of the practice of enrolment, which was in- 
troduced into this country shortly after the Norman Conquest, and, if we may judge 
from the specimens which have descended to our times, became first settled in the 
Exchequer, where it was used as a mode of registering the accounts of persons in- 
debted to the Crown. A solitary document of this description carries the practice 
back to the reign of Henry I. and a continuous series of such accounts exists from the 
2nd of Henry II. 

We next trace the practice of enrolment in the Curia Regis, the earliest existing 
Roll of which bears date in the 6th Richard I. 

In the reign of John we find enrolled entries of almost all the transactions of the 
sovereign as the executive authority of the state. His charters, whether to indivi- 
duals or to public bodies; his letters, whether patent or closed; his precepts for 
the payment of the expenses of the officers both of the state and of the royal 
household, and various other public matters, occasionally of very trifling import- 
ance, were all preserved in entries upon Rolls, some of which have continued to be 
used down to our day with only such changes as the altered modes of transacting pub- 
lic business have rendered necessary. 

The same mode of perpetuation by enrolment was extended to the proceedings of 
the King’s High Court of Parliament soon after they began to assume a settled form. 
Statute Rolls exist from the 6th Edward I. and Parliament Rolls from the 5th Ed- 
ward II. 

Transactions also between the English court and foreign states and dependencies 
soon came to be preserved in the same manner ; whence the Scotch, Welsh, Norman, 
Roman, French, and other similar Rolls. 

We thus find the system of preserving enrolments beginning with the royal ac- 
counts, and as it were gradually extending itself until it embraced all the proceed- 
ings of the sovereign as the head of the state. Enrolment was indeed a royal mode 
of preserving a ‘‘record”’ or “ witness’’ of acts done. It was a prerogative of the 
Crown. No subjects could keep such a record of their own acts, and if they desired 
to participate in the advantage of having their deeds or agreements enrolled, they 
could only do so by procuring ‘them to be entered upon the King’s Roll. Fines were 
often paid for this purpose, and hence arose the distinction in our law between ‘a 
record,’’ and ‘‘a thing recorded ;’’ the one applying to the business of the Sovereign 
only,.and the other to that of the subject. 

At what time the enrolment began to be used as the only ‘‘ record’’ or evidence of 
the transaction to which it related is uncertain. Amongst our unlettered ancestors 
there was a prejudice against the new-fangled “ written record,’’ which they could 
neither read nor understand, and, probably, like many other valuable improve- 
ments, this novelty in the law of evidence slipped into practice gradually under the 
favour of the Judges. Even at the present time, as if at once to perpetuate the 
fact that to have a written record was a prerogative of royalty, and also that the 
innovation originated under the Norman Kings, every Court of Record is held to 
be the King’s Court, even although a subject may have a prescriptive right to re- 
ceive the profits of it, and the old Saxon Court of the County, in which the prin- 
cipal business of the country was anciently transacted, is not, to this day, a Court of 
Record. 

It is unnecessary, and would be tedious, to trace the steps by which the practice of 
using the enrolment as a written record or evidence, gradually gained ground. Even 
at its full growth it retains traces of its origin. The Record is the ‘‘ witness,” the 
only witness, where it can be obtained ; and a witness of such ‘“ incontrollable credit 
and veritie, as it admits no averment, plea, or proofe to the contrary.’’ (Coke, Ist 
Inst. 260 a.) This absolute verity is at the present day attributed im our law not 
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merely to enrolments, with which the practice originated, but also to what are 
called ‘ ministerial records,’? which comprise offices or inquisitions found upon 
oath, certain kinds of accounts, and many other documents not enrolled. 

These, then, are our Public Records. They constitute the irrefragable and unim- 
peachable evidence of the acts of the Sovereign as the head of the legislature, the 
centre of the executive authority, and the fountain of justice; and also of the acts 
of those who, by his deputation, exercise in his name all these several branches of his 
high prerogatives ; or, according to the shorter definition we before adopted, they are 
‘¢ authentic written memorials of the proceedings of our legislative, our executive, and 
of certain of our judicial authorities.”’ 

Now if we pass to the second subject proposed for our consideration,—What ought 
to be done with such records as we have described ?—it will at once be admitted by 
every one, that monuments of so high a nature cannot be too carefully preserved. 
They demand at our hands a description of custody which shall keep their integrity 
as untainted as that of Cesar’s wife ought to have been. Whatever alterations, in 
our law of evidence, may be thought advisable, we cannot imagine any change which 
will render such peculiar description of custody no longer necessary; unless indeed 
the renowned Hugh Peters should be permitted to “ revisit the glimpses of the 
moon,’’ and make ‘‘ night hideous,’’ by again proposing, that all the records should 
be burnt, and the nation settled upon a new foundation. No! Records we must 
have, and Record Keepers ; and records ought not to be kept like books in a public 
library, which seems to be the opinion of some persons; nor like potatoes, in sacks, 
which has been the practice of others. 

The first thing to be considered with reference to a proper and judicious custody 
relates to the things to be kept; and, inasmuch as the custody of records must neces- 
sarily be expensive and restrictive, we ought to be careful that we do not keep as 
records things which are really not so. Is this the case? Or, rather, is not the very 
contrary to this unquestionable? There are in our Record Offices hundreds of thou- 
sands of documents which are no more records than they are record keepers—docu- 
ments occupying space which might be devoted to worthier objects, and enormously 
increasing the ineligibility of our present Record Offices. 

This is a point of very great practical importance, and one which ought to be 
thoroughly sifted and settled before we talk of building new Record Offices. Every 
one admits that our present offices are crowded to excess. But with what? ‘ That’s 
the question ;’”? and with a view to its solution, we would point attention to the 
following facts. 

Upon the attainder of persons of importance, their private deeds and papers were 
invariably taken possession of by the Crown ; and, there being no fitter place fdr their 
deposit, were generally lodged in the Record Offices. There they still remain, but 
advanced to a dignity never dreamt of by their original depositors; for in the cata- 
logues of our miscellaneous Records, these documents make their appearance without 
even so much as a note of admiration to indicate the inappropriateness of such a classi- 
fication. In the Chapter-house, for instance, there are Wolsey’s papers (with the 
exception of eighteen volumes of his Correspondence, which after having played their 
parts as ‘* Records’? in the Chapter-house, for we know not how long, were re- 
moved some three or four years ago to the State Paper Office,) and, amongst them, 
may be found a book of his horses; an aceount of his debts; several inventories of 
his plate ; a statement of the sums laid out by him in repairs of York House in 
Battersea ; the grants made to him by Henry VIII. with a view to the foundation of 

his colleges; the expenses of their erection; eleven volumes of theological and 
political treatises ; numbers of letters addressed to him; drafts of dispatches prepared 
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for him; a book relating to the proving of wills; and innumerable other documents, 
having just as much right as the above to be treated as ‘* Records.” 

In the same office are Cromwell’s papers; amongst which may be found a draft 
copy of his will; a book of Latin verses in his praise ; drafts of Bills and Acts of 
Parliament ; various political works ; schemes of finance; letters beyond number ; 
memoranda, or remembrances, similar to those printed in Sir Henry Ellis’s Collec- 
tion of Letters; and such other miscellaneous documents as might be expected to 
be found amongst the private papers of a Secretary of State. 

It has been estimated that the letters addressed to official persons, principally in the 
reign of Henry VIII. now in the Chapter-house, would compose, if bound up, at least 
two hundred large volumes. 

Very far be it from us to say that these papers are valueless, but records they 
certainly are not ; and it is preposterous in the extreme to permit them to cumber up 
our Record Offices, or to subject them to a restrictive custody properly applicable 
only to Records. 

Again, upon the dissolution of the monasteries, vast multitudes of deeds, books, and 
documents of every variety of character were scattered abroad; many were stolen ; 
many sold to collectors; many destroyed; many removed to the Continent; and 
many taken possession of by the Crown. Amongst the last, Cartularies of St. Augustine’s 
(Canterbury), Castle Acre, Chertsey, Coventry, Godstow, Hayles, Lacock, West 
Langdon, Malmesbury, Middleton, Mottisfont, Newstead, Oseney, Ramsey, Torre, 
and Warwick, found their way into the King’s Remembrancer’s Office ; and others 
belonging to Acornbury, Beaulieu, Chacombe, Coventry, and Pershore, into the 
Augmentation Office ; together with rentals, accounts, books, surveys, grants, charters, 
and title-decds, innumerable, relating to lands which belonged to the monasteries. 

Of these documents, not one in ten thousand can by possibility be used for any 
other than literary purposes. 

There are also in our Record Offices “a number which no man can number ” of 
miscellaneous deeds, respecting property which at one time or another, in the lapse 
of ages since the Norman Conquest, has been vested in the Crown by escheat, pur- 
chase, forfeiture, or other causes, but which has long ceased to be so. These docu- 
ments, like the last, have totally lost their value as title deeds, and are interesting only 
to the topographer ; Records, they never were. 

Many documents in our Record Offices are mere paper copies and drafts of deeds ; 
the originals of which, and, in some cases, enrolments of them also, are in existence. 
‘Twelve sacks full of Records!’’ of this description figure in the recent Report of 
the Record Committee. 

So also amongst our Records, there are tens of thousands—we believe we might say 
hundreds of thousands—of documents, the contents of which are enrolled, besides 
duplicates and counterparts of enrolled documents. Now in all such cases, the enrol- 
ment is the Record, the proper evidence of the contents of the document. It stands 
in its place for all legal purposes ; and, as evidence, it can neither be ‘gainsayed nor 
impeached. Are these documents, one of which is superseded as to its legal uses 
by the other, to be preserved as if both were of the same value? Are both of them 
to be subjected to restrictive custody as Records—a custody properly applicable to 
the legal uses of the one class of documents, but vexatious with respect to the other 

class, whose only uses are historical? This would be an unimportant question if the 
documents to which it applies were few in number; but that is not so. If the enrolled 
documents were separated from the enrolments, (which in common prudence they 
ought to be, lest a fire should destroy them both,) our Record Offices would present an 
appearance very different to that whieh now forms so just a subject of complaint ; and 
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the restrictive custody of the enrolment would lose a great portion of its inconvenience 
by rendering the enrolled documents accessible, inasmuch as they would constitute a 
sort of index to the contents of the enrolment. 

This subject might be pursued much further, but for our present purpose it is 
unnecessary. We have said enough to establish two general propositions, to which we 
anxiously desire to direct attention : 

I. That the legal uses of the documents which are properly called our Public 
Records, render a restrictive custody of them necessary; but, inasmuch as that custody 
is both inconvenient and expensive, it ought not to be extended to any other docu- 
ments than such as are, strictly speaking, Records. 

II. That there is good reason to believe that in our present Record Offices there are 
a very great number of documents which, not being records, are unnecessarily sub- 
jected to restrictive custody. 

The consequences of this state of things are obvious. Our Record Offices are 
overcrowded to an excess which can scarcely be imagined. The entertainment of these 
unlicensed intruders has pushed the legal tenants from their stools, and occasioned 
their consignment to ‘‘ caverns dark and drear,’’? where they are subjected to the 
unwholesome companionship of ‘ stalagmites and stalactites ;’? meanwhile the public 
are inconvenienced by the additional expense of record custody, by being debarred 
access to many documents which have in themselves nothing of the nature of records, 
but whose only uses are literary ; and the question of a general Record Office is ren- 
dered unnecessarily difficult and complicated by the notion that a far larger erection 
is needed than the actual Records demand. 

The course which ought to be adopted is equally obvious, Let the facts we have 
advanced be inquired into by competent persons—let them sit in judgment upon the 
question of ‘‘ Record or no Record,’’ and give them authority to transmit the latter 
to the only proper place for them—the great national collection of manuscripts at the 
British Museum. Such an inquiry would not take up so long a time as might be 
supposed, inasmuch as when general rules were laid down the greater part of the 
business might be transacted by inferior persons ; indeed, it might be made a branch 
of the arrangements of Records now going on, and would materially facilitate 
those operations. Every draught made from the present offices would afford fresh 
space, and bring us nearer to a capability of coming to an accurate determination upon 
the proper character and extent of a gencral office ; at the same time that by settling 
things upon a foundation of principle and reason, an important advance would be 
made towards such an arrangement of what are really our Public Records as befits 
their importance and our national character. Something of the sort must ultimately 


be adopted, and the sooner it is begun the greater will be the advantage both to the 
public and the Records. 





STATISTICAL ACCOUNTS OF THE CONTINENTAL UNIVERSITIES. 
By a Native or GerMAnNy. 


I. RUSSIA. ject may be made to appear when it is 

THE last two years have been very buffeted by contending parties. In 
productive in England of essays and the present instance the Emperor Ni- 
criticisms, in reviews, magazines, and cholas and the Russian government 
newspapers, concerning Russia. The are by some extolled to the skies for 
geverality of these exhibit a strange their majority of good qualities ; while 
medley of contradiction with respect others, animated by very different feel- 
to the merits of the government of ings, are loud in their accusations, and 
that empire and its various function- proclaim the prince and ministers to 
aries, and shew how ridiculous a sub- be deserving of the utmost censure, 
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whilst, in fact, we shall find no dif- 
ficulty in coming to the conclusion, 
that very little is known in England of 
the spirit and policy of the Russian 
government, and the progress which 
the nation is making towards perfect 
civilization. 

If this observation applies with 
truth to the affairs of Russia in gene- 
ral, it must follow, that the condition 
of its educational institutions is equally 
hidden from the English public. No 
proper estimate of these can be formed 
from the documents which we have, 
and it is much to be desired that some 
able writer should come forward, who, 
possessing an intimate knowledge of 
the subject, would be influenced by no 
party feeling, but animated by a de- 
sire to impart a fund of correct infor- 
mation on so useful a topic. 

The following notices are brief, and 
contain only dry numbers,* yet they 
will enable the reader to form some idea 
of the present condition of the Russian 
Universities. Writers have boasted that 
the Russians are making rapid pro- 
gress in science, owing to the excellent 
management of the government with 
respect to its universities ; but a proper 
description of, and an examination 
into, the systems by which they are 
upheld, would lead to a very different 
result. 

The University of Charkow. 

Number of professors and other func- 
tionaries, after official documents, fifty- 
six ; students, three hundred and forty- 
two. (In 1835 ninety-eight of these ob- 
tained university degrees.) — Library, 
amount of volumes, manuscripts, maps, 
and prints, 31,435; Physical cabinet, in- 
struments and articles of apparatus, 474 ; 
models, 109; astronomical instruments, 
30; zoological specimens, 6462; Cabi- 
net of medals, number of specimens, 
19,957; Botanical collection, various 
plants and specimens, 11,510; Anatomi- 
cal department, preparations, 611; Che- 
mical laboratory, apparatus and instru- 
ments, 1786; Chirurgical instruments, 
&e. 117. 

University of Dorpat. 
Number of professors and functionaries, 


We are indebted for these numbers to 


the Repertorium, a German scientific 
periodical. 
+ These notices refer in every instance 


to the winter session 1836-1837. 
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sixty-eight ; students, five hundred and 
sixty-seven. (One hundred and thirty- 
eight took academical degrees in 1835.) 
Library, volumes, &c. 60,473; physical 
instruments, 398; mathematical, 75; 
Chemical instruments and apparatus, 893 ; 
Anatomical ditto, 1545; Zoology, speci- 
mens, 2949; Mineralogy ditto, 11,590; 
Cabinet of arts, 1430; Botanical garden, 
12,594. 

During the winter session of 1836-37, 
five professors left the University of Dor- 
pat, having served the usual period de- 
fined by the regulations of the college. 
There are now twenty-two ordinary pro- 
fessors, three extraordinary, nine autho- 
rized to give private lessons, six repeaters 
who teach the languages, and six profes- 
sors of arts. At the end of the year there 
were 536 students, of whom seventy-five 
had left without finishing their courses, 
sixteen were expelled, and one hundred 
and fifty-one had obtained academical de- 
grees; of that number thirty-two were 
doctors of medicine. The institution de- 
signed to educate and prepare professors 
counted six pupils, the theological depart- 
ment (seminarium) ten, the philological 
eight, the medical thirty-eight, and that 
of rural economy twenty-five. 

An imperial regulation, made upon the 
28th Dec. 1836, commands that the Uni- 
versity will not in future grant a diploma 
to or admit any student in theology or 
medicine who is not master of the Rus- 
sian language. From and after five years 
hence, no student will be admitted to the 
University before undergoing a strict 
examination in the idiom. 

University of Kasan. 

Professors and functionaries, eighty- 
nine; students, two hundred and fifty- 
two. (Thirty had graduated in 1835.)— 
Library, 29,874 volumes; Physics, in- 
struments, 181; Mineralogical Cabinet, 
specimens, 14,139; Zoological, 4306 ; 
Anatomical, 1091; Medals, 3843; Bo- 
tanical, 1776; Mechanical instruments 
and models, 890; Chemical laboratory, 
3134; Observatory, instruments, &c. 31. 

This University produces a periodical 
entitled ‘* Annonces Scientifiques.”’ 

University of Kiow. 

Professors and functionaries, sixty-one ; 
students, one hundred and twenty.  Li- 
brary, 44,474 volumes ; Physics, 254 in- 
struments ; Medals, 19,760; Mineralogy, 
specimens, 19,288 ; Zoological specimens, 
14,790; Machines and models, 2000; 
Chemical laboratory, 660 articles; Bo- 
tany, 5329 specimens. 


University of Moscow. 
Professors and functionaries, one hun- 
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dred and twenty; students, four hundred 
and nineteen (180 of whom took acade- 
mical degrees in 1835.) Library, 50,712 
volumes: Physical cabinet, 324 instru- 
ments ; Mineralogical, 3800 specimens ; 
Museum of natural history, 33,266 ob- 
jects ; Botanical, 17,627 specimens ; Col- 
lection of medals, 6289; Astronomy and 
magnetism, 28 instruments; Botanical 
garden, 3750 specimens; Chemical la- 
boratory, 12,163 instruments and prepa- 
rations; Anatomical cabinet, 5737; Zoo- 
logical specimens, 299. 


University of Saint Petersburg. 


Professors and functionaries, sixty-four. 
(The rectors and superiors are nominated 
every fourth year.) Students, two hun- 
dred and eighty-five. (Fifty-two took out 
degrees in 1835.) Library, 21,854 vo- 
lumes. Number of objects, preparations, 
instruments, and apparatus of the several 
cabinets: — Physical, 181; Botanical, 
6000; Zoological, 9100; Zootomical, 
88; Mineralogical, 7437; Medallic, 293; 
Chemical laboratory, 975. 

The courses during the two sessions, 
from Easter, 1836, to Easter, 1837 :— 

Faculty of Grecian Theology. A course 
of Theology, one of Ecclesiastical History, 
one of dogmatic and one of moral Theo- 
logy. 

Philology and Philosophy. A course 
of Universal History, one of Grecian Li- 
terature, one of the Arabian and Turkish, 
and one of the Russian Literature, and a 
course of General Philosophy. 

Extraordinary Professors. 
History, Persian Literature, 
Languages. 

Adjunct Professors. The Greek Lan- 
guage, Universal History, Political Sci- 
ences. 

Private Professors. The Latin, Arabian, 
and Persian Languages. 

Private Teachers (Répétiteurs). French, 
German, English, and Italian Languages ; 
two junior répétiteurs for the German and 
French. 

Physical-Mathematical Faculty. One 
professor of Practical Mathematics, one 
of Chemistry, one of Mineralogy and 
Geognosy, one Botany, one of Physics 
and Physical Geography, one extraordi- 
nary professor of Mathematics, and one 
of Zoology. An adjunct professor of 
Physics and Mathematics. 

One teacher of Drawing. 

Faculty of Judicature. One professor 
of the Russian Law and one of the Ro- 
man Law. 

One professor extraordinary of the En- 
cyclopedia of the Juridical Sciences, one 
of the Criminal Law, one of the Political 
and Financial Sciences, one of the laws 
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of man (droit des gens), and two adjunct 
professors of the Russian Law. 

The immense Russian empire, with 
a population of sixty millions, pos- 
sesses only six universities ; and one 
of these is situated in Asia, near the 
boundaries of Europe, at Casan, 

The entire number of students in 
these Universities amounted, in the 
year 1835, to 1566. Therefore, out of 
38,378, only one individual devotes 
himself to the study of science. 

In these several institutions are em- 
ployed and paid by government no 
fewer than three hundred and thirty- 
eight professors and functionaries : 
we have not been able to make a dis- 
tinction between the two capacities. 
The latter, however, we may state to 
be no better than spies, each holding 
his particular office, and all appointed 
for the special purpose of keeping a 
strict guard over the political disposi- 
tions of the students; a system that 
cannot be too much censured. As 
stated, it is impossible to give, in all 
instances, the relative numbers of both 
degrees; that being kept out of the 
view of all, except those immediately 
connected with the Universities. The 
numbers shew that government keeps 
and pays one professor or ‘‘ function- 
ary”’ for every four students, which, it 
must be allowed, is highly extravagant, 
if not absurd. In oriental countries 
the proportions of expense are similar, 
but applicable to advantages unknown 
in Russia. 

It is very remarkable that the Uni- 
versities of Petersburgh and Kiow 
should have so few students compara- 
tively. Thus the former has only two 
hundred and eighty-five students, with 
sixty-four professors and function- 
aries ; and the latter one hundred and 
twenty with sixty-one. We can only 
account for this circumstance by poli- 
tical causes generally. 

The University of Dorpat, situated 
in Livonia, contains the greatest num- 
ber of students ; viz. five hundred and 
sixty-seven. This arises from that 
institution corresponding with the three 
Baltic provinces, Courland, Livonia, 
and Eastland, which are inhabited 
largely by wealthy German nobility, 
and in the larger towns by citizens 
from that country. 

The Russian government does not 
spare money in the expenditures of the 
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various Universities. The grants for 
their use are enormous; hence the 
collections are excellent and valuable. 

We may here advert to some of the 
causes which frustrate the spread of 
instruction and scientific spirit, under 
the present system of Russian policy: 

1. The whole tendency of the go- 
vernment is in its fundamental basis 
despotic, therefore strictly military 
in its objects, and creating a demo- 
ralization in all classes of society, and 
at allages. The individual from child- 
hood is continually subject to a slavish 
discipline, having an effect very diffe- 
rent to the cultivation of the intellects. 

2. The few of the rich and powerful 
nobility, as well as the mass of their 
inferiors in rank, are all accustomed 
to military careers ; and the latter in 
particular, in consequence of their po- 
verty, are entirely at the mercy and in 
the power of government, and accord- 
ingly employed in stations connected 
therewith. 

3. The want of large towns and an 
independent citizenship. It is well 
known that the native citizens of Rus- 
sia (with very trifling exceptions) are 


serfs of either the crown or the nobi- 


lity. 

7 The policy of the government 
with respect to the improvement of its 
subjects—a suspicious fear that such 
would be derogatory to its principles. 

5. The Greek creed of religion frus- 
trates to a considerable degree the 
spread of knowledge among its pro- 
fessors. 

6. The Emperor, it should be borne 
in mind, unites in his person the 
powers of the autocrat with the sacred 
dignity of the head of the Greek church 
in his dominions. 

7. A celebrated philosopher has 
said, ‘‘ un autocrate est |’ésclave de ses 
ésclaves ;”’ a sentiment truly expres- 
sive of the real nature of the Russian 
government and the dispositions of 
the people. Slavery is universal in 
Russia; and the spirit of improvement 
and instruction will perhaps never 
extend among the people of that 
country as in others more free and 
unrestrained. 


II, GERMANY. 
Havine in the foregoing para- 
graphs detailed briefly the leading fea- 
tures of the Russian universities, and 


endeavoured to convey an estimate of 
their present conditions, we will now 
turn our attention to Germany. The 
philanthropist cannot view without 
pain the state of education in Rus- 
sia, nor inquire into the causes of 
it, without feelings of indignation 
against the government of that em- 
pire, whose injudicious policy alone 
is the bane and chief obstacle of the 
people’s advancement in useful know- 
ledge. In our sketch of the German 
Universities, we shall have no diffi- 
culty in drawing a picture which will 
display a very remarkable contrast to 
that already before the reader. Our 
notices have been compiled from per- 
sonal observation and sources of un- 
questionable correctness. They have 
reference uniformly to the winter ses- 
sion of 1836-37. 
KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. 
University of Berlin. 

This university was established in 1810. 
During the winter session 1836-37, there 
were 1746 students, of whom 469 have 
left. New entries, 488. The number was 
constituted as follows :— 

Prussians. Foreigners. 

Theology ° 377. 122 . 499 
Justice . . 376 . 188 . 514 
Medicine ° 264 . 108 . 372 
Philosophy . 252 . 109 . 36) 
1269 477 1746 

Resides these there were entitled 
to attend by privilege ° - 409 


Total 2155 
Universily of Bonn. 
This university is mixed with respect 
to theological studies. The number of 
students were :— 


Prussians. Foreigners. 
In Theology— 





(Protestants) 54 . 15 . 69 
(Catholics) 110. 3. 113 
Justice ° . ° - €216 
Medicine . ° ° 57 } 153 
Philosophy ° ° - €108 
Medicine and Pharmacy . - 42 
Total 701 


There were 15 students more than in 
the preceding session. The number at- 
tending the juridical and medical classes 
has diminished ; that of the philosophical 
increased. 


University of Breslau. 
Like Bonn, a mixed university. Num- 
ber of students, 768, 
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KINGDOM OF HANOVER. 


University of Gottingen. 

The number of students was 823, which 
is a decrease by 31 from the number dur- 
ing the summer session; at the conclu- 
sion of which, 239 had left, while only 
198 new had arrived. 


The students were composed of 


Hanoverians . : - 467 
Foreigners 356 
823 


The foreigners were from the follow- 
ing countries, and their relative numbers 
thus : — Brunswick, 96; Oldenburg, 29; 
Mecklenburg, 28; Hesse, 27; Switzer- 
land, 23; Lippe, 17; Nassau, 16; Ham- 
burg, 15; Prussia, 10; Waldeck, 9; Great 
Britain, 9; Schwarzburg, Bremen,, and 
Lubeck, 5; Saxony, 4; United States of 
America, 2; Brazil, 1; Cape of Good 
Hope, 1; &c. 


Classes—Theology (Protestants) . 198 
Justice . ° . - 331 
Medicine and pharmacy . 204 
Philosophy . . - 90 

Total 823 


GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN. 
Jniversity of Heidelberg. 

This university numbered 456 students. 
Many of these were from Switzerland ;— 
36 from Hanover, Holstein, and Meck- 
lenburg; 1 from Belgium; 2, England; 
2, Ireland; 9, Greece; 2, Cape of Good 
Hope; and 2, America. 


GRAND DUCHY OF SAXE WEIMAR. 
University of Jena. 


Number of students ‘ ° 419 


DANO-GERMAN DUCHY OF HOLSTEIN. 
University of Kiel. 

Professors, 25 ; repetitors, 3 ; students, 
263. 

The professors are—of theology, 5; 
jurisprudence, 6; medicine, 3; philoso- 
phy, 9; including three professors of Latin 
and Greek ; one of Oriental literature; 
one of the history of literature; one of 
general history; one of philosophy ; and 
one of botany. The faculty of medicine 
has one professor of physic and che- 
mistry ; and one of natural history. 

The three repetitors teach the Danish, 
French, and English languages. 

The salaries of the professors of this 
university, paid by government, amount 
to 26,700 dollars. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. IX. 
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In 1793 there were thirty-two profes- 
sors and repetitors receiving salaries, viz. 
—5, professors of theology; 6, jurispru- 
dence ; 6, medicine ; 12, philosophy; and 
three repetitors of modern languages. 
From 1788 till 1793, there were three pro- 
fessors, specially of history, but disconti- 
nued since 1812; also a professor of poli- 
tical sciences has been discontinued since 
1830. 

KINGDOM OF BAVARIA. 
University of Munich. 

A Catholic university. Number of stu- 
dents, 1300, viz.—theology, including 58 
permanently attached to the institution 
gratuitously, 191; jurisprudence, 375; 
medicine, 226; pharmacy, 37; philoso- 
phy, 337; political sciences, 33; philo- 
logy, 17; architecture, 31; rural econo- 
my, 53. 

Amongst the number were 1073 Bava- 
rians and 127 foreigners ; of which latter 
there were—3 Austrians, 2 Russians, 4 
Frenchmen, 6 Prussians, 9 Wirtember- 
gians, 8 Badenians, 4 Saxons, 2 Hessians, 
36 Switzers, &c. 


University of Wurtzburg. 


Catholic. There were of students, 373 
Bavarians and 88 foreigners, who attend- 
ed class as follows :—theology, 79 ; juris- 
prudence, 97; medicine and pharmacy, 
183; philosophy, 102 :—total 461. 

During last session the number of na- 
tive students has increased by 30, but de- 
creased in foreigners, 2. 


KINGDOM OF WIRTEMBERG. 
University of Tubingen. 


Students, 664, of whom 54 were fo- 
reigners. 


Germany is par excellence the Jand 
of universities, and famous not only for 
their numbers but also their good or- 
ganization. The countries and states 
composing the German Confederation, 
represented by the Diet at Frankfort 
on the Maine, enumerate within their 
bounds no fewer than twenty univer- 
sities. This will be shown by the fol- 
lowing summary :— 


1. In the Austrian - German 
States ;--the Universities of Vienna 
and Prague . ° ° ° 

2. In the Prussian - German 
States ;—Berlin, Breslau, Greifs- 
walde, Halle, Bonn . ‘ . 


5 
Carried forward 7 
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Brought forward 7 

(Besides one at Konigsberg in 
East Prussia, making in all six in 
the Prussian Kingdom.) 

3. In Saxony ;—Leipsic . a & 

4. Grand Duchy of Weimar ;— 
Jena _ s 

(All the Saxon principalities ; — 
Coburg, Attenburg, Gotha, Mei- 
nungen, Hildburghausen, &c. con- 
tribute towards the expenses of 
the University of Jena, and their 
subjects derive equal privileges to 
pursue their studies at that insti- 
tution.) 

5. Grand Duchy of Mecklen- 


burg ;—Rostock . 1 
6. Dano-German Duchy of Hol. 

stein ;—Kiel s l 
7. Kingdomof Hanover; ;—Got- 

tingen ° 1 


8. The Hessian Principalities, 
viz. — Hesse-Cassel and Hesse- 
Darmstadt ;—Giessen and Mar- 
burg 2 

9. Kingdom of Bavaria ,—Mu- 
nich, Wurtzburg, and Erlangen . 8 

10. Kingdom of a 
Tubingen . 1 

11. Grand Duchy of Baden ;— ao 
Heidelberg and Freiburg. « 2 


Total 20 


The Protestant Universities are 14 

Catholic ; — Prague, Munich, 
Wurtzburg 

Mixed; ,--Vienna, Breslau, “Bonn 


3 
3 
Total 20 


The average number of students is 
16,000.* 

The ages at which students are first 
admitted vary from eighteen to twenty. 

The routine of studies are in gene- 
ral, for the theological, juridical, and 
philosophical classes, three years ; the 
medical, four years. 





* The universities of Prague and Paris 
contained each 40,600 students in the 
fifteenth century. After John Huss was 
burnt to death at Constance in 1416, by 
order of the Holy Council, assembled 
there to suppress the new Hussian doc- 
trines and to annihilate the followers of 
Huss, 15,000 students left Prague all at 
once, 


In the Protestant universities all the 
various systems, ancient and modern, 
of religion and philosophy are recog- 
nised. In the Austrian, the lectures 
are restricted in theology to the or- 
thodox Catholic creed, as agreed upon 
by the sacred councils, especially that 
of Trent, and the bulls of the Popes ; 
in philosophy, Aristotle’s is the only 
authority allowed, all other systems 
are prohibited. Notwithstanding these 
ordinances, however, Catholic stu- 
dents are allowed to read in private 
the works of modern heretical theolo- 
gians and philosophers ; and the writer 
has met with such works of the most 
extreme tendency in the possession of 
Catholic students, professors, and cler- 
gymen. 

Thetheological courses are the cheap- 
est; medical, the most expensive. 

The professors are comparatively 
well paid by their respective govern- 
ments. Their salaries are fixed, and 
they also claim a fee payable by each 
student; such fee is honorary, and 
varies from three to eleven dollars 
(two Frederickdors) per session. 

In the German universities the term 
*« Philosophical’? comprises many stu- 
dies which in England, France, and 
Italy, are divided into branches. It 
comprehends nearly all the depart- 
ments distinct from theology, juris- 
prudence, and medicine; and, there- 
fore, natural philosophy, politics, ma- 
thematics, mechanics, natural history, 
general history, physics, philology, po- 
litical economy, statistics, mining, agri- 
culture, &c. 

Since 1818, the several governments 
of Germany have thought proper to 
restrain that freedom of speech and 
liberty of opinion, which professors in 
universities formerly possessed in their 
doctrines and lectures upon the philo- 
sophical and political sciences; and 
for more effectually accomplishing this 
object, the chairs of political sciences 
have been entirely removed. The lec- 
tures upon history, too, are more or 
less confined almost to pure chronolo- 
gical narrative, with the entire exclu- 
sion of remarks, criticisms, and com- 
parisons between the state of political 
affairs, past and present. These mea- 
sures originated at a time when a spi- 
rit of liberal policy began to show itself 
in several universities. 

At the head of every university is 
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placed a commissioner, whose office 
is to see that all the laws relating to 
these institutions are carried into full 
effect. His special duty is to keepa 
strict watch over the political opinions, 
spirit, and conduct of the students, 
and also over the political doctrines of 
the professors. For that purpose, he 
possesses a power, vigorous, extended, 
and extremely rigid. By the adoption 
of such a system is suppressed every 
developement of a doctrine opposed to 
the divine right of princes; and any 
symptom of an unfavourable opinion 
with respect to the now ruling state 
policy causes immediate punishment 
when detected. In particular, the 
operations are prevented of a certain 
union of liberals, entitled, ‘‘ Burschens- 
chaft,’’ whose political aim is—the 
union of the different petty thirty-four 
German states into a whole, powerful, 
and dignified empire, under the sceptre 
of one ruler as king or emperor of 
Germany. 

The universities are the nurseries of 
every member of the legion of state 
functionaries, and inferior administra- 
tive and judicial officers. Thus, every 
functionary, from the minister of state 
down to the merest clerk under go- 
vernment, must before employed have 
qualified himself by the requisite col- 
lege studies, and undergone a strict 
examination accordingly. The same 
rule applies to clergymen, physicians 
of every degree, teachers, civil engi- 
neers, miners, architects, commission- 
ers of woods and forests, farmers of 
state domains, &c.; in short, every 
person about to enter a public situa- 
tion in any principal capacity, must 
become subject to one or more exami- 
nations by government officers. 

There being in Germany no free 
parliament, free corporations or unions, 
or any other institutions having a ten- 
dency to, or allowing freedom and 
openness of principle and opinion, in 
other words, a practical school for 
public functionaries and statesmen ; 
the functionaries of that country are 
educated and trained at the instigation 
of the several governments, either in 
the universities, or such other insti- 
tutions as are created by the states 
for that purpose. In the formal rou- 
tine laid before them by such a sys- 
tem, they are only taught from books 
and dictated to by officials; and cer- 
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tain principles instilled into, or rather 
urged upon them, which principles are 
uniformly conformable to the state 
policy of the time. From this cause, 
Germany may be considered the great 
nursery for the doctrinaires of all Eu- 
rope; Great Britain being the practi- 
cal school for functionaries and states- 
men. The total number of students 
has been stated as 16,000; of which 
number, about 15,500 obtain employ~ 
ment of some kind or other under the 
government, while only 500 rest inde- 
pendent, and devote themselves dur- 
ing life to the cultivation of science, 
or such other pursuits as are most 
agreeable to them. We may also re- 
mark that (as is shown by the lists) 
the number of students attending the 
philosophical branches are, compara- 
tively, very few, and far short of that 
in the other three faculties, especially 
that of jurisprudence; and the differ- 
ence in that branch is accounted for 
by the consideration that the bulk of 
lawyers in that country is so large 
that those students who have adopted 
that profession have no difficulty after 
the termination of their studies in pro- 
curing appointments from government 
as justices, counsellors, officers of jus- 
tice, and so forth. 

Theology and jurisprudence engage 
the far greater part of the students in 
the aggregate; but the University of 
Wurtzburg makes an exception, in par- 
ticular ; for in that institution the ma- 
jority of students are attached to the 
classes of medicine and pharmacy. 

Wurtzburg, Vienna, and Berlin, 
have the most celebrated professors of 
medicine: connected with the latter 
are the famous names of Graefe, Rust, 
Siebold, and Horn; which last is the 
principal director of the great hospital 
called the ‘* Charité;”’ containing 
sometimes 4000 in-door patients, a 
part of which establishment is a mag- 
nificent building appropriated to luna- 
tics; and in this-branch, too, of his 
profession, Dr. Horn has obtained great 
fame. Besides these, the medical 
faculty of the University of Berlin has 
been adorned by the celebrated Drs. 
Reil, Behrends, Hufeland, Friedlander, 
&c. It is worthy of remark, that the 
three institutions last named are equal- 
ly famous for their hospitals and asy- 
lums for lunatics, and blind, deaf and 
dumb; as also all those arrangements 
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designed to facilitate the study of me- 
dicine in its various departments. Vi- 
enna is not behind Berlin in any re- 
spect, but boasts amongst ite professors 
and doctors names equally illustrious. 

As Berlin, Vienna, and Wurtzburg 
are renowned for their medical facul- 
ties, so is Halle for its theological. 
Here flourishes Tholuck at the head of 
the old orthodox protestant doctrines ; 
and Gesenius at that of the new school 
of theology, natural and philosophi- 
cal. He is well known in this coun- 
try as the most eminent of Hebrew 
scholars living; and among his other 
productions his Commentaries on the 
book of Isaiah are allowed to be truly 
excellent. Dr. Tholuck has about 200 
students at his lectures, while Gese- 
nius enjoys the honour and benefit of 
having 800. The University of Halle 
reckons about 1600 students, so that 
only 600 remain as attached to the 
faculties of jurisprudence, medicine, 
and philosophy. 

The dean of the theological faculty 
at Berlin is the learned and venerable 
Professor Neander, a converted Jew. 
He with Professor Hengstenberg are 
staunch defenders of the orthodox 
protestant principles ; while the learn- 
ed dean at Heidelberg, Professor Pau- 
lus, likewise a converted Jew, and the 
protestant superintendent at Weimar, 
Dr. Bretschneider, are the chief lead- 
ers of the new principles of natural 
theology and philosophy. The pro- 
fessors of the different universities are 
divided between these old and new 
schools of theology ; so thatsome are 
conservatives, and others reformers. 
Munich has to boast of the famous 
Oken, professor of natural philoso- 
phy; and also Dr. Gorres, a Catholic 
divine, and professor of oriental lite- 
rature and philosophy. Breslau has 
Dr. Steffens, professor of natural phi- 
losophy, a noble and taiented man; 
and Leipsic has the famous Professor 
Krug. 

We will now advert to some facts 
that are remarkable, and characteristic 
of the present times with respect to 
the state of religion in Germany : 

1. The union in Germany of the 
two Protestant creeds of Luther and 
Calvin; and, 

2. The publication of the works of 
the Catholic Bishop Wessenberg, of 
Freiburg in the grand duchy of Ba- 
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den. This philosopher is the most 
learned, pious, and amiable divine in 
all Germany, perhaps in Christendom. 
Amongst his manifold works is one 
which is justly celebrated, and has 
won for its author a fame that will go 
down to posterity ; we allude to his 
collection of Prayers and Considera- 
tions upon Religion, of which the 
fifteenth edition has lately appeared, 
entitled, Morgen Stunden der An- 
dacht. We may here mention a si- 
wilar production, equally esteemed, 
and no less entitled to the highest 
appreciation: Glocken Tone, by the 
Rev. Dr. Strauss, Chaplain to the 
King of Prussia. Dr. Strauss was at 
one time an obscure vic:r in West- 
phalia; but upon the publication of 
this work, his Majesty took him under 
his protection, sent for him to Berlin, 
and immediately made him his chap- 
lain. 

It is somewhat singular that in 
these Universities the denomination 
of foreign is applied to all students not 
born in the state to which the Univer- 
sity immediately belongs; thus, even 
Germans may be styled foreigners, as 
well as natives of other countries. 

The Austrian government prohibits 
its subjects from entering all German 
Universities out of Austria; and in 
like manner all other Germans are ex- 
cluded from the Austrian institutions. 
Exceptions to this rule are very rare, 
and only allowed by special favour. 
All other governments allow their sub- 
jects to study during two parts of their 
time at any German University ; but 
one part is imperative in that connect- 
ed with their own nation. Whena 
symptom of liberalism is evinced in 
any institution, rigid measures are em- 
ployed to prevent its spreading ; and 
those students not participating in 
it, are not only separated from the de- 
Iinquents, but obliged to return home. 

All Germans are prohibited from 
entering the Universities of France or 
Switzerland, because these countries 
might produce dangerous ideas of 
state policy, liberal or radical. How- 
ever, French and Swiss are not ex- 
cluded from the Universities of Ger- 
many. 

The students of Germany lead such 
a life, free and unrestricted, as might 
appear to the unaccustomed observer 
irregular, improper, and perhaps rude ; 
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but under the rough exterior of the 
young German is nourished a spirit of 
liberty ever ready to come forth when 
prompted. Unlike the college students 
of other continental countries, those in 
Germany are looked upon with a de- 
gree of respect and dependence by the 
burghers, who are by the students 
called ‘‘ Philistines” (in German, Phi- 
lister). 

The expenses of students vary con- 
siderably. The most costly classes 
are those of Berlin, Greifswalde, Ros- 
tock, Kiel, Gottingen, Leipsic; next 
to these, Prague, Vienna, Jena, Bres- 
lau, Halle, Giessen, Marburg, Bonn, 
Munich, Erlangen, Wurtzurg; and 
the cheapest, Heidelberg, Tubingen, 
Freiburg. In the first class, a stu- 
dent’s outlays for college fees and his 
living upon a scale of respectability, 
are per ann. about 120/.; in the 
second 90l., and in the last about 
70l. 

Those of the German Universities 
best adapted to young Englishmen 
are, in the writer’s opinion, (who has 
become familiar with their various or- 
ganizations,) Bonn on the Rhine, Hei- 
delberg, and Jena. These are distin- 
guished for excellency in system, and 
productive of those requisites sought 
afterby Englishmen. Besides, they have 
the recommendation of good climate 
and delightful scenery. Berlin and 
Munich are nearest the Royal resi- 
dences, and are more famous for pro- 
fessors, and their libraries, museums, 
collections of arts, &c. 


Til. DENMARK. 
University of Copenhagen. 

According to the present regulations of 
this University, the number of professors 
willin future be restricted to twenty-eight, 
and that of repetitors to three. The 
three faculties of theology, jurispru- 
dence, and medicine, to have each four 
professors, and that of philosophy sixteen. 
The latter faculty is thus divided :—for 
the class of general philosophy, two pro- 
fessors; for that of history and statis- 
tics two, and for each of the following, 
one, viz., Classical literature, Greek lite- 
rature, Oriental literature, political eco- 
nomy, esthetics, mathematics, astro- 
nomy, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, 
botany, and zoology. The repetitors 
teach the German, French and English 

languages. 
e salaries paid to professors of this 


Universities—Denmark—Sweden—Hungary. 
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University amount to 30,450 dollars per 
annum ; therefore the expenses of this 
University form a medium between those 
of Kénigsberg in East Prussia (37 profess- 
ors 28,423 dollars) and Breslau (47 pro- 
fessors, 37,180 dollars). 

For the Danish University of Kiel, see 
Statistics of the German Universities. 


IV. SWEDEN. 
University of Upsal. 

This University was attended by 1381 
students, of whom only five were foreign- 
ers :—students of theology, 318; juris- 
prudence, 286 ; medicine, 148 ; philoso- 
phy, 361; undisposed of at beginning of 
session, 268: total 1381. Of these, 133 
were nobles, 353 sons of clergy, 269 of 
citizens, 184 of peasants. 219 of govern- 
ment officers, 218 of other conditions. The 
greater part of them were aged from 20 
to 25 years. During the winter session, 
1835-36, the number was 1323. 


At present the Swedish Government 
is engaged with the project of attach- 
ing professors of the military sciences 
to a great many of the public schools. 
{t is also intended to institute a su- 
perior military school at Carlsberg 
near Stockholm. It is contemplated 
making military tuition so prevalent 
throughout Sweden, that not one sin- 
gle village will be exempted from it ; 
the most humble school-room will 
soon have its department of military 
exercises. This projected institution 
is favourably entertained by the peo- 
ple, as its fulfilment might tend to in- 
stil patriotism into the youth of the 
nation, and contribute most power- 
fully towards an effective and manly 
defence of the country in case of war 
or invasion. 


V. HUNGARY. 
Iniversity of Pesth. 


This University enumerates, besides a 
president and vice-president, in the theo- 
logical faculty 7 professors, jurispru- 
dence 6, medicine 18, philosophy 19. 
In the year 1836 the number of students 
promoted to the degrees of ‘‘ doctor’’ 
were, divinity 8, laws 5, medicine 45, 
chirurgy 9, philosophy 7. . 

Turnau is only to be considered as the 
supreme Catholic Lyceum. The number 
of students were 248. This number in- 
cluded twenty-two Greeks from the Gre- 
cian-Catholic dioceses of Eperies, Gross- 
wardein and Munkatz. 118 students de- 
voted themselves to theology, and 130 
to philosophy. 
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VI. HOLLAND. 


In the Universities of Holland, the 
entire number of students in 1835 
was 1527, viz., Leyden 771, Utrecht 
491, Groningen 265. 

According to the official Report of 
the Board of Public Education, made 
by the Government to the States Gene- 
ral, the conduct and application of the 
students were highly praiseworthy. 
Number ofscholars in the Latin schools 
1255 ; number of primary schools 
2832; total of students in the primary 
schools 304,599. These latter schools 
are objects of especial solicitude with 
the government. 

We cannot here refrain from dis- 
playing numerically the contrast be- 
tween Russia and Holland with respect 
to study. 

Russia, in 1835, population 60 mil- 
lions ; students 1566. Holland, in 
1835, population 2 millions ; students 
1527. Such isthe comparison: com- 
ment is unnecessary. 


VII. BELGIUM. 
The number of students in the Bel- 
gian Universities were, 
Brussels (a free institution) about 300 


Louvaine (Catholic) »» 350 
Gand (the state) » 150 
Liege Do, ss «a7o 

Total 1170 


—_—— 


VIII. GREECE. 
University of Athens. 


The foundation of this University 
is a subject that merits attentive con- 
sideration. Raised upon the soil 
where once flourished the Academy, 
the Lyceum, the Porticus, and the Gar- 
dens of Epicurus, this beautiful insti- 
tution must excite feelings of gratifi- 
cation in every lover of the classics. 

The royal decree which created 
this University was passed in 1834, 
and sets forth that the institution shall 
be denominated ‘‘ The Othon Univer- 
sity,”’ and that it shall be composed 
of four faculties:—The first com- 
prises the elementary and preparatory 
branches, embracing philosophy, phi- 
lology, mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy (more especially chemistry), natu- 
ral history, geography, statistics, and 
general history. The other three facul- 
ties are, divinity, medicine, and juris- 
prudence, with the political sciences. 


Universities—Holland, Belgium, and Greece. 
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The general organization is entirely 
the same as that of the German Uni- 
versities. The ordinary professors 
constitute the several faculties, but 
professors extraordinary are to be no- 
minated. A privilege of diffusing know- 
ledge by lectures out of the University 
will be imparted especially to those 
professors who have terminated their 
studies successfully abroad. At pre- 
sent, the Government is active in mak- 
ing scientific and other collections for 
the establishment, and a building of 
suitable extent and appropriate mag- 
nificence is in the course of erection. 

The University constitutes a su- 
preme council of public instruction ; 
aud the faculty of the elementary 
sciences hold ad interim the functions 
of the intended Academy of Sciences. 
The expenses of this academy are to 
be defrayed from the church funds, by 
endowments, legacies, and voluntary 
contributions. 

The University is presided over and 
directed by a Rector; and each faculty 
has its Dean. The Rector and Deans 
form a Senate, which has the same 
prerogatives as the Senates of the 
German Universities. In cases of im- 
portance, such as the election of a 
Rector, alterations of organization, 
drawing up of programmes, extraordi- 
nary matters in discipline,and such like, 
all members of the Senate meet to de- 
liberate. The Rector has the rank of 
a Counsellor of State; the ordinary 
Professors, that of Ministerial Counsel- 
lors; the Professors extraordinary, 
that of Ministerial Assessors. The 
salary of each Professor in Ordinary 
is fixed at 350 drachmes per month; 
but, after ten years’ service, it is in- 
creased to 450 drachmes. 

Five years after the foundation of 
the university, the faculties will have a 
right to propose candidates for filling 
vacancies. The professors may as- 
sume the title ‘‘ Member of the Coun- 
cil of Schools ”’ after ten years’ service ; 
and upon the lapse of twenty years, 
that of ‘‘ Member of the Superior 
Council of Schools.” 

The nomination of professors be- 
comes definitive at five years; after 
that time, no one can be dismissed or 
suspended except by judgment of 
Government. Upon retiring, a pro- 
fessor is entitled to claim one-half of 
his salary as a pension, if he have 
served ten years, two-thirds if twenty 
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years, and the whole when the length 
of time shall be forty years. 

The language commonly adopted is 
the modern Greek ; but in quotations 
there is no restriction. 

At official duties, and at ceremonies, 
the dress of the members of the ele- 
mentary faculty is dark blue; for the 
faculty of medicine, black; and for 
that of jurisprudence and the political 
sciences, crimson. The Rector wears a 
gold chain with a medal impressed with 
the King’s bust and the arms of Greece. 


Funeral of the Earl of Salisbury, temp. Edw IV._ 
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Government appointed the Rector 
and Deans for the first year. Hence- 
forth they will be elected by the pro- 
fessors. The greater part of the pro- 
fessors have made their studies in Ger- 
many, and four of them are natives of 
that country; one is a professor of 
law, the other three of the elementary 
sciences. 

The statutes applicable to the Othon 
University are entirely conformable to 
those of the University of Munich, 


PAPERS FROM THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—No. I. 


IT has been suggested to us that we could not perform a more acceptable 
service to literature, or one more agreeable to our readers, than to make public, 
in the form of a connected series, some of the curious Historical and Antiquarian 
documents which still remain unpublished among the manuscript treasures of 
the British Museum. We are aware that many may be found of greater im- 
portance than the following ; yet these are possessed of some curiosity and in- 
terest, and may be taken as an earnest of our intentions. 


ANCIENT FUNERALS. 

The Arundel MS. No. 26, is a folio 
volume which belonged to Sir William 
Dethick, Garter King of Arms. Its 
contents are miscellaneous; but re- 
late chiefly to negociations with fo- 
reign countries, in which the heralds 
were formerly employed. Among 
other articles relating to heraldic mat- 
ters at home, are an account of the 
funeral of Queen Elizabeth, dowager 
of King Edward the Fourth, (a full 
narrative of which is printed in the 
** Antiquarian Repertory*’’), some ac- 
count of the funeral ceremonies of 
King Henry the Seventh, at Rich- 
mond (described in a paper in Leland’s 
Collectanea), and the following arti- 
cles describing the funerals of two dis- 
tinguished noblemen. 


“« The interment of my lord of Salesbury 
at Birsham. 


[Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, 
having been taken prisoner at the battle 
of Wakefield, fought on the 31st Dec. 
1459, was beheaded. His head was fixed 
upon one of the gates of York, and his 
body interred in the priory at Pontefract. 
Subsequently, when peace had returned 
under the sway of Edward the Fourth, 
his remains were removed to the priory 
of Bisham, in Berkshire, pursuant to the 





* An abstract, collated with a copy in 
the Heralds’ Office, is given by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, in his preface to the “ Privy- 
purse Expenses of Elizabeth of York.” 


directions of his Will, which will be found 
printed in Dugdale’s Baronage, and in 
which he ordained, ‘‘ That on the day of 
his funeral there should be two coursers, 
one of them completely harnessed, with 
caparisons of his arms; as also banners, 
standards, and other accoutrements, ac- 
cording as was accustomed for a person 
of his degree.’? The accomplishment of 
these directions is recorded in the follow- 
ing document; the precise date of their 
performance does not appear, but it seems 
to have been after the creation of George 
Duke of Clarence in 1461. The account 
is copied into the register in the College 
of Arms, Funeral Interments, I. 3. fol. 7.] 

«‘My lord of Warwik’! offred, accord- 
yng to the duetie of the churche, the 
masse penny, and then stode on the 
right hand’ of the bisshop’ for suche 
causes as ye shall’ folowyng under- 
stand. 

My lord’ of Worcestre? there offred’ 
my lord’ of Salesbury cote of armys 
unto the bisshop’. The said bysshop’ 
deliv’ed the said cote of armes unto 
my lord’ of Warwik’, sone and heire 
to the said’ lord’ Salesbury, and my 





1 Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick 
and Salisbury, K.G. the eldest son of 
the deceased. He was the ‘‘ King maker ;” 
afterwards slain at the second battle of St. 
Alban’s in 1471. 

? John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, K.G. 
He had been the second husband of Ceci- 
lia Duchess of Warwick (who died 1450), 
one of the daughters of the deceased. 
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said lord of Warwik’ delyved’ the 
said cotte to Gartier kyng of armys. 

Than my lord Mountagew $ offred’ 
my said’ lord’ of Salesbury targe of 
armes to the said bisshop’, in likewise 
the bysshop’ delyv’ed the targe as he 
did’ the cotte to my lorde of Warwyke. 
The whiche targe the said’ lord’ War- 
wik’ delyv’ed unto Clarenceaulx kyng 
of armes. 

The sword was offred by my lord’ 
Hastynges‘ unto the said bysshop’ in 
this wise, holdyng the poynt in bothe 
his handes, the pomell’ and the crosse 
upward’, and the bysshop’ receyved it 
inthis wise by the handill’ of the swerde 
and delyv’ed it to the said sone and 
heire, the poynt of the sword’ than 
upright’, the same sone and heire than 
delyv’yng it unto Wyndesore herald’. 

After this the helme was offred to 
the said bysshop’ by my lord Fitz- 
hugh.» The said bishop’ delyvy’ng 
it to the said’ heir, the same heir than 
delyvy’ng the same helme to Chester 
herald. 

Than after was offred to the same 
bysshop’ his harneys, by a man of 
armys rydyng upon his curser, trappid 
in his armes, beryng his axe, the point 
downward’. The bisshop’ takyng it 
and turned’ the point upward’ and de- 
lyv’ed’ it to the said heir, and then the 
heir delyv’ed hit unto his owne herald’ 
called’ Warwik’, and sooall the kynges 
of armes and heraldes stode still w' 
thise thynges aforesaid on every syde 
of the bysshop’ as long as the offryng 
endured’. 

Item offred’ my lord’ of Clarens® to 
the bysshop’ a noble of gold’; and 
than my lady of Suffolke’ offred’ next 





3 John Neville, Baron, and afterwards 
Marquess, Montagu, and K.G. second son 
of the deceased. He was slain with his bro- 
ther the Earl of Warwick, at St. Alban’s. 

4 William Lord Hastings, K.G. a son 
in law of the deceased, and Lord Cham- 
berlain to King Edward the Fourth. He 
was beheaded by King Richard the Third. 

5 Henry Lord Fitz-Hugh, another son 
in law. 

6 George Duke of Clarence, K.G. next 
brother to King Edward the Fourth. He 
married the grand-daughter (and eventu- 
ally heiress) of the deceased; but at the 
period of this funeral he was a boy of ten 
or twelve years of age, which accounts for 
his not occupying a more prominent posi- 
tion. 

7 Alice, widow of William de la Pole, 


to the said bysshop’, and my lord of 
Suffolke®, her sone ledyng her, in their 
habites dolentz as hit apparteyneth’. 

Than offred my said’ lord of War- 
wike, in his dolent habite, led’ wt 
knyghtes, as my lord of Clarens was 
led’ with barons, and offred to the 
bisshop xx‘, 

Than offred my lord of Worcestre 
to the said bysshop’ in like forme xx*. 
and no personne went oute of the place 
dolent ordeyned in the herse for to 
offre unto tyme that the personne pre- 
ceydyng to the offryng were returned 
again to his place dolent in the herse 
that he came fro. ; 

And than offred the barons eche of 
them after their estate, in their habites 
dolent, to the said bisshop’, eche of 
them xij‘. 

(*And then after the sayde barons 
had offred, the ladyes then offred to 
the bysshop ; and when all the ladyes 
had offred, one of the saide ladyes 
which offred last, that is to saye, the 
lowest estate of the said ladyes, when 
she came to the herse she offred a pall 
of gold, and so did every barones 
after other offred (sic) a pall of cloth of 
golde. 

Then the olde lady duchesse of Suf- 
folk offred thre palles of golde. In 
lyke wyse the barons in my Lordes 
herse offred to the corps eche of them 
a pall of golde, the lowest baron be- 
gynnyng the offring first, and so pro- 
ceeding to the highest. 

And after this, offred my Lorde of 
Clarence unto the corps, v palles of 
gold. 

Then, after all the offring done, all the 
sayde kynges of armes and herauldes 
reverently bare all the thinges that 
were delyvered to them as is afore- 
sayde unto the Tombe where the said 
lorde was buryed, and there ben 
fyxed in such fourme as dothe apper- 
teyne.] 


Funeral of John Viscount Welles. 
Oth Feb. 1498. 
{John Viscount Welles, K.G. was 
doubly connected with the Blood Royal. 
He was uterine brother of the Countess of 





Duke of Suffolk, K.G. and granddaughter 
of Geoffrey Chaucer the Poet. 

8 John de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 
K.G 


9 The remainder is added from the Re- 
gister in the College of Arms. 
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Richmond, the mother of King Henry the 
Seventh; and he married the Princess 
Cecilia, one of the daughters of King Ed- 
ward the Fourth. (See the pedigrees of 
the Blood Royal, in the Collectanea To- 
pog. et Genealogica, vol. 1. pp. 297, 311.) 
His funeral was solemnized with a state 
correspondent to these exalted relations.] 


On saynt Apolyne day, the ix day 
of February, the yere of our Lord’ 
m! cccc iiij* and xviij, and of the reigne 
of kyng’ Henry the vij the xiiij, at 
Pasmers place in seynt Sithe-lane, of 
London,’ discessed the noble lord’ 
John vicount Wellis, uncle to the 
kyng’, and [halfe] brother to the ex- 
cellent prynces the kinges moder, 
{countes of Rychemonde!! ] whiche 
had’ maried’ the ladie Cecille iij*¢ 
daughter of the full’ noble memory 
kyng Edward’ the iiij'", and suster of 
our moost drade ladie the qwene, wiche 
ladie, after the desces of her foresaid’ 
lord’ incontinent sent the notyse ther- 
off? to the king, whiche then lay at 
Gren[wich], by Cutteler,!? lerned’ man’ 
in the law, and was of counseil with the 
said’ [Viscount] in his lyfetime, to know 
the plaisir wher his Grace wold’ have 
his corps buried’ and how. Then his 
Grace ordeyned’ and co’manded’ dy- 
vers of his conceil to have a co’mu- 
nicacion’ upon the same; and over that 
his pleasir was express’ to have his 
bodye buried’ at Westmynster in our 
Ladye chappelle wher his Grace en- 
tendeth to be. First, the corps was 
leid’ on a faire bord’, on acold’ paned’ 
flore, w' a hersse over hit of riche 
clothes w' iiij gret tapers aboute hit, 
w' candelstikkes accordyng, and so lay 
acertayn season, unto tyme he was 
sumwhat purified’; then was he putt in 
his wyndyng shett, not boweld’, but 
well’ wrapped’ in seryng cloth’, and so 
suerely sered’ by the wax-chandelors, 
and then chested and leyd under the 
foresaid hers ageyn, and daily ther had 
his servyce of the mynisters of that 
parrysshe chirche in to the fryday after 





10 Saint Sithe lane, so named from the 
church of St. Osythe, is now corrupted 
into Size Lane. It leads from Watling 
Street to Bucklersbury. 

" Inserted by a subsequent hand. 

12 Either William Cutler, called to the 
degree of Serjeant-at-Law in 1503, or 
John Cutler, raised to the same degree 
in 1505. 


Gent. Mac, Vou, IX, 
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that hit was remeved’ to Westmynster 
in manner as ensucth’. 

First, the v ordres of Friers went 
before in ordre, that is to say, the 
Fryers Augustyns, the Whit’ Fryers, 
the Grey Fryers, andthe Blacke Fryers, 
[and the Crouched Fryers'3]; [and 
after them folowed the ministers of the 
paryssh church of Saint Sythe, wyth’ 
ther best crosse. After them a pur- 
s’u*nt rydyng before the standard. 
Then folowid’ a purs’u*nt before no- 
blemen and knyghtes barons in great 
numbre, on horsebak and in blak 
gounes, havyng*] a gentilman’ called’ 
Villers, rydyng on a horsse trapp- 
ed’ with blacke cloth’ next before 
the formest chare hers, in a longue 
gowne of blacke cloth’, armed w' iiij 
scochyns of my lordes armes, his hode 
over his hede, berr[ing] a banner of my 
lordes armes ; and on every side of the 
draught rode the officiers of armes, wt 
their cottys of armes, their hoodys over 
their heedys, that is to say, Gartier and 
Richemounde kynges of armes, Wynde- 
sore herauld’, and Beruike poursuy- 
v‘nt which were [wore] my lordes 
cotte of armes in absence of Noirlion 
his owne poursuyv'nt. After them 
folowid’ the mowrners of his bloode. 
W'oute them, and so foreward’, were |. 
pouer men’ w* their hoodes over their 
heedes, beryngevery a torch brennyng ; 
andafter the chare folowed’ the estatis, 
that ys to say, The duc of Bucking- 
ham,Therll of Northumberlond,Therll’” 
of Derby, Therll’ of Essex, Therll’ of 
Kent, Therll’ of Devenshir’; after them 
all’ the lordes serv*ntes. 

Ther mete no procession the corps by 
the wey, but only every parryshe, that 
the corps passe thorow, range their 
bellis, wherfore they had a noble. 

The chest in the chare was covered’ 
wt a cloth of blacke velvet, and a 
crosse of whit’ damaske, over the bailes 
a large cloth of fine blacke velvet, 





13 The writer has enumerated only four 
instead of five: buta list of the churches 
in London on the preceding leaf of the 
same volume supplies the deficiency. 

* This passage is from the corrected 
copy of this account in the College of Arms, 
Funerals I. 3. 

14 So named from the Black-Lion of 
the Viscount’s arms; which are blazoned 
in a Roll of the time of Edward II. thus 
—‘‘ de Or, a un Lion rampaunt de Sable, 
od la couwe forchee.”’ 
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a crosse of white damaske over that 
another large cloth’ of blacke velvet w' 
a crosse of blacke cloth of golde, on 
that clothe iiij scocchyns betyn [beaten] 
w' gold’ of my lordes armes; and v 
horssys trapped’ in blacke drew the 
chare, on the forehors and the tiller a 
charyet man in mowrnyng habit, on 
every hors trapper iiij scocchyns betyn 
w' golde upon bokeram’: also all the 
draught’ was covered’ wt blacke cloth’; 
on every corner of the chare a banner, 
that is to say, a banner of the Trinitie, 
a banner of the patible of our Lord’, 
a banner of our Lady, a banner of 
seynt George armes. And on every 
banner aveyted’© a yeman a foot, to 
bere the banners when they passed by 
pentys,”” or other strettes. And in the 
Kynges stret at Westmynstre, the 
dean of saynt Stephen chappell’, with 
his bredern’ and vicars, mete w' the 
corps. When the chare wt the corps 
was come into saynt Margaret chirche- 
yerde of Westmynster, the prestys and 
religyous men of London’ turned’ home 





15 i, e. patibulum, the cross, or holy 
rood. 

16 Awaited. 

7 Penthouses and projections, with 
which London formerly abounded ; ‘“ or 
other strettes,’’ it seems doubtful whether 
the writer meant narrow streets, or lite- 
rally ‘‘ straits.’’ 


Richmond Palace. 
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ageyn; and the bisshop of London’, 
and the abbot of Westmynster, in pon- 
tificalibus, with his covent, caste the 
holy water on the corps; whiche then, 
covered’ w‘ the uprest!* cloth’ of the 
chare, borne by yemen, and the mowrn- 
ers sett to their handes, and all’ other 
estatys, in ordre as before, proceded’ 
to the chirche, wher the hersse was 
ordeyned of iiij notable candelstikkes, 
w' v principall’ havyng upon ccc lightes 
set betwen’ the qwer’ and the highe 
auter, garnysshed wt bolles and pencel 
of his bage [badges] and iiij bannerolles 
of my lorde and my ladye armes. 

[The iiij great baners that wer at 
the iiij corners of the chare were sett 
at the iiij corners of the barryers of 
the herse. Whiche barryers were co- 
vered wt black cloth. And when the 
corps was put under the herse, the 
bysshop’ of London beganne the 
Dirige. And when the service of that 
nyght was doon, there was ordeynied 
spyces and swete wyne for the lordes 
and the quere. On the saterdaye 
anon’ after vj of the clok in the 
mornyng, the Dean of the Kynges 
chapell, Doctor Jane, sange the fyrst 
solempne masse whiche was of o° lady, 
at that masse sange the clerkes and 
the chyldren’ of the Abbey and wt or- 
gans. Fun. I. 3.] 
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RICHMOND PALACE. 
(With a Plate.) 


Et jam summa procul suberbientis 
SHEN culmina splendide coruscant, 
Quas rex Septimius serenus edes 
MonrTeM nomine DiviTeM vocavit 
A quidam regiuncula Brigantum, 
Heres cujus erat domo paterna. 


IN the lines we have here quoted, 
the poet has not only adhered closely 
to historical truths, but he has ex- 
pressed them with remarkable accu- 
racy andexactness. The royal manor 
of Richmond was anciently known by 
the name of Sheen, a name expressing 
in Saxon the conspicuous height and 
beauty of its far-famed hill; and it re- 
tained that name until King Henry the 
Seventh, on building a new palace, gave 
it the name of his own paternal title, 
derived from the earldom of Richmond 
in Yorkshire, 


Lelandi Cygnea Cantio. 


The manor was parcel of the royal 
demesne of Kingston, which belonged 
to the Crown in the Saxon times; but 
it was not peculiarly graced with the 
residence of royalty, until a compara- 
tively recent period. The earliest pas- 
sages recorded of its history relate to 
its tenure by the family of Belet, to 
whom it was granted by King Henry 
the First, to be held by the grand ser- 
jeanty of Chief Butler or Cupbearer. 
It subsequently passed through several 
private hands (as will be seen in the 
History of Surrey, by Manning and 
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Bray, or the Environs of London, by 
Messrs. Lysons), until in the reign of 
Edward the First it is supposed to 
- have returned into the possession of 
the Crown. Only one instance, how- 
ever, has been noticed of that sovereign 
being at Shene, and one of Edward the 
Second ; but it is certain that Edward 
the Third had a manor-house there, 
since this was the scene of his death, 
on the 21st of June, 1377. 

Here, also, on the Ist of June 1394, 
died Anne of Bohemia, the Qucen of 
his successor, Richard the Second; 
who, we are told, ‘‘ cursed the place 
on that account, and so hated it ever 
after, that he would never come there, 
but he commanded the buildings to be 
demolished.” 

Shene was rebuilt by King Henry 
the Fifth, at the beginning of his reign ; 
and the 13th chapter of the life of 
that monarch, written by Thomas de 
Elmham, relates to the ‘‘ building of 
the manor of Shene, and the founda- 
tion of two religious houses (named 
Bethlem and Sion) on the banks of the 
Thames not far from thence.’? The 
palace is described as “‘ a delightful 
mansion, of skilful and costly archi- 
tecture, and becoming to the royal 
dignity.” 

King Edward the Fourth, in the 6th 
year of his reign, granted the manor 
of Shene to his Queen Elizabeth for 
her life; on whose death, in 1486, it 
was taken possession of by her son- 
in-law King Henry the Seventh, who 
thenceforth frequently resided here. 

It is recorded by Stowe, that ‘‘ In 
the moneth of May 1492 was holden 
a great and valiant justing within 
the kinges mannor of Shine, the 
which endured by the space of a 
moneth, sometime within the saide 
place, and some time without, uppon 
the Grene without the gate of the said 
mannor. In the which space a com- 
bate was holden and done betwixt Sir 
James Parkar, knight, and Hughe 
Vaughan, gentleman usher, uppon 
controversie for the armes that Gartar 
gave to the sayde Hughe Vaughan: 
but hee was there allowed by the Kinge 
to beare them, and Sir James Parkar 
was slaine at the first course.” 

On the 2lst Dec. 1498, when the 
King was at the palace, ‘ at nine of 
the clocke at night, sodainely began a 
great fire within the King’s lodging ; 
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which fire continued till midnight, by 
violence whereof much and a great 
part of the old buildings of the place 
was brent, with hangings, beds, ap- 
parell, plate, and manie jewels.”— 
(Stowe.) 

Henry immediately determined to 
rebuild it in greater magnificence ; and 
the result was the edifice represented 
in the view now placed before the 
reader. In 1501, ‘‘ when the King 
had finished much of his new building 
at his manor of Shine, and againe fur- 
nished and repaired that before was 
perished with fire, it pleased him to 
command it should be called his manor 
of Richmond, and not otherwise,””-— 
(Stowe.) 

In 1505-6 happened another, though 
less important, fire. ‘‘ The 5. of Ja- 
nuary, in the night, the King’s chamber 
was fired at Richmond, the which 
might not be quenched, till many cur- 
taines, carpets, rich beds, and much 
other stuffe was consumed.”’—(Stowe.) 

And only six months after, another 
catastrophe happened. ‘‘ In the be- 
ginning of the moneth of July, a gal- 
lerie newe builded at Richmonde, 
wherein the King and the Prince his 
son had walked not one hour before, 
fell sodainely downe about midnight, 
butnochristian man perished thereby.” 
(We again quote the honest London 
chronicler.) 

When Philip King of Castile visited 
Henry the Seventh in 1506, the King 
took him from London to Richmond, 
“where manie notable feates of armes 
were prooved both of tilt, turnie, and 
barriers.”” (Holinshed.) 

On the 22d of April 1509 King 
Henry the Seventh died at this, his 
favourite palace. His successor kept 
his first Christmas there “‘ with great 
royaltie.”” On“ the twelfe of Januarie 
(says Holinshed) diverse gentlemen 
prepared to just, and the King and 
one of his Privie Chamber, called Wil- 
liam Compton,* secretlie armed them- 
selves in the Little Park of Richmond, 
and so came into the justes unknowne 
to all persons. The King never ran 
openlie before, and did exceeding well. 





* Grandfather of the first Lord Comp - 
ton, and great-grandfather of the first Earl 
of Northampton. He was the raiser of 
his family, and at the period of his death 
in nomination for election into the order 
of the Garter. 
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Master Compton chanced to be sore 
hurt by Edward Neville esquier, brother 
to the lord of Aburgavennie, so that 
he was like to have died. One person 
there was that knew the King, and 
cried ‘God save the King;’ and, 
with that, all the people were asto- 
nied, and then the King discovered 
himself, to the great comfort of the 
people.” 

“* On Newyeeres day 1511, at Rich- 
mont, the Queene was delivered of a 
Prince, to the great rejoicing of the 
whole realme. He was named Henry ; 
but died on the 23. of Februarie next 
following at Richmont, and was buried 
at Westminster.” 

Shortly after this, the manor of 
Richmond was eclipsed by the magni. 
ficence of the new palace erected by 
Cardinal Wolsey at Hampton Court, 
and which the Cardinal relinquished 
to the King in 1526; ‘‘ in recompence 
whereof,” adds Stowe, ‘the King 
licensed him to lic in his mannor of 
Richmond at his pleasure, and so hee 
lay there at certaine times.” It is re- 
marked by Hall, that ‘‘ when the com- 
mon people, and especially such as had 
been servants to Henry VII. saw the 
Cardinal keep house in the manor- 
royal of Richmond, which that mon- 
arch so highly esteemed, it was a 
marvel to hear how they grudged, say- 
ing, Soe a butcher’s dogge dothe lie in 
the Manor of Richemounde!"” Their 
indignation was still further excited 
by the circumstance that Wolsey kept 
his Christmas in great state here, 
whilst the King himself observed that 
feast with the utmost privacy at El- 
tham, on account of the plague. 

On the 20th Jan. 1540-1, King 
Henry granted Richmond, amongst 
other estates in several counties, to his 
divorced wife, Anna of Cleves, towards 
the maintenance of her dignity so long 
as she should reside in England. She 
surrendered it to King Kdward the 
Sixth in the second year of his reign. 

Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth 
both gave Richmond a large share of 
their presence; and it was here that 
Queen Elizabeth breathed her last, on 
the 24th March 1602. The Court had 
removed thither on the 2ist of January 
preceding. ‘ Upona Saturday night,” 
says Sir Robert Carey, (it was twelve 
days before her death,) ‘she gave 
command that the Great Closet should 
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be prepared for her to go to Chappell \ 
the next morning. The next day, all 
things being in a readinesse, wee long 
expected her coming. After eleven 
o’clock, one of the groomes came out 
and bade make ready for the Private 
Closet, she would not go to the Great. 
There we stayed long for her coming; 
but at the last she had cushions layd 
for her in the Privy Chamber hard by 
the Closet doore, and there she heard 
service. From that day forwards she 
grew worse and worse. She remained 
upon her cushions four days and nights 
at the least. All about her could not 
persuade her either to take any suste- 
nance or to go to bed. My Lord Admi- 
rall was sent for; what by fair means, 
what by force, he gat her to bed. 
There was nohope of her recovery, be- 
cause she refused all remedies.”” On 
the day before the Queen’s death, the 
Lord Admiral, Lord Keeper, and Se- 
cretary Cecil, attended at her bed’s 
foot,* to request her wishes upon the 
accession ; Elizabeth was speechless, 
but she made certain signs, which the 
Lords were pleased to understand as 
signifying her approval of the King of 
Scotland. 

There are only occasional instances 
of the presence of King James the First 
at Richmond; for it was not retained 
as one of his own palaces, but was 
assigned in succession to his two sons, 
Henry and Charles, Princes of Wales.t 

Charles, when King, was occasion- 
ally here; but Hampton Court had 
obtained the preference; and these 
two Palaces were too nearly contigu- 
ous to be both maintained for the So- 
vereign at the same time. It appears 
from the names given to several of the 
rooms at Richmond in the survey which 
follows, that it was used for the dwel- 
ling and education of the Royal chil- 
dren. King Charles the Second was 
here educated by Bishop Duppa. 

When the levelling days of the Com- 
monwealth arrived, this Palace was 
seized and dismantled by the Parlia- 
ment ; previously to which, a Survey 
was made in 1649, from which the 





* If the reader will turn to Hume, he 
will see how very inaccurately the popular 
historian has described the last days of 
Elizabeth. 

+ See Nichols's Progresses, &c. of King 
James the First, index to Places visited, 
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following curious descriptive particu- 
lars are derived : 

‘* All that capital messuage, Palace, or 
Court House, commonly called Richmond 
Court, consisting of one large and fair 
structure of free-stone, of two stories high, 
covered with lead. The lower of which 
stories conteyns one very large room called 
the Great Buttery, well floored and lighted, 
and one other little room called the But- 
tery Chamber, another room called the 
Silver Scullery, and one other little room 
called the Saucery, and a large and fayr 
passage, The higher story conteyning 
one fayr and large room 100 feet in length, 
and 40 in breadth, called the Great Hall, 
This room hath a screen in the lower end 
thereof, over which is a little gallery, and 
a fayr foot-pace in the higher end thereof; 
the pavement is of square tile, and it is 
very well lighted and seeled, and adorned 
with eleven statues in the sides thereof; 
in the midst a brick hearth for a charcoal 
fire, having a large lanthorn in the roof of 
the hall fitted for that purpose, turreted 
and covered with lead. Mem. In the 
north end of the Great Hall there is one 
turret or clock case, covered with lead ; 
which, together with the lanthorn in the 
middle thereof, are a special ornament 
unto that building. 

«* The Privy Lodgings, consisting of a 
very large free-stone building, of curious 
workmanship, three stories high, all co- 
vered with lead, conteyning twelve rooms 
upon every storie; the lowest whereof 
conteyns one fayr room, called the Wait- 
ers’ Chamber, floored with boards; three 
rooms called the Robe Rooms ; four rooms 
belonging to the Master of the Horse ; 
one other room called the Servants’ Din- 
ing Room; and three other rooms be. 
longing to the Groom of the Stole, all well 
floored, lighted, and seeled. The middle 
storie conteyns one room, called the Lobby, 
arched over head, and covered with lead, 
in the middle of which roof is a fayr 
lanthorn ; one other fayr chamber floored 
with board, called the Guard Chamber ; 
one other room called the Presence Cham- 
ber; one other room called the Privy 
Closet ; one other room called the Privy 
Chamber ; one other room called the Pas- 
sage; one other room called the Beds 
chamber: one other room called the 
With-drawing-chamber ; one other room 
called the Duke of York’s Bed Chamber ; 
one other room called the School Cham- 
ber ; and one other room called the Room 
for the Pages of the Bed Chamber ; one 
other room used for a Passage ; being all 
of them well lighted and seeled, and mat- 
ted upon the floors, and in themselves 
very pleasant and useful. The third 
storie conteyns twelve chambers very well 
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lighted, seeled, and most of them matted, 
and all fit for present use. Mem. That 
the structure last mentioned is leaded and 
battayled,and hath upon it fourteen tur- 
rets ali covered with lead, standing a con- 
venient height above the said leads ; which 
turrets very much adorn and set forth 
the fabrick of the whole structure, and 
are a very graceful ornament unto the 
whole house, being perspicuous to the 
country round about. In the middle of 
the structure last mentioned is one paved 
court, of twenty-four feet broad, and 
forty feet long, which renders all the 
rooms thereof, that lye inwards, to be very 
light and pleasant. 

‘* One round structure or building of 
freestone, called the Canted Tower, four 
stories high, covered with lead and em- 
battled, conteyning one cellar and four 
handsome rooms, one above another, and 
one stayr-case of stone, 120 steps in as. 
cent: this tower is a chief ornament unto 
the whole fabrick of Richmond Court. 

‘* One fair and large structure or build- 
ing three stories high, called the Chapel 
Building, covered with lead and battled ; 
the lowest of which stories conteyns one 
fayr and spacious cellar, very well arched, 
called the Wyne Cellar, and one little 
room in the side thereof. The middle 
storie conteyns three rooms used for the 
Yeomen of the Wyne Cellar; and two 
rooms called the Groom-Porter’s Rooms. 
The third storie conteyns one fayr and 
large room, 96 foot long, and 30 foot 
broad, used for a Chapel. This room is 
very well fitted with all things useful for 
a chapel ; as fair lights, handsome cathe- 
dral seats and pews, a removable pulpit, 
and a fayr case of carved work for a payr 
of organs. 

‘‘ The Queen’s Closet, consisting of one 
pile of building of two stories high, 
covered with lead and batteled, adjoyning 
to the said chapel building on the east side 
thereof, conteyning oneroom below-stayrs, 
called the Princess Mary’s Kitchen, one 
other little room used for a Poultry 
Room, and a little room belonging to the 
Groom Porter ; and conteyning one large 
room above stayrs called the Queen’s 
Closet, well matted, lighted, and seeled, 
having a fayr windowe therein opening 
into the Chapel, and three other rooms, 
called the Passages above-stayrs. 

‘*The Prince’s Closet, consisting of 
one other pile or structure of stone build- 
ing, covered with lead and batteled, being 
two stories high, adjoyning to the said 
Chapel building on the west side thereof, 
conteyning below-stayrs, one room called 
the Ewry, two little rooms called the 
Vestry Rooms, and one large payr of 
stayrs leading from the Middle Court ta 
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the Chapel, and one fayr room, called the 
Prince’s Closet, well matted, lighted, and 
seeled, having one fayr window opening 
into the Chapel, and one room or passage, 
and two little rooms, part of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Lodgings 
and also consisting of one other pile or 
structure of building, two stories high, 
covered with lead, and batteled with stone, 
lying between and unto the aforesaid 
buildings called the Hall and Chapel 
Buildings towards the south, conteyning 
two long, fayr, and large passages twenty - 
seven yards long, the one below-stayrs 
und the other above, of singular use and 
special ornament to the fabrick of the 
whole house ; and also consisting of one 
other structure of stone building, two 
stories high, called the Middle Gate, 
covered with lead and batteled with stone, 
lying between and unto the said Hall and 
Chapel Building towards the north, con- 
teyning one fayr arched gate, and one 
large payr of stairs, leading into the Great 
Hall, and one little room belonging to the 
Yeomen of the Buttery below-stayrs, and 
two rooms, part of Lord Chamberlain’s 
Lodgings above-stairs. Unto the north. 
east corner of this building adjoins one 
other little building, two stories high, 
covered with lead and battelled, conteyn- 
ing three little rooms below-stayrs, and 
three above, two whereof were part of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Lodgings. 

‘6 Mem. That the aforesaid structures, 
called the Great Hall building, the Pas- 
sage Building, the building adjoyning to 
the west side of the Chapel Building, and 
the Middle Gate Building, do include 
within them one fayr court, paved with 
free-stone, 67 feet long, and 66 feet broad, 
in which court stands one very large 
fountain of lead.’’ 

The remainder of the Survey is 
equally curious, though too long for 
insertion here. It proceeds to describe 
other ranges of building, containing 
the Wardrobe and other domestic 
offices ; a building called the Fryars 
(evidently the remains of the ancient 
convent before mentioned as founded 
by King Henry V. and called Beth- 
lem,) the Kitchens, Larders, Wood- 
yard, Bakehouse, &c. &c. ‘The whole 
document will be found in the Vetusta 
Monumenta, and in Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses of Queen Elizabeth (new edi- 
tion). 

The commissioners of the House of 
Commons sold the palace, April 12, 
1650, to Rookesby, Goodrich, and 
Baynes, on behalf of themselves and 
other creditors, and it afterwards came 
into the hands of Sir Gregory Norton, 
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Bart. one of the regicides. The mate- 
rials were valued at 10,7821. 19s. 2d. 
and shortly after the great mass of the 
ancient structure was removed. Por- 
tions adjoining to the Green were left; 
and some small remains of them, of 
which the most conspicuous is an 
ancient gateway, still linger on that 
spot, partially concealed by the several 
residences* which have sprung up 
upon the site of the palace, much in 
the same way as the courts of St. 
James’s Palace, Westminster, have 
been crowded with a heterogeneous as. 
semblage of parasitical buildings. 
Before we conclude, we will men- 
tion that there are the following dis- 
tinct views of Richmond Palace :— 


1. Onasmall scale, at the corner 
of Speed’s map of the county of Sur- 
rey. 

2. A drawing in the possession of 
the Earl of Cardigan (afterwards Duke 
of Montagu), engraved by J. Basire for 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1765. 
(Vetusta Monumenta, vol. 1m. pl. 
xxiii.) The same is copied in folio, 
in Maurice’s ‘‘ Richmond, a Poem;”’' 
and again, in the plate now placed be- 
fore the reader. 

3. A view taken from the same 
point, and attributed to Hollar by Mr. 
Lysons. It is engraved by Vander- 
gucht in a long slip plate, which is 
inserted in the fifth volume of Aubrey’s 
History of Surrey ; and again publish- 
ed (from the same copper) in Lysons’s 
Environs of London. 

4. A distant view, taken from the 
Ferry (on the site of the present 
Bridge), with a curious group of mor- 
rice dancers in front. The original, 
painted by Vinkeboom, was formerly 
in the possession of Lord Viscount 
FitzWilliam; and is now in his gallery 
at the University of Cambridge. It 
is engraved, 1. by R. B. Godfrey, 
1774; 2. by J. Barlow, for Mau- 
rice’s ‘‘ Richmond ;”’ and afterwards 
inserted in the second edition of Ni- 
chols’s Progresses, &c. of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

5. A distant view, from the hill, 
with a train of travellers on the road, 





* See a very clear account of nine se- 
veral ‘‘ messuages,’’ and the leases by 
which they were held, in Manning and 
Bray’s Surrey, I, 412. 
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*“Wentzel Hollar delineavit 1638 ;” a 
small slip (74 inc. by 2) aquatinted by 
G. Lewis, for the late Henry Smedley, 
esq. 

6. The east view of the gateway and 
remains next the Green, engraved by 
Samuel and Nathaniel Buck, 1737. 


7. A bird’s eye from the Green, W. 
Shaftoe, delin. N. Parr, sc. small 
4to. 


8. The gateway, aquatint. by I. C. 
Barlow, folio, 1791. 


The second view in the possession 
of Viscount Fitz William, and publish- 
ed by the Society of Antiquaries in 
1765, as representing the Palace when 
viewed from the Green, * and particu- 
larly described as such both in Ly- 
sons’s Environs and in the History of 
Surrey, in fact represents the Palace 
of Theobalds, and is the same which 
was copied in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for Feb. 1836. J.G.N. 


* Mr. Lysons, however, discerned se- 
veral inconsistences, and conjectured it 
might be the lodge in the Old Park. The 
structure represented is too extensive for 
a building of that kind; and from de- 
scriptions, and other proofs noticed in our 
Magazine for Feb. 1836, there is no ques- 
tion that it is Theobalds. 





Mr. Urban, Nov. 15. 

AFTER the lamented death of the 
Reverend Edward Smedley, an event 
which called forth the sympathy of 
the numerous friends by whom he was 
known and esteemed, there was pub- 
lished, under the editorial care of the 
Marquess of Northampton, a volume 
of poems contributed by different au- 
thors, and entitled a ‘‘ Tribute”’ to the 
memory of Mr. Smedley. 

The motives which induced the no- 
ble editor and his numerous coadju- 
tors to put forth this volume are so 
amiable, as not only to disarm criti- 
cism, but also to command our re- 
spect. There is, however, in the vo- 
lume one exception; an instance of 
literary disingenuousness, not to use 
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any harsher term, so gross, that, in 
justice to the editor and the public, it 
ought not to be suffered to pass unno- 
ticed. 

At p. 144 of the Tribute is the fol- 
lowing :— 

“To FRR RRR KEE K OK 

IMPROMPTU, 


By the Marchese Spineto. 


La benda lacera, 
Tutto sconvolto, 
Amor di lagrime 
Bagnava il volto. 


Mostrava l’omero 
Inerme e scarco, 
Che rotto Venere 
Aveagli l’arco. 

Cio a te ben devesi, 
Empio, gridai ; 
A te che nuocere 
Altro non sai. 


Si volge, mirami, 
Si acciglia, e tace: 
Ma dentro l’anima 
Non trova pace, 


Su fiori il gomito 
Appoggia e il canto ; 
Dormir dissimula 
Ma veglia intanto. 


Quindi in un subito 
Si leva, e irato 
Grida, Vittoria : 
L’arco é trovato. 
L’arco infallibile 
Che val per mille, 
E ladorabile 
Ciglio di Fille. 
Disse; e scoccandomi 
Un dardo al core, 
** Or vanne, e lagnatia’’ 
Gridd, ‘* d’amore.”’ 

Now, Mr. Urban, it is impossible 
to deny some merit to this ‘‘ Im- 
prompiu,’”’ and, were it ‘* the Mar- 
chese Spineto’s’’ own composition, he 
might claim some little rank as a poet; 
but the truth is, that the soi-disant 
“« Impromptu’”’ is borrowed from the ce- 
lebrated Sicilian poet, Giovanni Meli,* 
and has been printed so long since as 





* Giovanni Meli was a native of Palermo, and was born in the year 1746. He 


was Professor of Chemistry in the University, but his celebrity arose from his poeti- 


cal talents. 


His Anacreontic compositions in the Sicilian dialect are extremely po- 


pular; and so highly was he esteemed, that a marble statue was decreed to him, in 


his lifetime, by his native city. 


Prince Leopold of Sicily caused a medal of him to 


be struck at Vienna, on the reverse of which are the words ‘‘ Anacreonti Siculo.”” He 


died in 1815, 
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the year 1787.* Nor even has “ the 
Marchese”’ the little merit of first 
giving to Meli’s production an Italian 
dress, for I find it in Italian in the 
« Rime” of Giovanni Rosini, printed at 
Pisa in 1831. (Tom. iv. p. 157.) 

I give the Sicilian text of Meli with 
Rosini’s version ; and your readers will 


LU GIGGHIU- 


La benda lacera, 
Spinnatu tuttu, 
Chiancia Cupidini 
A chiantu ruttu ; 


Rucculiavasi 
Pallidu, e zarcu: 
Me Matri Veneri 
Mi rumpiu l’arcu. 


Oh! beni stijati, 
(Ci dissi allura :) 
Tu si diavulu, 
Non criatura ; 


*Nerepati; ruditi; 
Si: c’aju gustu ; 
Almenu termina, 
Speddi stu sustu. 


A st’ improperii 
S’ingatta, e taci; 
Ma dintra é torbidu, 
Non trova paci. 


Posa lu guvitu 
Supra d’un sciuri ; 
Finci di dormiri, 
Ma’ un dormi Amuri. 


Poi tuttu ’nzemmula 
Pigghiannu sciatu, 
Grida: Vittoria, 
L’arcu é truvatu ; 


L’arcu infaliibili, 
Chi va pri milli, 
E Vadorabili 
Gigghiu di Filli ; 
Dissi; e d’un subitu 
Scuccandu un dardu ; 
Si ’ntisi un murmuru: 
Ai! ai! com’ ardu! 


It is only fair that the elegant little 
poem of Meli should be restored to its 
right author, and, if presented to the 
English reader of Italian, that it should 
be given in its harmonious original, 
and in the honest version of Rosini. 
It is desirable also that future pla- 
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judge for themselves not only of the 
originality of ‘‘ the Marchese’s” Im- 
promptu, but also of the feebleness of 
the alterations which he has ventured 
to make. Can it be that ‘‘ the Mar- 
chese”’ did not understand the fourth 
stanza of the Sicilian that he has omit- 
ted it? 


IL CIGLIO. 


La benda lacera, 
Mozze le piume, 
Struggeasi in lacrime 
Di Gnido il Nume ; 


E querelandosi, 
Fra i gridi e il pianto 
Sclamava: ahi! Venere 
M’ha Varco infranto! 


Oh! ben fe a toglierti 
Quel reo trastullo ; 
Che tu se’ un demone, 
Non un fanciullo ; 


Rispondo: or, barbaro, 
Piangi, e ti rodi! 
Cosi almen termine 
Avran tue frodi. 


A’ miei rimproveri 
S’acquatta, e tace ; 
Ma in volto é torbido, 
Né trova pace. 


Posando il gomito 
Poi sovra un fiore, 
S’addorme ... Ahi! stolidi! 
Non dorme Amore. 

Ch’anzi, in subito, 
Come destato, 
Grida, vittoria, 
L’arco é trovato. 


L’arco infallibile, 
Che val per mille, 
E l’adorabile 
Ciglio di Fille. 


Disse ; e sollecito 
Scoccando un dardo, 
Udissi un gemito: 
Ahi! ahi! com’ardo! 


giarists should not suppose that they 
may trust with impunity to the sources 
from which they borrow remaining 
undiscovered because somewhat out 
of the common track. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
.H. 





* Poesie Siciliane dell’ Abate Giovanni Meli, Pubblico Professore di Chimica nella 
Reg. Accademia degli Studj di Palermo. Palermo, 1787. 
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IN TOGA CANDIDA 


COLLOQUIUM INTER CONSERVATOREM ET DESTRUCTOREM. 








C. Unde mihi obsequium est istud? D, Suffragia venor : 
Te, plebis partes ut tueare, rogo. 
Quis fucrim, qui sint habitus, aperire juvabit, 
Libera si fandi copia detur. C. Agas. 
. Ecce Reformator radicitus—C. exstirpandus. 
Propugnans patrix jura—C. lucrumque tuum. 
. In nova fert animus. Proceres, Ecclesia, Leges, 
Jam mihi precipiti sunt reparanda manu. 
Justitia infelix tandem donetur Ierne ! 
Inque istam O’Connell, qua cruce dignus, eat! 
. Me duce, Paupertas ergastula feeda relinquit ; 
Debitor a claustris, me duce, tutus abit. 
Id tibi erit cordi : namque inter cetera, fors sit, 
Ut fiant, tabulas percupis ipse novas. 
. Libera grana volo; amotis commercia vinclis ; 
Queque sibi placeant Numina, quisque colat. 
Quid prosint Proceres, et avito stemmate ducti 
Insignes tituli, nescio. C. Credo equidem. 
D. Annua concilia, et sua sint suffragia cuique, 
Et voti indicium calculus ille notet. 
Exulet a Procerum rubicundus Episcopus aula. 
Pauper erat Dominus ; sit quoque servus inops. 
Pingue sacerdoti*tandem minuatur obeso, 
Et desint avide vina dapesque guli. 
Ipsa sibi in proprios Ecclesia serviat usus ; 
Purior hec fiet, quo mage pauper erit. 
Templis quisque suis stipendia prestet ; iniquum est 
Alteram ad alterius pendere dona deos. 
Execror Hanovii mandata infanda tyranni, 
Et plebi fasces juraque rapta queror. 
Denique Regine subeunti tedia regni, 
Quantam habeas, mecum confer amicus opem. 
C. Accipe nunc contra. Num tu, nebulonis ad instar, ° 
Mi fucum facias? mi dare verba putes? 
Quod potero, res ut sit publica salva, laboro : 
Firmaque sint Anglis Jus, Diadema, Fides. 
En nostri opposito radiantes sole colores ! 
Splendet cum rubeo purpura mista croco ! 
Tune Reformator! potius Destructor habere : 
Convenict titulus moribus iste tuis : 
Omnia qui demens veterum monimenta dierum 
Obruere, atque una strage perire, velis. 
Reginz falso nomen pritenflere cause 
Ausus es, et ficta te pietate tegis. 
Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus istis 
Hee eget; at populi est tuta favore sui. 
Dedignor comitem torvo me jungere Hiberno, et 
Huic Caudam articulo multiplicare meo. 
Anglia Pontificum fraudes, perjuria, temnit ; 
Nec quid, quod metuat, dum sibi fidat, habet. 
Reginam, Clerum, Proceres, Plebemque tuebor : 
Quemque sua maneat conditione decus ! 
Incolumi Regno, tuta est Ecclesia: durat 
Incolumi pariter Relligione Thronus : 
Inque vicem nexu munimina mutua prestant: 
Disrupta intereunt ; consociata vigent. 


Gent, MAc, Vou, IX. G 
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Welch Triad concerning Britain. 


Nostra, precor, multis Victoria floreat annis ; 
. Fatali vigeat Nomine partus honos! 
D. Quin tibi pro puncto dena hee sestertia sumas, 
Et, quanto indigeas, vina cibosque vores. 
C, Egredere actutum, scelus! at prius accipe calcem. 
Ingenio non sunt hc subeunda meo. 
Heeccine sit rerum renovatio pura? vigorem 
Optatum placitis ambitus iste dabit ? 
Ipse vize antiquie insistam, qua, foedere certo, 
Promissa est anime pax requiesque mez. 
Vivat in weternum Regina, Ecclesia! nostras 
Excipiat clamor terque quaterque preces ! 


Habit: in Schola Sancti Salvatoris, xv. Kal. Decemb. A. S. mpccexxxvil. 


Orriein oF THE Wetcu TRIAD CON- 
CERNING THE EARLY History oF 
Great Britain, 


MR. Probert (Welch Laws, Pref.) 
says, that the Triads were formed by 
Dyvunal Moelmud, who flourished 
about 400 years before the Christian 
zra, and among these Triads, he gives 
the following (p. 374) :— 

“‘There are three pillars of the na-~ 
tion of the Isle of Britain. The first 
was Hu the Mighty, who brought the 
nation of the Cambrians first to the 
Isle of Britain (A), and they came from 
the Summer Country (B), which is 
called Defrobani, [that is, where Con- 
stantinople now stands (C)], and they 
came over the Hazy Sea (D) [the 
German Ocean] to the Isle of Britain, 
and to Armorica (E), where they set- 
tled.”’ 

As Mr. Probert (p. 373) speaks with 


great contempt of English Antiquari- 
ans, because they will not have their 
causes tried by a Welch Jury, he can- 
not be justly offended if one of them 
finds, that this Triad is no more than 
a legend, fabricated from Strabo, &c. 


(A) Hu the Mighty.|—He is identi- 
fied with Noah, or one of his sons. 
This hypothesis the book of Genesis 
only supports, (x. 5,) by the Isles of 
the Gentiles, by which the Ilebrews 
understood the isles of the Mediterra- 
nean. Among these our country was 
never included. 


(B) The Summer Country. — (D) 
Hazy Sea.) — Strabo says (p. 6, ed. 
Casaub.), that Homer did not only 
know the Cimmerian Bosphorus and 
its inhabitants, but actually the Hazy 
Sea, which he describes in the follow- 
ing lines of the Odyssey :— 


Tlepe Kae vetbeAn Kekadvpevos—ovderor autos 
Hedwos chacOov emXapurera, &c.—(L. xv.) 


The Summer Country is taken from 
the “‘ regio aprica” of Pliny, in his de- 
scription of the vicinity of the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus.—(L. iv, c. 12, ed, 
Pintian, p. 66.) 

(C) Defrobani.] — Constantinople. 
This appellation Defrobani is fabricated 
from the island of Taprobana, an island 
which, Strabo says, was not smaller 
than Britain.—(L. ii. p. 130, ed. Ca- 
saub.) It was situated in the parts 
south of India, and, according to One- 
sicritus, was twenty days’ sail from the 
continent.— (Id. L. xv. pp. 690, 691, 
ed. Casaub.) The same author (p. 72) 
leads us to infer, that Taprobana was 
mixed up with the legend, through a 
parallel of the latitude, 


These passages show from what 
materials the legend was concocted, 


, The following abstract will explain 


from what circumstances might have 
been derived the immigration of the 
Cymri and the romance of Brute and 
his Trojans. 

(E) After the Trojan war, the mi- 
grations of the Greeks, and also irrup- 
tions of the Turcs, Cimmerians, Ly- 
dians, afterwards of the Persians, 
Macedonians, and at last of the Gauls, 
disturbed and confounded all things. 
But these changes not only furnished 
a cause of obscurity, but the dissen- 
tion of writers, who have said diffe- 
rent things of the same persons, call- 
ing the Trojans Phrygians, the Ca- 
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rians Lycians, and so de ceteris 
(ad\dois ovtrws). The Trojans being 
thus augmented from small beginnings, 
so as to become kings of kings, the 
poets took the occasion of calling all 
those Trojans who were allies to them 
in the war, and all their enemics 
Greeks. Thus Strabo, |. 12, pp. 573, 4. 
As Strabo here confesses that he can- 
not unravel all these misnomers, and 
the Cimmerii of the Bosphorus were 
allies of the Trojans, there might have 
been some immigrations, but certainly 
partial only. For Strabo says, that 
before the time of Homer the Pheeni- 
cians (a term which includes the Car- 
thaginians) were lords of the best part 
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of Spain and Africa until the Roman 
Conquest (p. 150) and traded here fo 
tin. Diodorus’s account of the temple 
of the Sun is taken from Hecateus, 
who preceded Dyvunal Moelmud, if we 
concede their own Welch date; and 
why this was a temple of the Sun 
(evidently Stonehenge) is shown to be 
consistent with the Phenician mytho- 
logy by Pausanias,* Achaic. 1. vii. p. 
230, ed. Sylburgh. 


Aw Eneuisu ANTIQUARY. 





* He shows that it was physical, de- 
rived from astronomy, and exhibited by 
personifications and symbols. 





Braitisn Seputcnrat Prrtars at LLANDAWKE, CARMARTHENSHIRE, AND 
Srowrorp, Devon ; Errigy or tHE Founper or Luanpawke Cuurcu. 


Mr. Ursan, 


THE sepulchral stele or pillars of 
the Romano-Britons are well known to 
antiquaries; many of them are still 
extant in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
still more in the principality of Wales. 
The region to which the Britons re- 
treated before the Saxon sword, and 
where they long resisted the dominion 
of the Norman dynasty, of course re- 
tains the strongest traces of the man- 
ners of its original inhabitants. 

The custom of erecting pillars to 
point out the graves of the deceased is 
very ancient: it was used by the Greeks 
and the Egyptians. These stele fre- 
quently bore inscriptions, declaring the 
family and virtues of the defunct, or 
expressing some brief moral aphorism. 
Monumental effigies also were em- 
ployed by the Greeks and Pelasgic 
tribes, of which fact such fine exam- 
ples have been recently exhibited by 
Signor Campanari in his fac-simile 
models of some Etruscan sepulchral 
chambers with their contents. There 
are not indeed wanting approaches to 
sepulchral effigies in this country of 
the Romano-British period, but they 
are in bas-relief carved on the face of 
altars erected to the manes (Diis Ma- 
nibus), not figures entirely relieved and 
representing the defunct with all the 
identity of portraiture, as appears to 
be the case in the tombs from Tarqui- 
nia in Tuscany to which we have re- 
ferred. They were chiefly the work 
of the Roman legionary soldicrs, and 


placed, according to custom, by the way- 
side. The Britons followed this ar- 
rangement of their Roman inter-colo- 
nists, but the sepulchral pillars which 
they raised were of much ruder con- 
struction; and they continued the prac- 
tice until Llanau,* sacred inclosures 
or church-yards, were formed, which 
must have been about the time when 
parochial divisions took place, and 
some permanent edifices and sites were 
consecrated to the service of Al- 
mighty God. Parishes were commonly 
at first commensurate with lordships 
or manors. The lord of the district 
patronized the Christian pastor, built 
and endowed the church, and found 
his account in the moral improvement 
conveyed to his vassals. The custom 
of indicating graves in these inclo- 
sures, by a stone at the head and foot 
of the corpse, appears to be very an- 
cient. The body of King Arthur, bu- 
ried in the cemetery at Glastonbury in 
542, was found between two pillars of 
stone (owing to the information con- 
tained in some bardic verses), in the 
reign of Henry the Second. Whether 
the inscription, said to have been dis- 
covered on a leaden plate in the grave, 
be genuine, is, I imagine, very doubt- 
ful; but the fact of the search having 





* The plural of Llan, a yard or inclo- 
sure ; the word was subsequently employ- 
ed to signify the Eglwys, Ecclesia, or 
Church itself, and is the general prefix of 
the Welsh ehurches, coupled with the name 
of some native pastor or saint, 
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been made is attested by an eye-wit- 
ness, Giraldus Cambrensis. The corpse 
was found inclosed in the trunk of a 
tree, one well-known mode of sepul- 
ture with the British race. The se- 
pulchral figures, commonly called the 
Pilgrims’ Stones, in the church-yard 
of Llanfihangel-Aber-Cowin, of which 
I have forwarded you some account, to- 
gether with their head and foot stones, 
are perhaps very late examples, in the 
middle age, of British tombs. 

I now request you to record two an- 
cient sepulchral pillars hitherto unno- 
ticed. Having received information 
from the Rev. Mr. Thomas, the rector 
of Llandawke, that an ancient in- 
scribed but illegible stone was placed 
in that church, | took an carly oppor- 


ie 


tunity of examining it. The little 
church of Llandawke is situated about 
one mile north-west of Laugharne, in 
a hollow on the side of a hill, and 
within a few yards of a fine spring of 
water, which makes its way to aug- 
ment a rill, that flows in the valley, a 
quarter of a mile below. 

The early British churches were fre- 
quently placed near springs of water : 
they probably were erected on the sites 
of the sacred circles and cromlechs of 
the Druids: water being employed 
both in the Pagan and Christian reli- 
gious rites. 1 found the stone here 
delineated laid down as the sill of 
the church door. A copious ablution 
cleared its inscription, and the whole 
became legible, as follows : 


ABARRIVE ND? amy 


ly RILIV2VENBYRARI» 


Which I construe, ‘‘ To the memory ef 
[Memoria understood) Barryvend, the 
son of Venburar.”” The true Latin con- 
struction would, it may be observed, 
make the second word of the legend, 
Jilii ; but this is a British, not a Roman 
inscription. And I have found another 
similar instance of inattention to gram- 
mar by a native sculptor. The ds, 
it will be observed, in this inscription 
are peculiarly formed, and the S in filivs 
is reversed. The letter I horizontally 
placed, is a common mode in British 
inscriptions of finishing a word.* 
Barryvend is perhaps some British 
variation of the name Baruch. Ba- 
ruch, a saint of the close of the se- 
venth century, was buried in the island 
of Barry, which from that circum- 
stance received his name. Barrivend, 
if it may be read as a contraction, 
may express Baruch vendigaid, or the 
blessed. The inscription I should 
judge to be of the seventh or cighth 
century; and that it probably com- 
memorates some primitive Christian 
teacher on this spot. 





* The dash \ preceding the word BAR- 
RIVEND-, denotes an abbreviation. 
If the horizontal — may be taken to ex- 
press the termination vs, the whole might 
be read in correct Latinity, ‘‘ Hic situs 
est Barrivendus filius Venburari.’—[We 
have no doubt this latter reading, Barri- 
yendus, is the correct one, Edit.] 





a 

The present church of Llandawke 
appears to have been constructed about 
the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The figure of a pious lady, said 
to have been the founder, reposed till 
recently under an arch in the north 
wall, but was removed a few years 
since and thrown aside as lumber in 
the ruined tower of the church. The 
fractures of this effigy are supposed 
to have been perpetrated by the 
soldicrs of Cromwell, when they 
were quartered hereabouts, for the 
purpose of reducing the castle of 
Laugharne; which indeed bears am- 
ple testimony to the destructive fire 
it sustained from a redoubt still extant 
on one of the neighbouring hills. The 
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present worthy rector of Llandawke 
has, with a very proper feeling to- 
wards the benefactress of his church, 
caused her effigy to be removed into 
the chancel. 

It presents a good example of the 
wimpled head-dress and close-buttoned 
sleeve: the stole has been painted red. 
The clasped hands support either the 
image of a saint, a book, or a deed of 
endowment, too much defaced to be 
designated with any certainty.* From 
the summit of the dilapidated church 
tower spring an ash and an apple tree. 
The old manor-house, a few yards 
north of the church, was pulled down 
by the present owner of the manor, 
Lord Kensington. 

The next sepulchral memorial which 
I would in conclusion notice, is extant 
in the churchyard of Stowford, in the 
county of Devon, and has been com- 
municated to me by the Rev. Mr. 
Johnes, the incumbent. It is remark- 
ble for the inscription that it bears : 
the characters, having much affinity 
with the Pelasgo-Greck or Etruscan, 
may be considered as an example of 
that kind of Greek letter which the 


Celtic people are said, by the classic 
writers, to have used. 


After much consideration I can find no 
other reading for this memorial than 
Pomp. s. £.1. Pompeius sepultus est 
intts. Nor can I speak of this solu- 
tion with any degree of certainty.t 
At any rate the inscription is wor- 
thy the attention of the philologi- 
cal antiquary, and much praise is 
due to the Rev. Mr. Johnes, who 
caused this curious relic to be taken 
up from the road side and preserved 
in the church-yard. The clergy are 
often found to be the efficient conser- 
vators of our national antiquitics, espe- 
cially in remote and obscure parishes, 
where they are peculiarly exposed to 
annihilation. A. J. K. 





* Can any of your correspondents 
versed in the localities of Wales inform 
me who were the possessors of the manor 
of Llandawke throughout the 14th cen- 
tury? 

+ The first and fourth characters, from 
ag transverse stroke at top, 1 take to 
ea, 
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Mr. Ursan, 4th Dec. 

YOUR correspondent Fior-ghaél, in 
the Magazine for May, 1836, writing 
on the Celtic language, does certainly, 
as he says, take different views of the 
subject from those of the learned. He 
has treated it, however, in such way, 
as induces me to make some observa- 
tions on his communication ; although 
his knowledge of eastern literature 
seems so extensive as almost to deter 
one of little pretension from entering 
the lists with so well appointed a 
champion. 

The division which he makes of 
three distinct languages, in what has 
hitherto, almost without exception, 
been considered but dialects of a pri- 
meval tongue, is a bold deviation from 
gencral opinion; but it seems he has 
‘‘always maintained that the Welsh 
is not a Celtish dialect” at all. His 
theory is, that the Gaélic, as spoken 
in Scotland, Ireland, and Man, “ is 
probably the remains of the ancient 
Gaulish,’”’ and this he becomes more 
truly convinced of because it “ is evi- 
dent from its name.” Very good ; 
but the Welsh, he continues, are the 
descendants of a later colony of Cim- 
bri or Belgie, who adopted a few words, 
perhaps ‘‘ one in twenty,” from the 
aboriginal Gaél or Kelts. That these 
Belge, forming one of the three divi- 
sions of the inhabitants of Gaul, spoke 
a language so dissimilar to their more 
western countrymen remains to be 
proved. Czsar indeed says that they 
differed; but his expression will not 
warrant us to say that he meant, or 
that they really were, quite dissimilar.* 
Strabo says the difference was very 
little, and the imperial commentator 
himself allows that the people were all 
Kelts. It will not, 1 apprehend, bear 
out the theory of this writer, even 
though Cwsar says the Britons he 
found here on landing, had ‘‘ crossed 
from Belgium ;” the same authority 
very plainly informing us that they in 
every thing resembled the inhabitants 
of the opposite coast of Gaul. The 
people of Kent were the most civilized, 
and their manners ‘‘ neque multum a 
Gallica differunt.” Will Fior-ghaél (a 
true Highlander) be so good as to re- 
collect that Tacitus bears testimony, 
from personal knowledge, that the 





* “Ti omnes lingua, &c. inter se diffe. 
runt,”’ 
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Belgic was the Gallic, and that that 
language was the language spoken in 
Britain ;* and supposing that those 
whom the Romans in his time found 
in the island, or even on the southern 
coasts only, were derived from these 
Belge or Cimbri, will he still assert 
that the Cumraég is not a Keltic 
dialect ‘‘ in any sense of the term ?” 
The Welsh could best reply to this 
part of the letter; and the talented 
writers of the Principality in numerous 
works have done so much to prove 
the present resemblance and ancient 
identity of the languages now spoken 
of, as must forcibly strike every reader, 
and convince all whose minds are not 
irrecoverably biased, that the Welsh is 
more “ akin to Keltic than English is 
to Welsh.” 

But his chief object seems to be to 
prove that the Keltic neither has, nor 
ever had, any affinity with the lan- 
guages of the east ; and the Gaelic being 
his mother tongue, it must be presumed 
that he is well qualified to judge. 
Writers adopt different modes of argu- 
ment or elucidation ; and, although the 
letter of F. G. may not require it, I 
shall assume it as a reason by “ be- 
ginning at the beginning,”’ for going 
a little more minutely into the subject, 
than the value of Mr.Urban’s columns, 
I fear, will warrant. 

I believe he will not deny that the 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Pheenician lan-. 
guages, show an identity of origin, 
and in the time of Moses, according to 
the opinion of the learned, were mere 
dialects of a wide spreadtongue. Ge- 
silius, a learned Pole, has recently in- 
vestigated ancient languages; and he 
finds that the Pheenician is closely 
analagous to the Hebrew and Syriac, 
but is totally different from the Keltic. 
We believe, no author of repute, save 
Gesilius, has ventured to assert that 
the Keltic and the languages spoken in 
the eastern world in remote ages, were 
altogether dissimilar and unconnected. 
It has, over and over again, been said 
by those whose learning may place 
them on an equality with this Pole, 
that the Hebrew, Phcenician, and Kel- 
tic, bore a close resemblance, both in 
the forms of expression, and gram- 
matical construction ; that they were, 

* De moribus Germ, ‘ Lingua Bri- 
tannic proprior,’’ 


indeed, at one time the same. As 
nothing is more evident than that 
languages must have diverged from 
each other; so that in Asia, spoken 
by the progenitors of mankind, i. e. 
the Hebrew, must be the root of that 
which was spoken by the first colonies 
which settled in Europe. A late learned 
writer on languages says, “ I believe 
that historical circumstances might 
be adduced which would render it 
highly probable that 1500 years be- 
fore Christ, the people speaking all the 
then existing languages, could, though 
perhaps in many cases with difficulty, 
understand one another.” 

Lexicographers and etymologists 
have shown, in almost innumerable 
examples, too close an affinity to be 
mere matter of chance. The opinion 
of modern philologists F, G, may not 
esteem very highly, but I will refer 
him to the Transactions of the Cym- 
modorion Society, where he will find 
numerous instances of such striking 
identity brought forward by that pro- 
foundly learned Keltic scholar, the 
late Dr. Owen Pugh, as well as to 
other works of the same industrious 
writer; and an attentive consideration 
will, I doubt not, shake, if it do not 
remove, I’, G.’s present impressions. 
I should also wish him to look into a 
work recently published in Glasgow ; 
the ingenious author of which, al- 
though he may be by F. G. accounted 
an enthusiast, has brought together so 
many proofs of close resemblance, that 
prejudice must exist on the part of 
those who affect not to see it.* 

The main stimulus which induced 
your correspondent to record his opin- 
ions, was a perusal of General Vallan- 
cey’s work, entitled “‘An Essay on 
the Antiquity of the Irish Language ; 
being a collation of the Irish with the 
Punic ;” Svo. Lond. 1818 (reprint), 
the object of which is to prove the 
close resemblance of the two. In this, 
which was but a specimen of his 
** Collectanea,” he displays a spirit of 
most laborious research, and great 
acumen, bringing forward evidences, 
as well from the names of ancient 
deities, and religious ceremonials, as 
from words of common use. In the 
course of the work he instances the well 


~ * Adhamh agus Eubh (Adam and Eve) 
by L. Maclean, Glasgow, 1837, 
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known speech in the Poenulus of Plau- 
tus, and comparing it word for word, 
makes it appear to correspond in a re- 
markable degree with the Irish as now 
spoken and written! To be sure, Val- 
lancey has analysed and divided the 
words of the Roman dramatist, who, 
in all probability, knew little, if any 
thing, of Punic, and may have taken 
the dialogue from the mouth of a na- 
tive, setting it down orthoepically ; 
and F, G, is merry at the general’s 
expense, when he criticizes his method 
of translation: but the cutting and 
joining of letters is not so uncommon 
in like cases, and is done without he- 
sitation by the decipherers of ancient 
inscriptions and writers on numisma- 
tics. Vallancey, however, who had 
consulted various editions of Plautus, 
all of which differed more or less from 
each other, very properly observes, 
that as it cannot be proved whether 
this speech had been written in Punic 
characters, he would, had no other re- 
mains existed, have considered it as 
no more than the work of the various 
transcribers; but, allowing that the 
censure of I, G. is just, surcly it can- 
not be denied that there is sufficient 
correspondence to satisfy all reason- 
able persons that the languages are 
cognate. 

Vallancey: was no doubt an enthu- 
siast in the subject; but his being an 
Englishman I regard as a circumstance 
in his favour, and the time which he 
so diligently devoted to the study of 
Gaélic well qualified him for treating 
on it. He was not, it will be allow- 
ed, altogether devoid of prejudice in 
favour of the Irish, as his works in 
some parts testify, and the appearance 
of partiality tends much to lessen our 
respect for a writer. The Gaél of 
Scotland are certainly under no obli- 
gation to him; for he acknowledges 
that in his researches, he passed over 
those passages that referred to the 
Scots or Caledonians, leaving us to in- 
fer that he would not avail himself of 
them to promote his views,— that, 
perhaps, he might have suppressed 
them if they did not suit his argu- 
ment. But let us do justice to his 
labours. I am well inclined to assent 
to the truth of the following enco- 
mium by a modern scholar, which re- 
fers not merely to this ‘‘ Essay,” but 
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the whole of his literary remains: ‘‘ the 
works of General Vallancey contain 
more profound and correct learning on 
the origin of nations and languages, 
than all the books which were ever 
written,” 

Fior-Ghaél says that these curious 
lines have been proved to be Hebrew. 
Some of those who have written on 
them, as Dr. Brereton, &c. did not 
perceive so striking a similarity— 
but to conclude, I hope your corre- 
spondent may yet find “time” to give 
us more satisfactory proofs of the jus- 
tice of his assertions, for I confess that 
I see nothing at present to induce me 
to become his convert. ° 

Yours, &c. 
James Locan, 





Mr. Ursan, Reading, Dec. 12. 


HAVING for several years been oc- 
cupied in forming collections connect- 
ed with my native county, Berkshire, 
in the month of January last I an- 
nounced my intention of publishing a 
History of the Hundred of Reading, 
being the first portion of the county, 
to be followed by the remaining hun- 
dreds.* Shortly afterwards I received, 
through the polite communication of 
J. H. Glover, Esq. F.S. A. his late 
Majesty’s Assistant Librarian, an in- 
timation that his Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to permit me to de- 
dicate my proposed labours to him. 

Rich indeed is the county of Berks 
in its unexplored antiquities; Bri- 
tish, Roman, and Danish remains, 
are to be met with in fine preserva- 
tion in many parts. Roads, trodden 
of old time by our predecessors, but 
of which little is known by ourselves, 
invite the antiquary to trace -their 
course; churches, containing numer- 
ous interesting features of various 
styles of architecture, some of very 
early date, are found in every direc- 
tion; whilst in its history, and the 
biography of parties connected with 
it, many a deeply interesting page is 
opened, 

I have now to invite the attention 
of your readers to some Roman re- 





,; * Vide Prospectus in Gent. Mag. Jan, 
837. 
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mains in the parish of Blewbury or 
Blewberry, as it is variously spelt, the 
greater part of which lies in a detach- 
ed part of the hundred of Reading, 
and is situated about four miles north- 
east by north from East Isley. This 
parish contains the chapelries of As- 
ton Upthorpe and Upton, in the former 
of which, about a mile distant from 
the village of Blewbury, is situate Blu- 
berdon or Blewbarton Hill, round 
which are several intrenchments which 
in some parts are fast disappearing by 
the operations of the plough; on the 
Blewbury side of the hill, which is by 
far the most interesting, they remain 
in very fine preservation, and we are 
enabled to trace six perfect intrench- 
ments, and portions of a seventh. A 
communication between the several in- 
trenchments, widening gradually from 
the upper to the lower part, where its 
breadth is about forty yards, enabled 
the soldiers to meet from the several 
terraces therein, and pour forth ina 
formidable body upon the plain. From 
the brow of the hill a good view is 
obtained of Sinodun Camp, the Wil- 
lenham Hill of the present day, which 
is distant about six miles. 
Lowborough Hill, in the chapelry 
of Aston Upthorpe, is one of the high- 
est spots in Berkshire, and commands 
on the south an extensive view as far 
as Beacon Hill, near Whitchurch, 
Hants; to the west, along Cuck- 
hamsly or Cwichelmes-low-hill, to 
Faringdon ; and northwards, the eye 
wanders beyond Oxford and the Wit- 
tenham hills. On the summit of Low- 
borough, a careful examination of the 
turf detects a slight elevation of it 
over the walls of buildings, the foun- 
dations of which are hidden beneath; 
it incloses an area about fifty-six 
yards long, by forty-three yards wide. 
Within and around it, are found nu- 
merous fragments of Roman pottery, 
bricks, and tiles, and the site of the 
foundations is still more clearly traced 
on closer inspection by means of the 
moles, which throw up along the lines 
of the several walls small portions of 
the foundations intermixed with the 
soil. Without the walls on the east 
side, are immense quantities of oyster 
shells, immediately below the turf; 
and on the south side is a well or 
pond, which is pitched up the sides 
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and at the bottom. On the north is 
a barrow of circular form, but not of 
great height. I learned from the in- 
formation of Job Lousley, Esq. of 
Hampstead Norris, that great num- 
bers of Roman coins had at various 
times been found on this hill; and 
that in a field called the Stad, at 
Compton, not far distant from this 
place, very numerous discoveries of 
Roman coins had been made at dif- 
ferent periods and to a considerable 
extent. Yours, &c. 


Joun Ricwarps, Jun. 








Mr. Urban, Temple, Dec. 2. 


THE following extract, which 
came by chance upon me the other 
day in looking over the Characters of 
Labruyére, appears to deprive a cu- 
rious and ingenious person of all claim 
to the merit of originality in his ex- 
hibition — no less a person, Sir, than 
the teacher, manager, and director of 
the Industrious Fleas. It will be seen 
that he had a predecessor, who used 
to exhibit four fleas, armed cap-i-pie, 
with their lances at their side, a mi- 
niature caricature of the knights of 
old. 


‘* Vous avez d’ailleurs des armes de- 
fensives, et dans les bonnes régles vous 
devez en guerre ¢tre habillés de fer, ce 
qui est sans mentir une jolie parure et 
qui me fait souvenir de ces quatre puces 
célébres que montrait autrefois un char- 
latan, subtil ouvrier, dans une frole ot: il 
avait trouvé le secret de les faire vivre: 
il leur avait mis 4 chacune une salade en 
téle, leur avait passer un corps de cui- 
rasse, mis des brassards, des genouilléres, 
la lance sur la cuisse; rien ne leur man- 
quait, et en cet equipage elles allaient par 
sauts et par bonds dans leur bouteille.’’ 
Les Caractéres de la Bruyere—Les Juge- 
mens. 


But let me observe that the present 
professor of this noble art of flea-tam- 
ing far surpasses his predecessor, in- 
asmuch that he is not necessitated to 
keep his little subjects within the re- 
straint of a phial, and he has more- 
over succeeded in breaking them of 
that indecorous and improper habit 
peculiar to fleas, J mean the immode- 
rate use cf saltatory exercise or jump- 
ing. I am, Sir, &e. 

Ge Go Dec 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Welcome and Farewell, A Tragedy, 
1837. (Privately printed) 

WE believe that we commit no breach 
of confidence in disclosing to the pub- 
lic, that this Tragedy is the production 
of the Rev. W. Harness; whose Ser. 
mons and other works we have read 
with pleasure and instruction, and who 
has now appeared for the first time 
before us in the character of a poet. 
One great fault of the Tragedies of our 
day appears to us to arise from an 
ignorance in their authors of what 
may be called dramatic effect. We 
take a familiarity with and knowledge 
of the practical working act of a story 
upon the stage itself, scene by scene, 
and act by act, even to every speech 
and situation, to be, if not absolutely 
necessary, at any rate most advanta- 
geous to a dramatic author. Thus it 
was that by the humblest steps Shak- 
spere won his way to the highest 
pinnacle of fame. He first attended 
the stage in some low capacity ; then, 
we believe, as an actor of inferior parts ; 
next he altered and accommodated the 
plays of his predecessors; and then, 
when he had acquired an intimate 
knowledge of what was necessary to 
produce that effect which should en- 
sure success, he brought forth the fine 
creations of his genius, gradually im- 
proving in the elements of his art and 
rising in the display of his inventive 
powers, till his glory attained its 
summit in such wonderful productions 
as Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and Mac- 
beth. 

Many of our modern playwrights 
have been persons of much literature, 
taste, and poetic talent; and, in spite 
of these important qualities, their pro- 
ductions have been either coldly re- 
ceived, or have entirely failed. Miss 
Baillie’s plays are beautiful as poems ; 
highly picturesque in language and 
imagery, noble and just in sentiment, 
bold and grand in the outline of cha- 
racter, and striking in incident; yet 
there is not one of them that can main- 
tain its place as an acting play upon 
the stage. Lady Dacre isa sweet and 
elegant poetess, but neither gods nor 
men can feel interested in her polished 

Gent. Mae, Vot, 1X. 


but uninteresting tragedies. Miss 
Mitford, whose name we always men- 
tion, and whose talents we always 
praise, with delight, failed in Charles 
the First, which we saw on the first 
night, principally from great mistakes 
in the effect of the dramatic composi- 
tion. Philip Van Artenvelde is a tragic 
poem, not a tragedy ; and if Mr. She- 
ridan Knowles is more successful than 
his numerous rivals, it is not owing so 
much to any superior genius, as to his 
more familiar acquaintance with the 
technicalities of his profession, and 
from his assiduous attention to all 
those numerous points which, however 
apparently small to the unpractised 
and uninitiated, are yet absolutely 
necessary to insure success. 

In this respect, whether from inhe- 
rent good taste and skill, from know- 
ledge of the drama, and familiarity 
with the best models of the best times, 
or from whatever other cause, we 
think Mr. Harness has excelled most 
of his contemporaries, and that he is 
eminently successful in the progress 
and development of his plot, and in 
the maintenance of the dramatic in- 
terest throughout. To support our 
statement we shall give a slight outline 
of the story, interspersing our narra- 
tive here and there with a specimen of 
the poem. 

The story is laid in Antwerp, and 
the first scene opens in a street before 
the house of Kessel, a rich and aged 
citizen, in a dialogue between Stein- 
hault and Elsen; which unfolds to us 
the first germ of the story. A brave 
and eminent soldier of the state, De 
Koening, who had married Margaret, 
Kessel’s daughter, is that day, after a 
protracted absence, expected home, 
and the inhabitants are waiting his 
arrival. Steinhault says, 

—That delay 
Involves a mystery, which should our friend fail 
Fully to solve, he will, methinks, encounter 
Some fond reproaches mingled with the wel- 
Of his young ond anxiously expecting wife. 

Van Hal. Anxiously expecting! May not that 
Have lighted on such solace here, as renders 
Albert’s return more dreaded than desired? 

Stein. 1 donot comprehend you ? 

Van Hal, The attentions 
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Ofa gay, gallant, high-born lover, Steinhault, 
Have often proved right grateful substitutes 
For a dull husband’s presence. 
Stein. Whose attentions ? 
A lover gay and gallant and high-born! 
Whom is it your words thus aim at? 
Van Hal. Simply, then, 
Villeroi, the young Parisian traveller, 
eat half his = beneath the father’s roof, 
ith whom fair Margaret sojourns, &c. 


While this subject is canvassed, 
Villeroi approaches, and Van Hal de- 
termines to sound him as to the truth of 
his suspicions. Villeroi wears an air 
of dejection and gloom; and, aftera 
few unsuccessful attempts at discover- 
ing the cause, Van Hal adds, 

—And so all’s well: 
The clouds look’d lowering, but the squall has 
’ [Villeroi, 
And the heavens are calm again. But tell me, 
What has disturb’d your wonted cheerfulness ? 
What has displaced those smiles we would 
recall? 
Has fortune fail’d you on your favourite card? 
Notso. That’s well. Your hawk, perchance, 
or hound, _ 
Discredited his breeding? Miss’d again, 
What has thus ruffled him? Oh! at last night’s 


supper, 
The wine was Rhenish and the wit was small? 
A third time wrong. This morning’s toilet? 
No: Isee _ 
The graces still propitiously regard 
Their faithful votary : all is perfect there. 
But yet one other guess. Has the fair maid, 
Whose gentle smile and radiating eye—— 
Vill. at smile? what eye? 
Van Hal. Oh! Sir! at last I’ve touch’d you 
You know the cause, my friend, of Villeroi’s 


owns. 

Vill, Officious babbler ! 

Van Hal to Elsen. Was my bolt well aim’d? 

Elsen. 1 fear ’twas not far distant from the 

mark, &c. 

In the meantime old Kessel ap- 
proaches, in his way to greet the arrival 
of his son-in-law, Villeroi, who was 
his guest, declines to attend him, and 
he departs in company with Stein- 
hault. Here a short conversation 
takes place, which is important to the 
conduct of the play, and well con- 
ceived. Steinhault had complimented 
Kessel on his hale looks and his strong 
vigorous old age, to which Kessel 
answers :— 

Mark me, my friend! my course of life hath 
Most petty favour’d : a serene repose, 

Free from disturbing passions ; a sweet calm 
Of kindness and prosperity, and honour ; 

A holiday voyage along a sunny stream ; 


A summer’s day, of which the moonlight eve 
Wears the noon’s brightness though the sun 


as set. 
To this tranquillity the lamp of ning, 
Burns with a steady and unvarying flame, 
And none observe how wastes the oil within, 
I, I alone perceive the weakening force 
Of life’s high energies: I only feel 
The sense of my decline. Let all things rest 
Prosperous and bright around me as they are, 


And some years longer may old Kessel live, 

To welcome at his board the friends he loves, 

But peace is now essential to existence ; 

I haye no strength for conflict. Should afflic- 
tion 

Lay its hard hand =pee me, I well know 

The spirits gone which might have struggled 


with it 
And sorrow’s touch would be the stroke of 
death 


This account of the old man’s fecl- 
ings is essential to the explanation 
of his death which follows, and it is 
quite true to nature—real, and well 
expressed; but we almost question 
whether it would be as satisfactory in 
action on the stage as to the reader. 
Kessel must appear outwardly in good 
health, or the compliment paid to him 
on his looks would be absurd: and the 
spectators would perhaps find the effect 
of his explanation, however just, im- 
paired to theirminds by his appearance ; 
for the weak and trembling nerves which, 
like so many poor fragile threads, just 
connect old age with life, could not be 
outwardly shown. Butto proceed. In 
the second scene, Margaret, de Koe- 
ning’s wife, and Kessel’s daughter, 
and her lover, Villeroi, appear. This 
scene is of interest, and the progress of 
the plot is well carried on. It appears 
that Villeroi has persuaded her that her 
husband is false to her, and that he 
is returning to Antwerp with the fa- 
vourite lady who has usurped her place 
in his affections : and having thus suc- 
ceeded in awakening her feelings of 
anger and jealousy, he has bound her by 
a promise toelope with him. The ty- 
ranny which he exercises from the ad- 
vantage which he has gained over her, 
and the conflict of contending passion 
and duty within her, are well described. 
De Koening now arrives, and addresses 
his wife with the rapture of unsus- 
pecting affection, which is returned in 
cold civility by her; which coldness is 
not much thawed by his presenting the 
beautiful stranger who accompanies 
him to her with the warmest praises. 
A scene (the third) of great interest 
follows, which consists of an interview 
between Margaret and her husband, 
who unfolds to her the story of the 
unknown and fair stranger, and at 
length discloses that she is his own 
sister, the offspring of his mother’s 
shame and guilt. The whole of this 
is narrated with such beauty and 
poetic effect, that nothing but want of 
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room prevents our transcribing the 
whole. But we will give the termi- 
nation. 

Marg. What say you, Albert? How? Iun- 

derstand not 

That lovely lady—she who with you came 
This day to Antwerp? 
Alb. Ay, my sister, sweet, 
Why art thou thus disturbed? 

arg. Allis so strange— 
So very strange. Your mother’s daughter! 
Your sad, most injured mother’s! alas! alas! 
Why was this tale delay’d? I heard not thus; 
They told me you were false—and that my rival 
Lived in that child of sorrow. 

Alb, Who, Margaret, dared, 

With infamous aspersions, thus belie 
My never-veering faith ? 

‘arg. Oh! heed it not! 

Alb, Young Villeroi was the author of this 

tale. mise, 

Marg. An idle thought—a jest—a vain sur- 
That cross’d his fancy when he met thee, love, 
There by the mountain stream—’twas nothing 

more— 
Believe me, nothing more—’tis well, all well— 
Thou ’rt here—and thou art true—this is 
enough— 
What can we wish for further? 

Alb. What, indeed ? 
But for this babbling mischief, this same 

illeroi, : 
Whose power to injure equals not his will, 
By all that doth exist of great and good, 
He shall not sleep till he has roundly heard 
The indignation which an honest soldier, 
Stung to the—— 

The speech is broken off by the an- 
nouncement of Villeroi’s visit, who 
appears as coming to bid Margaret 
farewell. Albert, however, remains ; 
and an explanation of his slander is de- 
manded ; a quarrel and challenge fol- 
low ; and then Margaret perceives the 
danger into which she has fallen, and 
that her only chance of escape is an 
appeal to the generosity of Villeroi. 
Thus closes the first act. The second 
opens by a meeting of the same old 
burghers who appeared before. Va- 
rious circumstances strengthen their 
suspicions of Margaret’s guilty pas- 
sion for Villeroi, and they resolve to 
hold no intercourse with her. In the 
mean time old Kessel, ignorant of all 
the mischief brewing round him, comes 
forth in gladness of heart and hospi- 
tality to invite his friends to a banquet 
to celebrate the auspicious day of his 
son’s return; when, to his astonish- 
ment, they all formally decline the old 
man’sinvitation, anddepart. His friend 
Elsen, after notes of painful prepara- 
tion, is obliged to acquaint him of the 
dark suspicions which have fallen on 
Margaret; when the blow at once 
strikes to the old man’s heart. 

Home! lead me home! my child, my injured 
child! [me 
And you are with me still—you would not leave 
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Here in the street to perish. It is kindly done 
To yield such service to an aged man, 
Disgraced as I am now—pray, lead me in; 

I’d shun all eyes, and die in mine own house. 


In the following scene, is an opening 
dialogue between Margaret and Anne, 
which, by its subject, is skilfully in- 
troduced to soothe the troubled feelings 
which have arisen in the spectator’s 
mind, from the preceding calamities : 
Villeroi then appears as claiming the 
fulfilment of Margaret’s promise to fly 
with him. A powerful dialogue here 
passes, of regrets, expostulation, in- 
dignation, on one hand, and tyrannic 
force and jealousy on the other, which 
terminates by Villeroi seizing her for 
the purpose of violently forcing her 
departure ; Albert then appears to res- 
cue her, and an immediate challenge 
ensues. All this time Albert is totally 
unconscious of any injurious report 
concerning his wife; but now old 
Kessel is led on the stage, and in his 
dying moments tells his daughter of 
the slanderous rumour which has 
struck to his heart, still confiding in 
her innocence: but Margaret, in an 
agony of grief, exclaims, 

I’m very wretched ; 

Do not forsake me now—Father, arise— 

And hear thy gui/ty daughter—hear and forgive! 
Alb. Se daughter—Oh! my swelling 
He does not move—he does not 

slain him. 

He ’s dead !—he ’s,dead !—and it is I who ’ve 

Mine is the parricide—Oh! Villeroi! Villeroi! 

This is thy deed and mine. 

Alb. Do I hear this and live! &c. 

The third act opens in a scene be- 
tween Albert and his sister ; when he 
declares his intention of separating for 
ever from his wife. This is followed 
by a meeting between him and Ville- 
roi, which is, perhaps, a little too long, 
considering the circumstances of a 
mutual exasperation under which they 
meet, when Villeroi falls. Steinhault, 
then, as the old friend of her father 
and herself, informs her of Albert’s 
determination for ever to leave her, in 
a scene drawn with much pathetic 
power. When he departs, in the deep 
contrition of her mind, and 
By death to rid my husband of the shame 
That scares him from his country, 
she takes poison; and then Albert, in 
his last fearful interview, appears. 
This, as we may suppose, has called 
forth all the poet’s powers; and he 
has acquitted himself well: in fact, it 
is a scene which would produce under 
good representation a most powerful 
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effect. Margaret endeavours to assure 
her husband, 

False as I am, my falsehood never reach’d 
The extent of thy suspicions. 

Alb. I know not 
Degrees of perfidy in her I love. 
But now Villeroi is led in, (supported 
by Elsen and Van Hal,) who, by 
a disclosure of all the arts and false 
reports by which he had imposed on 
Margaret, and by a confession of his 
unsuccessful suit, clears her injured 
reputation, and removes her husband's 
doubts. 

Vill. "EF was only when her breathing heart 

believed 
Thou ledst a paramour to sojourn here, 
That—her resentment seconding my suit— 
I with much ry omtag en extorted 
A slow consent from her to fly the presence 
Of such indignity. 

Alb. Can this be so?—it is—it must be truth. 
The fatal poison is, however, working 
its deathly purpose in the arms of 
Love. 

Marg. Albert, say forgiveness ! 

Alb, Oh! I forgive, with all my soul forgive. 

Marg. My senses are closed up—I hear no 

sounds— 
Perchance he will not say he pardons me. 

Alb. This sight appals me—let me not believe 
She is herself the author of this death. 

Marg. Albert! oh lay me in my father’s 

grave ! (Dies.) 

It will be seen from the preceding 
extracts that the interest of the story 
is admirably sustained throughout. 
The situations are natural, and judi- 
ciously arranged ; and the catastrophe, 
upon the whole, the only one which 
could satisfy our feelings of justice and 
propriety. If suicide could be avoided, 
it is better it should be, being a crime 
too revolting to produce a just and due 
effect: but it would be difficult to say 
how this partof the plot could be altered 
with advantage ; the death which Mar- 
garet’s criminal levity had inflicted on 
her father prevents, certainly, her re- 
storation to happiness :—in what other 
way could she have died? and the 
guilty act she commits in taking away 
her own life, removes that compassion 
which we should otherwise have felt, 
if death had taken place from another 
hand, and prevents our feeling that 
the punishment had been greater 
than the crime. On the whole, if the 
termination is not so perfect as we 
could suppose it might have been, we 
certainly own that we do not know how 
to improve it; for the criminality of 
Margaret was of such a nature, that it 
was too great to be forgiven, or for- 
gotten by us; at the same time it was 
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hardly such a one as could deserve no 
retribution less severe than death it- 
self; and it is the fatal consequences 
to which it tends, and the destruction 
which it causes in the happiness of the 
worthy and confiding father, that turns 
the balance in favour of the plan which 
the poct has selected. We must add, 
that the whole play is written in very 
good taste; without any affectation 
or exaggeration on the one hand, with- 
out any flatness or familiarity of lan- 
guage below the proper dignity of 
tragedy on the other: the tone and 
diction, without any servile marks of 
imitation, has borrowed just sufficient 
of the air of antiquity to make it har- 
monize with those tragic strains that 
are most familiar to us. ‘There are 
only one or two expressions which we 
should wish altered, and which we 
take the liberty of submitting to the 
author’s judgment ; as 

P. 3. Whom is it your words thus aim at? 
Surely it should bewho, not whom—the 
sense being, Who is it, whom your 
words, &c. 

P. 9. Fair Margaret weeps, sir, on her lord’s 
But I’m no subtle Gédipus to tell {return ; 
The latent meaning of the lady’s rheum. 
Now this isa ‘‘ vile word ” to express 
a young lady’s tears, and is generally 
applied to those aged eyes which dis- 
til plum-tree gum. Suppose it was 
thus altered : 


But I’m no subtle CEdipus, to tell’ 
What means the dew upon the lady’s cheek. 
P. 24. When lovers converse, gentle as the 
gales, 
And lengthening like the shadow of the eve, 
Keep tender hearts abroad—— 
This ought to be keeps, the substantive 
which governs the verb being converse, 
in the singular number. 
P. 29. To wish the tears she rung from my 
man’s eyes. 
Rung is only a misprint for wruny ; 
but we do not like “‘ my man’s eyes ;” 
though we cannot subsitute another 
word in the same compass ; and think 
that if the sense is to be retained, more 
room must be given for the expres- 
sion, as 
I fondly cherish’d, till I learnt to wish 


The tears she wrung from eyes unused to weep, 
Were drops of Lethe’s water 


P. 55. My Argosies which plough on every 
sea. 


We are not used to this expression, 
and think ‘* plough every sea,”” more 
correct as well as poetical than “plough 
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on:”’—a ship ploughs through not on 
the sea. Suppose it were 
And my tall Argosies which plough each sea. 
This is all that the nostrils of our 
critical sagacity have been able to de- 
tect; but there are a few lines, here 
and there, which to us appear inhar- 
monious, and which might easily be 
altered; though we confess that we 
rather doubt, while we are making 
them, whether our objections are 
sound, considering that Mr. Harness’s 
ear is so correct, and his poetical 
knowledge so sound, that what we 
take for want of correctness of metre, 
and harmony of cadence, may be in- 
tended by him: we mean such as 


P.8. A thirdtime wrong. This morning’s 
Toilet? No: I see. 

P. 26. You taught me how to discriminate be- 
tween them. 


Here we think both the metre and 
poetry would be improved by removing 
how. 

P. 42. With many other a wife whose tender- 


P. 51. If it be not sin, it borders upon sin. 
We can make no poetical measure of 
this last line at all. 

P. 62. The most honour’d, can you look with 

envy. 
To read this line rightly, you must 
pronounce ho-nou-red as a trisyllable ; 
—why not thus? 


Youth, beauty, riches, love, among the honour’d 
A foremost place, and can you look with envy. 


P. 63. From the fair Earth! oh! in the coun- 


ry. 
This line wants a foot, and appears 
unfinished ; why not thus? 
From the fair Earth; oh! in the country, we 
Appear to stand in our Creator’s presence. 
These are mere trifies, and perhaps, 
after all, rather matters of opinion and 
of taste, than of critical laws. Whether 
Mr. Harness agrees with us or not, 
we hope that he will see that we have 
read his tragedy with that careful at- 
tention which is the best and truest 
praise. 








Bertrand ; a Tragedy. 
By S. B. Hooper, Esq. 8vo. 

WE shall not mar the original beau- 
ties of this tragedy by any criticisms 
of ours; ‘‘let the author (as one of 
our contemporary critics is accustomed 
ing eniously to say) speak for himself.”” 
Weare sure that nothing we can remark 
can bring out any beauties that would 
not spontaneously strike the reader, 
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We shall throw them, like old Cot- 
grave and other collectors, into heads, 
aphorisms, common-places ;—‘‘ but, to 
leave our d faces and begin :”” 


Rage. 
“Why your teeth should chatter—your two 
fists clench !! 
Your form convulse like 42tna’s wombin travail, 
Each part’clar hair should jostle ’gainst the 
In fury,” &c. {other 





Simile, by a Lady. 
* Night-prowling, indiscriminate robber !— 
Why the man’s no more mettle than an ass!’? 


Brawn. 
**T°ll to them and at least be sure, 
The brawnicst courage can’t surprise endure.” 


New Word. 
——*“ And then, so sure as time, 
With him elabes the archer of her bow.’”” 
A Question. 
Dost think me mad, or grise, or dolt, good 
i 





Sir? 

What mean those notches in your rugged par- 
lance— 

These catches, stumblings, and sudden fetch- 
ings-up?”? &c. 


Society. 
The South Pole of polite society 
Seems to have resolved upon a sudden lurch, 
Leaving its proper station on the globe 
To kiss the face of its Antipodes,’ 


Petard. 
—* The Petard of my double dealing 
Will burst before its time and so miscarry.” 
Wine. 
“ Brave Spirit! peeping through this hollow’d 
With merry eyes! Fluent art thou, and [pane 
Of such weak appearance, that this least digit 
Tumbling upon thy soul’s assumed shape, 
*T will give and shrink away like thing of air : 
Yet art thou very potential, Bacchus ! 
* *~ 


A God, was the word !—Thou art the God, 
The Creator—the Ancient of being ! 
* * * 


Evanid time and sand—quick in their hour 
As are the dot-lived tenants of a sunbeam.”’ 


A Dream. 
“TI touch’d your forehead with my finger’s tip, 
An icy shudder shook me through—it stuck 


rere 
As you'd tongued iron ona December’s morn,”” 


Cork and Corkscrew. 
“Task’d 
Him hither—with spiral questioning I pierced 
His closeness—drew it thence, and did uncork 
The etlervescing truth ”’ 


Queen. 
* By law and oe an anointed Queen, 
Whose imperial robes the haughtiest Lords 
of Spain, 
Proud of their Perihelinm, should bear behind, 
—— the Earth should taint their princely 
nem. 


New Trayie Metre. 
“Ha! ha! my designing sails cheerily on: 
The tide of my splendour rolls on to its flood : 
A king shall descend from his time-honour’d 
throne ; 
Aud a layman shall enter the holy of years,”? 
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Proteus. 
** But most, Iam as safely barr’d in here 
As Proteus in his helm, borrow’d from Hell, 
Like to the Bifrons god, I hold a gaze 
Of parallel meaning to conflicting points.” 


New Theology. 
*€ Since the first Man 
Betray’d fair Eve, no certainty’s been found 
In any other.’’ 


Discovery of a new air. 
** Blame not the Moor, if thou shouldst sudden 


see 
Thousands of sabres dark’ning the civic air.” 


Embrace. 
“Oh! Bertrand! darling! as the Boa Con- 
strictor 
Doth furl around tight, tight, its many coils, 
Thy round long lover hugg’d thee; oh! oh! 
Thou throttle me?” {how could’st 


Thus have we culled a few choice 
Parnassian flowers, as favourable spe- 
cimens of the poct’s style; and we have 
no doubt but that all our readers will 
be equally impressed with a conviction 
of Mr. Hooper’s genius. To his ad- 
mirers we have still left a rich gleaning 
behind. It is long since we have 
met so original a poet. He bursts 
upon us with an Aurora Borealis light, 
shooting his bright lances and corus- 
cations of flame high into the empy- 
rean. We hope soon to hear more 
ofhim., Let him try his hand at a 
volume—single plays don’t sell. The 
ancients used to publish in trilogies— 
three plays together—like Shakspeare’s 
Henry the Sixth. If we have any 
little interest at the theatres (for we 
are on bowing terms with a cousin of 
Mrs. Glover’s, and we once supped in 
company with the younger Vining) 
we will use it for him; and if he gets 
the full strength of the house, (say the 
Victoria,) with Charles Mathews in- 
imitable in mimickry, Keeley the ir- 
resistible, and Mrs. Orger; and if he 
can but keep Mr. Selby and Miss Mur- 
ray out, we will answer for his trage- 
dy’s success. And here we must apo- 
logize to another tragic genius, the 
author of ‘‘ the Cicisbeo,’’ for not no- 
ticing his excellent performance: but 
some how or other it has deceived us 
—fallen from the table—disappeared— 
filched by some faithless maid from the 
drawers—(these Christmas times, with 
their pies and their cakes, sadly tempt 
their honesty) : will he favour us with 
another ?—we will repair our inad- 
vertence. God knows into whose hands 
it is fallen—we hope no brethren of 
the same craft: we had it in our 
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pocket when her Majesty, God bless 
her! went to the civic dinner : with it 
we beguiled the morning hours, and 
returned it to our pocket saying, with 
the poet, 
** Books 
Are a substantial world ’’— 


but we never saw it more. 


Arcu&oiocia, Vol. XXVII, Part I. 
(Continued from vol. VIII. p. 603.) 


Observations on an Autograph of Shak- 
spere and the Orthography of his 
Name, by Sir Frederic Madden. 


IN a copy of Florio’s translation of 
the Essays of Michael de Montaigne, 
printed in 1603, and now in the pos- 
session of the Rev. Edw. Patteson, of 
East Sheen, this autographic relic has 
been preserved. Only six genuine sig- 
natures of Shakspere are known to 
be in existence, three appended to his 
will, two toa mortgage deed and coun- 
terpart, and the sixth that now brought 
forward. Sir Fred. Madden very suc- 
cessfully, in our view, endeavours to 
prove that the poet uniformly wrote 
his name, as in the example before us, 
S-h-a-k-s-p-e-r-e; consequently that 
they have erred from the true ortho- 
graphy who have inserted an a between 
the e and r of the last syllable. The 
signature produced by Sir Frederick is 
remarkably clear, and decisively in fa- 
vour of the above opinion. In order 
to prove its authenticity, the writer 
ingeniously shews that that work was 
well known to Shakspere, and pro- 
bably formed a portion of his library. 
He cites some passages of the ‘‘ Tem- 
pest,” which are but literal transcripts 
of Florio’s translation, thrown into 
the rhythm of blank verse. If the 
second a shall still be retained in the 
poct’s name in writing or in print, it 
will be to recognize more distinctly 
that the military weapon which distin- 
guishes his armorial coat is alluded to 
in the appellation, 


A description of the Province of Con- 
naught, dated in the nonth of Janu- 
ary, 1612, from a volume of the 
Lansdowne MSS. communicated by 
Sir Henry Ellis, F.R.S. Sec. S.A. 
A topographical document, interest- 

ing from the minuteness of its details. 

The boundaries, fortresses, and reve- 
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nues of the district are described ; and 
it appears that the expenditure of 
maintaining the jurisdiction thereof by 
the Crown, exceeded the annual re- 
ceipts by 7402. sterling, which how- 
ever “‘ with good care might be easily 
gotten and much more.” On the first 
invasion of Ireland by Henry the Se- 
cond, small footing was obtained in 
the district. John and Richard, sons 
of Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, sub- 
sequently in the reign of John made 
sundry conquests in Connaught, which 
were parcelled out by Richard, as lord 
paramount, into several subordinate 
fees or baronies, on the usual terms of 
military service. Military occupation, 
in one shape or other, has for centu- 
ries been the fate of the provinces of 
Ireland. When her generous but un- 
enlightened population shall be eman- 
cipated from the reign of superstition 
and the influence of crafty demagogues, 
by education, active industry, agricul- 
tural and commercial enterprise, a 
better order of things, by the blessing 
of Providence, will arise. Much, we 
think, will be done towards the civili- 
zation of this portion of the British 


realm at a future day by the approxi- 
mations and improvements which will 
be incident to extended steam commu- 
nications. 


A further Account of the original Archi- 
tecture of Westminster Hall, in a letter 
from Sydney Smirke, Esq. F.S.A. 
We have long been desirous to know 

what were the arrangements and cha- 

racter of the palatial hall of Rufus, as 
distinguished from those alterations 
made in the building by the second 

Richard, by which they were, to all 

common observers, entirely effaced. 

Mr. Smirke’s restorations are highly 

ingenious, and derived from the indis- 

putable authority of remains disco- 
vered in the progress of the late repairs 
of this noble monument of our nation’s 
history. These had been left in the 
original walls when the building as- 
sumed the features of the pointed style 
in the fourteenth century. Above the 
string course, which surmounts the 
lower or blank portion of the eastern 
wall of the building, is a range of 
twenty-four windows, alternately high 
and low, with circular heads, resting 
on Norman columns. The whole fa- 
gade had strongly the character of a 
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debased Roman style of architecture ; 
and Mr. Smirke judiciously adopts, for 
this early Norman mode of building, 
the term Romanesque. Thus, at the 
period when a corrupt Latinity, aptly 
designated by the French as Ja langue 
Romane, pervaded Europe, and which 
is still the current language, with cer- 
tain modifications, in France, Italy, and 
Spain, a debased Roman architecture 
was employed. From Byzantium, the 
last retiring hold of Romano-Greek 
art, probably came the teachers of 
sculpture* and building in the earlier 
portion of the middle age, and the de- 
tails of the Church of Sancta Sophia 
at Constantinople, might be worthy of 
the attention of the Society of Anti- 
quaries as materials for their Vetusta 
Monumenta. Laudably as their funds 
are On some occasions employed for 
the delineation of our national remains, 
the analogies and rise of their first 
principles might be advantageously 
sought for in foreign lands, and the 
cause of science much forwarded by 
judicious researches directed by this 
public body and aided by its resources. 
We are happy to learn that the late 
repairs are likely to preserve West- 
minster Hall to many future genera- 
tions, We trust it may escape that 
curse of all the relics of ancient taste 
and grandeur, innovation, and that the 
threatened removal-of the great south 
window will never be perpetrated, 
whatever may be the temptation, in 
the course of carrying into effect the 
new parliamentary buildings. The re- 
moval of the stone dais, the alta mensa 
marmoralis, from the floor of the hall, 
is, we think, injudicious. The haut 
pas is one marked feature of all ancient 
halls, and here our nation’s monarchs 
dispensed their justice or their hospi- 
tality. 

While on the subject of this magni- 
ficent chamber, we shall express our 
hope that the Coronation of our virgin 
Queen may be honoured with all the 
splendid service of the customary feast 
in the hall of her ancestors, and that 
hers will not be made a “ half-faced”’ 
Coronation. ‘‘ Victoria oriens Augusta 





* The multiplicity of small folds in the 
figures of the Saxon and early Norman 
times, the constant recurrence in those 
periods of the honeysuckle and other 
Greek ornawents, prove this position. 
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Imperio Britanniarum”’ should not be 
shorn by the clouds of parsimony of 
the rays which give earnest, we trust, 
of a long and brilliant course. 


Observations on the Roman Remains 
found in various parts of London, in 
the years 1834, 1835, 1836, by Mr. 
Charles Roach Smith. Communi- 
cated in a letter to A. J. Kempe, Esq. 
E.S.A., 


In the 24th volume of the Archzo- 
logia, p. 202, and occasionally in our 


own pages, Mr. Kempe had treated - 


somewhat at length on the Antiquities 
of Roman London. Mr. Smith has 
taken up with great zeal and persever- 
ance similar researches, and has col- 
lected various highly interesting speci- 
mens of the Red Samian Ware, Urns, 
Sacrificial Instruments, &c. ‘lo the 
list of Potter’s Stamps (those early 
evidences that the ancients wanted but 
one step more to the developement of 
the printer’s art) Mr. Smith has made 
some curious additions. That the 
finer sort of Roman pottery was im- 
ported we have never entertained much 
doubt ; and the same names being found 
attached to specimens from all parts of 
Britain, Gaul, and other Roman pro 
vinces, will prove that assertion. Some 
potter’s names on the domestic vessels, 
mortars,* basins, &c. are probably (to 
use a figurative term) indigenous. The 
following, from Mr. Smith’s collection 
of fictile impresses, we believe, are 
new to the antiquary—AveusraLis, 
CatasExtus, Dacopusnus,t Jasus 
FEcIT, SiLvirn1 mM. Vipucus,{ Vir- 
THUS FEcIT. We heartily wish Mr. 
Smith that success in prosecuting his 
researches which his interesting method 
of illustrating them, by passages from 
the classic writers, deserves. It is a 
pity that some of the most remarkable 
deities and devices on his specimens 
of Samian ware, to which he occasion- 
ally refers, had not been engraved. 





* The author seems to doubt if Mr. 
Kempe has rightly termed the coarse Ro- 
man bowls with a lip mortaria. If they 
were not employed for trituration, how is 
it that they are found with their interior 
greatly abraded, and frequently rubbed 
into a hole? 

+ This, with one or two others, is a 
Celtic name Latinized. 

t Probably a Gaulish name, and still 
extant in the French surname Vidocq. 
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Documents relating to Perkin Warbeck, 
and Remarks on his History, by Sir 
Frederic Madden, F.R.S, and S.A. 


The right way to settle all historic 
doubts is by the evidence of contem- 
porary records. Of the most curious 
of the MS. testimony brought forward 
by Sir Frederic, is the letter addressed 
by Perkin to Isabel Queen of Spain, 
daughter of John the Second, King of 
Castile and Arragon, by his second 
wife Isabel, daughter of John Prince 
of Portugal, and consort of Ferdinand 
the Catholic; therefore grand-daughter 
of Philippa, sister of Henry the Fourth 
of England, Queen of John the First 
of Portugal. To this epistle, which 
we subjoin, the critical attention of the 
historical student is due. 


‘Most serene and most excellent Prin- 
cess, my most honored Lady and Cousin, 
I commend me entirely to your Majesty. 
Whereas the Prince of Wales, eldest son 
of Edward formerly King of England, of 
pious memory, my dearest lord and fa- 
ther, was miserably put to death, and I 
myself, then nearly nine years of age, was 
also delivered to a certain lord to be kill- 
ed, it pleased the Divine Clemency, that 
that lord, having compassion on my inno- 
cence, preserved me alive and in safety; 
first, however, causing me to swear on 
the holy sacrament, that to no one should 
I disclose my name, origin, or family, 
until a certain number of years had passed. 
He sent me therefore abroad, with two 
persons, who should watch over and take 
charge of me; and thus [, an orphan, be- 
reaved of my royal father and brother, an 
exile from my kingdom, and deprived of 
couutry, inheritance and fortune, a fugi- 
tive in the midst of extreme perils, led 
my miserable life, in fear, and weeping, 
and grief, and for the space of nearly 
eight years lay hid in divers provinces. 
At length, one of those who had charge 
of me being dead, and the other returned 
to his country, and never afterwards seen, 
scarely had I emerged from childhood, 
alone and without means, I remained for 
atime in the kingdom of Portugal, and 
thence sailed to Ireland, where being re- 
cognised by the illustrious lords, the Earls 
of Desmond and Kildare, my cousins, as 
also by other noblemen of the island, I 
was received with great joy and honor. 
Thence being invited by the King of 
France, with many ships and attendants, 
and having been promised aid and assist- 
ance against Henry of Richmond, the 
wicked usurper of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, I came to the aforesaid King of 
France, who received me honorably, as a 
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kinsman and friend. But on his failing 

to afford me the promised assistance, I 

betook myself to the illustrious Princess, 

the Lady Duchess of Burgundy, sister of 
my father, my dearest aunt, who, with 
her known humanity and virtue, welcomed 
me with all piety and honor; out of re- 
gard also to her, the most Serene King of 
the Romans, and his son, the Archduke 
of Austria, and the Duke of Saxony, my 
dearest cousins, as likewise the Kings of 
Denmark and Scotland, who sent to me 
their envoys, for the purpose of friend- 
ship and alliance. The great nobles of 
the kingdom of England did the same, 
who execrate the proud and wicked ty- 
ranny of this Henry of Richmond. But 
(most Serene Princess, Lady and Cousin,) 
since, on account of our relationship, and 
your renowned virtues, by which you sur- 
pass all other princes of the world, in 
justice, actions, and prosperity, you ought 
no less than other princes to compassion- 
ate our condition, and succour us with 
pious love, I pray and implore your Ma- 
jesty will use your influence with your 

Serene Spouse, that, together with your 

Clemency, he may be induced to pity the 

numerous calamities of our family, and 

in my right, which is also yours, to fur- 
ther me and mine with his favor, aid, and 
assistance. For I promise, if the Divine 

Grace should restore to me my hereditary 

kingdom, that I will continue with both 

your Majesties in closer alliance and 
friendship than ever King Edward was, 
and that I and my kingdom will be ever 
ready to fulfil your pleasure, no less than 
your own realms. Farewell to your no- 
ble Majesty! Written from the town of 
Dendermonde, the 8th calends of Sep- 
tember [25th August], 1493. 
‘* Of your Excellent Majesty 
the Cousin, Richard Plantage- 
net, second son of Edward for- 
merly King, Duke of York, &c. 
‘* RICHARD.”’ 
Addressed, 

‘* To the most Serene and Excellent Prin- 
cess, the Lady Isabel, Queen of Castile, 
Arragon, Sicily, Granada, &c. my most 
honored Lady and Cousin.” 


We maintain at the first glance that 
the statements of this letter bear all 
the marks of a clumsy imposture. 
Perkin says, that he was delivered to 
acertain lord to be killed, who, how- 
ever, spared his life on the conditions 
detailed ; that he was afterwards sent 
abroad under the tutelage of two other 
nameless persons, who were dead at 
the time of his addressing the Queen 
of Spain. Not one of these persons 

Gent. Mag. Vou. IX, 
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so prominently concerned in his pre- 
servation does he venture individually 
to designate, for the very plain rea- 
son, that naming them would have at 
once furnished means for refuting his 
tale. What ingenuous youth, ad- 
dressing a confidential letter to a no- 
ble friend for succour and protection, 
would thus mask in obscurity those 
minuter circumstances which must 
have given at once ready acceptance to 
his allegations. Those lies are indeed 
exceedingly ill constructed which are 
couched in such common-place gene- 
ralities, at variance with all the rules 
of vraisemblance. 

The part of the Archeologia which 
we have thus cursorily noticed has 
still further augmented the useful and 
amusing appendices of our history and 
manners. 

P.S.—We omitted inadvertently, at 
p. 21, to notice the letter from Thomas 
Stapleton, Esq. accompanying two 
transcripts of ancient charters relating 
to property in Normandy. The docu- 
ments are of the twelfth century. The 
use of the French law terms in one of 
these early charters is peculiar; and 
the circumstance of the Pares who 
held of the honour of Bricqueville being 
limited to the number seven, has a re- 
markable coincidence with the number 
of the peers of Scotland. 


Practical Religion, or Chrisiian Obedi- 
ence ; ina Series of twelve Sermons, 
&c. By Presbuteros. (Communi- 
cated to the Editor of Keene’s Bath 
Journal.) 


THE author of these Discourses (we 
recognise the pen of the Rev. R. War- 
ner) is right in presuming that they 
are “neither coldly ethical, nor drily 
argumentative, nor mystically doctri- 
nal, nor addressed to the imagination, 
nor appcaling to the passions ; but that 
they are directed to the understanding, 
the conscience, and the heart, with the 
single purpose of convincing the one, 
rousing the other, and cleansing, im- 
proving, and spiritualising the great 
source of all human action.” We 
have perused them all with attention, 
and speak our real sentiments when 
we affirm, that they are most judicious- 
ly adapted to the wants and capacities 
of the middle and lower orders, to whom 
they are addressed ; and that they are 
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calculated strongly to impress upon 
the heart and life the virtues of piety 
and holiness—meekness and humility 
—patience and resignation—purity and 
sincerity—rectitude and disinterested - 
ness—charity and benevolence ; and 
‘we agree with the author, “‘ that any 
form of faith, creed, or confession 
which does not produce this visible 
fruit, is unscriptural, worthless, and 
vain”—say rather, that it is a dead 
letter, and deserves not the name of 
creed or profession at all. The au- 
thor, however, of these discourses, is 
not only sound and judicious in his 
subject matter and his doctrinal ex- 
planations, but he is really animated 
and even eloquent in the manner in 
which his argument is conducted; in 
the force and vigour of his exhorta- 
tions, in the earnestness of his per- 
suasions, in the justness of his illustra- 
tions, and in the choice of his scriptu- 
ral quotations. He is earnest without 
violence, solemn without severity, and 
impressive without exaggeration. He 
has pointed out the dangers of the 
world in most of their favourite and 
most seductive shapes. Hehas spoken 
not only to the ‘‘open sinner and 
shameless profligate,” but to the man 
of pleasure and the slave of business : 
to all the various worshippers of the 
God of this world—to the merchants 
of Tyre—to the rich among the people 
—to the tillers of land—to the hewers 
of wood, and to the drawers of water— 
to all these in their various stations he 
has addressed himself, reminding them 
of their particular temptations and 
their favourite sins, and he has held 
up before them this great and awful 
declaration—‘‘ Without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord.’’ These would 
form excellent discourses to read to 
families, domestics, and dependents : 
as they are short, clear, plain, forcible, 
andaboundinginscriptural illustration ; 
but they are also such as “‘ they who sit 
in kings’ chambers”’ may listen to with 
advantage ; for all have equal necessity 
of learning to walk worthy of the vo- 
cation whereunto they are called; 
“* holding the faith in unity of spirit, in 
the bond of peace, and in righteousness 
of life,” 
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The Suburban Gardener; or Villa Com- 
panion. By J.C. Loudon. Nos. II. 
to VI. 


“HAVE you taken notes of your 
journey through my empire?” said 
the Shah of Persia lately to an English 
traveller. “‘ Yes,’”’ replied he : ‘‘ Ihave 
measured the mountains, examined the 
roads, ascertained the soils, and sound- 
ed the rivers.’ ‘‘ These people are 
lions !’”? exclaimed the astonished mon- 
arch. ‘‘ Bele, bele, (echoed all the 
ministers,) they are tigers—they are 
Roustums !’’—and in truth, Mr. Lou- 
don is a tiger—a Roustum; for the 
knowledge and information which he 
collects on any subject to which he 
directs his attention, his indefatiga- 
ble activity, and his scrupulous cor- 
rectness, put us, more indolent la- 
bourers, to the blush. Bele, bele, he is 
a Lion! 

The Arboretum Britannicum, a work 
of unequalled excellence in its depart- 
ment of scientific knowledge, for its 
almost boundless variety of informa- 
tion, is but just closing, when another 
work, called ‘the Suburban Gar- 
dener,”’ is put forth, demanding of the 
author a still greater variety of infor- 
mation, and a more extended know- 
ledge of the various practical arts 
which serve to supply our wants, and 
minister to our more refined gratifica- 
tions. The object of the work is to 
show how much substantial comfort, 
enjoyment, and interesting occupation 
may be found at a comparatively small 
expense, in some of those pleasant dis- 
tricts which diverge in different ways 
from our gigantic metropolis, the 
grand and gloomy throne of Mammon ; 
and also to point out the best method 
of carrying into effect those plans 
which are deemed essential to the 
comfort or the wishes of the inha- 
bitants. Persons who inhabit such 
districts are in general engaged in bu- 
siness of some kind or another; and 
the situation of these half-rural re- 
treats is chosen for the sake of two ad- 
vantages —proximity to the seat of 
business, and the wholesome delight 
of fresh air blowing from hill and 
stream. ‘Thus Milton describes his 
Citizen, “ in populous city pent, where 
sewers annoy the air,”’ stepping forth, 
delighted, to taste the breath of spring, 
and inhale the early odours of the 
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morn. Now, Mr. Loudon’s object is to 
recommend him not only to go forth 
to taste, but absolutely to live amidst 
these cheerful and salutary scenes; 
and he points out to him at what a com- 
paratively small expense, if that ex- 
pense is wisely and well directed, the 
real enjoyments of a man of wise and 
moderate wishes can be obtained. But 
persons in business have no time to 
attend, and not sufficient knowledge 
to make their attention serviceable 
if they could bestow it, to those details 
upon which great part of their future 
well-doing, as regards their residence 
and establishment, will depend. There 
is one right and best method of per- 
forming every action, and completing 
every work ; all others are more or less 
deviations from it, and consequently 
involve so much waste of time, labour, 
or money. To teach this true and best 
method is Mr. Loudon’s object; but 
it requires considerable variety of in- 
formation to do this. The information 
combined of an architect, a common 
builder, carpenter, joiner, whitesmith, 
glazier, mason, gardener, &c. and of 
numerous other trades and occupa- 
tions of which people in general are 
entirely ignorant. But it is said, 
“Can’t we hire a house and garden 
without all this knowledge ?’’ Cer- 
tainly you can; but not without the 
highest probability, nay certainty, of 
your not discovering the true and right 
method; or, in more common parlance, 
of your falling into many serious mis~ 
takes, discovering many unlooked-for 
and irretrievable inconveniences, and 
spending much unnecessary money. 
How many engage a lease of a house, 
without ever inquiring the nature of 
the soil and subsoil on which it stands, 
its exposure to the northern or south- 
ern points, whether it is sheltered from 
the north-east—‘ that sarsar wind 
of death’”’—the depth of its springs, 
and many other points, which being 
neglected, or not known, certain dis- 
satisfaction will arise, and disappoint- 
ment, and perhaps worse grievances, to 
the hasty and thoughtless tenant. It 
is hopeless to look for a situation that 
Is quite unobjectionable, and it is very 
difficult to find one possessing great 
advantages without also manifold 
drawbacks. The choice places of the 
world are pre-occupied. Between long 
purses and picturesque eyes, the best 
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localities ave individualized. Many 
heritages have divided the goodly land; 
but still, owing to some chance orother, 
to overtrading, or overspending, or 
«« making haste to be rich,” Mr. Ro- 
bins has every season some “ select 
paradise” to dispose of. Now, if a 
gentleman was looking out for a sub- 
urban retreat, and if at the same 
time he happened at breakfast to be 
reading one of Akenside’s odes, 


Thy verdant scenes, O Goulder’s Hill! 

Once more I seek, a languid guest, 

With throbbing temples and with burden’d 
breast ; 

Once more I climb the steep atrial way : 

O faithful cure of oft-returning ill, 

Now call thy sprightly breezes round, 

Dissolve the rigid cough profound, 

And bid the springs of life with gentle 
movement play. 


He would take the Hendon stage, and 
be landed in Parson’s-street. Undoubt- 
edly, in that district, he would have a 
rich and pleasing variety of hill and 
dale and woody tufted eminences, and 
meadows laughing in their green and 
goldenarray. ‘‘ We'll settle, my love, 
in Hendon,” says Dr. Syntax to Mrs. 
——, his wife, who with one hand on 
his arm, and the other holding her 
parasol, is enjoying the prospect of her 
future domain. But let winter come, 
and the cold, clayey, tenacious, shoe- 
penetrating soil of Hendon will admo- 
nish this couple to keep at home, or 
go back to Crutched-friars: and as 
for purling streams, fresh, transparent, 
sparkling, living, dancing brooks, the 
paradise of trouts, and the haunts of 
those little peris, the kingfishers—such 
as thou boastest, oh! thou simple, 
pastoral, secluded Cray—hidden like a 
coy, bashful bride among the Kentish 
hills; instead of these, he will have 
nothing but a weedy, stagnant pond, 
or a sluggish yellow ditch-like stream 
languidly creeping through its sedgy 
bed. Thus itis, that in our island we 
have nothing to spare ; one must make 
a choice of difficulties ; and meet our 
niggard stepmother, the climate and 
soil, like good and dutiful children, 
balancing what she gives, against what 
she withholds. If a man is fond of 
cherries, he must not buy a farm in 
Suffolk ; for assuredly his May-dukes 
will turn out Commoners. If, fresh from 
Damascus, and if the recollections of 
the candied apricots he ate there with 
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some beautiful infidel, by the side of 
a marble fountain, beget in him an 
uppetite to enjoy the same—in xatali 
solo—he must eschew Cornwall; for 
there the coy tree, the pride of Arme- 
nia, disdains to ripen its yellow off- 
spring. If he likes the mulberry, 
stained with lover’s blood, he must 
keep south of Herefordshire. If his 
fancy delighteth not so much in the 
savoury task of manducating melting 
fruits, as in inhaling the odour of 
Flora—if he revels in the gorgeous 
beauty of the American forests—he 
must not pitch his tents in Warwick- 
shire, nor the adjoining shire of Oxen- 
ford ; for there the soil congenial to 
their wants is not to be found. Who 
but a madman would make a botanic 
garden in Norfolk? We agree with 
Sir W. Temple, that little success is to 
be found in gardening north of North- 
amptonshire. The late accomplished 
Mr. Hall, speaking of the rich, mas- 
sive, luxuriant foliage of the park of 
King’s Weston, used to say, ‘‘ Oaks, 
alas! are different things with us in 
Leicestershire.”’ It is striving against 
Nature to have her beauty thus trans- 
planted to regions of sleet and snow— 
Serbonian bogs—keep them for the 
chase ; let the hunter, the fowler, the 
falconer roam for his prey over these 
barren and boundless moors ; but let 
the soft myrtle shores of the south be 
reserved for the gentle gardener, for 
‘* Sweet retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure.” 


Again, take a nearer circuit round the 
metropolis. Muswell Hill is beautiful 
to the eye, bearing a goodly coronet of 
leaves on its brow, and with a long 
extent of view; but there is a dulness 
and deadness that hangs upon the mind 
of the spectator, and it is, moreover, on 
the wrong,smoke-receiving, side of Lon- 
don—a material consideration. The 
Harrow roads should not be thought 
of for men of taste. The soil wet, the 
country naked and flat, and the climate 
bleak and cold. The country for some 
distance on the Uxbridge road is little 
better,—there is no shelter from the 
biting north. Essex offers some pretty 
spots about Epping, but no more. To 
those who love sweet, close, retired 
lanes, overhung with elms and beech 
and the smaller maple, winding by 
copse and hill, and chequered with 
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pretty picturesque villages and farms, 
and cheerful churches, let him enjoy 
his little paradise in the county of 
Hertford. Kent opens bolder views 
to the amateur, whether seen from the 
chestnut-covered hills of Greenwich, 
or the nobler brow of Sydenham. But, 
after all, Surrey is the county which 
poet and painter, and the lover of Na- 
ture, delight to choose. Here may 
the Suburban Gardener revel to his 
heart’s content, and take his fill of 
his dainty pleasures. Here Nature 
showers down her full and redundant 
horn of plenty. Here is every variety 
of soil that even a Knight, or a Don- 
ald, or a Forrest could want. Here 
are small natural streams, choosing 
their own sweet path; here are 
splendid Artesian fountains, 

‘¢ Scattering their loosen’d silver to the 

sun,”’ 


Here is a mild and temperate clime, 
an early spring, and well sheltered 
vales, and lawns of sweetest verdure. 
Witness, ye elmy slopes of Claremont! 
who still mourn your princely Mis- 
tress’ absence; witness, ye cedar- 
crowned hills, ye beauteous meadows, 
watered by the irriguous Mole, once 
proud Hamilton’s delight. Witness, 
thou peerless hill, named of thy sur- 
passing splendour and thy Sheening 
brow ;* where I, the humblest of thy 
admirers, first drew my natal air,— 
all-delighting, all-surpassing, all-satis- 
fying Richmond, hail! ‘Thee Temple, 
the friend of kings, chose as his be- 
loved retreat, and for seven whole 
years could he not be torn one day 
from thy arms:f for gardening and 
for fruits he pronounced thee incom- 
parable among thy brethren. Lastly, 
let us with our parting breath wake 
the poetic echoes that have slept so 
long amid the blooming thickets of St. 
Anne’s Hill; and let us for a moment 
gaze upon the portrait (ah! too fading 
now) of him who loved them with a 
love so intense, that their name was 
upon his closing lips—‘‘ Take me (said 
the departing Statesman), let me see 
thee once more, take me there to die.’’f 


* Richmond Hill, called Shene. 

+ Temple lived at Shene for seven years 
without once going to London. 

t Fox expressed the greatest anxiety to 


die at St. 
Chiswick, 


Anne’s Hill—He died at 
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Listen! for in these very groves a 

living Poet now strikes the lyre,—the 

sounds are speaking of the dead. 

And now once more,where most he loved to be, 

In his own fields—breathing tranquillity, 

We hail him—not less happy, Fox, than thee. 

Thee, at St. Anne’s, so soon of care beguiled ; 

Playful, sincere, and artless as a child. 

Thee who would watch a bird’s nest on the 
spray 

Through the green leaves exploring, day by day. 

How oft from grove to grove, from seat to seat, 

With thee conversing in thy loved retreat, — 

I saw the sun go down.—Ah! then ’twas thine 

Ne’er to forget some volume half divine, 

Shakspeare’s or Dryden’s, thro’ the chequer’d 
shade 

Borne in thy hand beside thee as we stray’d ; 

And where we sate, and many a halt we made, 

‘To read them with a fervour all thine own, 

And in thy o- and melancholy tone, 

Some splendid passage not to thee unknown, 

Fit theme for long discourse. 

Here we fitly pause. But for all 
these pleasant recollections, and for 
much valuable instruction that cannot 
be transplanted into our pages, we 
have to thank Mr. Loudon, and recom- 
mend his Suburban Gardener strongly 
and confidently to the public attention. 

B—ll. 


Curiosities of Literature, by 1.D’ Israeli, 
Esq. Doctor in Civil Law in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London ; 
illustrated by Bolton Corney, Esq. 
Honorary Professor of Criticism in 
the République des Lettres, and Mem- 
ber of the Society of English Biblio- 
philes, Post 8vo. pp. 160. (Privately 
printed.) 


‘* What ho! Master Ford, Master 
Ford, awake, 
There’s a hole made in your best coat, 
Master Ford !’’ 


WE have suspended our brief notice 
of this clever little work, in the expec- 
tation that Mr, D’Israeli was putting 
on his armour, and would soon appear 
with his lance couched, and terrible 
in his nodding plumes, 


— Nune, nune 
Fluctuat ira intus ; rampuntur nescia vinci 
Pectora; nunc totis in vulnera viribus itur. 
And we confess we trembled for the 
safety of the young adventurer appear- 
ing in his maiden field of criticism ; 
and hoped that he had secured some fair 
and favouring Deity (are none such to 
be found in the leafy retreats of Green- 
wich?) who would carry him safely 
away from a combat too unequal, and 
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lay him softly beneath the chestnut 

umbrage of his neighbouring hill. 

Safe through the rushing horse, and fea- 
ther’d flight 


Of sounding shafts, she bears him from 
the fight. 


But day after day passes; no busy 
hum is heard—no sound of armourers 
putting rivets on,—no “ clangor tuba- 
rum” reaches our ears—and lo! the 
tenth edition of the Curiosities of Li- 
terature has arrived ; and the Preface 
bears not the name of Mr. Bolton Cor- 
ney. We suppose, therefore, that Mr. 
D’Israeli scorns the unequal foe; and 
passes by him, as we have seen a large 
Turkish three-decker hold on her 
stately course, in spite of the popping 
of some little Greck corvette which 
followed in her wake, and ever and 
anon discharged a few vain ounces of 
powder at her. However this may be, 
Mr. Corney has a stout heart, and has 
gone to the combat of the giant, caring 
nothing for his six fingers and his six 
toes, his weaver’s beam, nor all the 
brass that might be about him. Who 
knows not the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture? It has gone through ten edi- 
tions; it has received the praises 
of Dr. Parr and Mr. Southey, of Mr. 
Bulwer and Dr, Dibdin; while some 
heedless youth, unknown to fame, 
has called the author of it—* the 
Athenzus of the present age.’’? Under 
the shelter of these great authorities, 
we were wont to peruse its pages, and 
imbibe its various information with 
secure delight; drinking in long 
draughts of Parnassian lore, and bless- 
ing our stars that we had lived in the 
days of an author who united in him- 
self the diligence of a Wood, the accu- 
racy of an Oldys, and the brilliancy of 
a Walpole. But alas! that we must 
say so; as the grey fame of those war- 
worn veterans gained in a hundred 
battles—of Tilly and of Wallenstein— 
was demolished in one short, swift cam- 
paign, by the young kingly champion of 
the reformed faith; are we to believe 
that Mr. D’Israeli’s wide-extended 
and long-acquired reputation as an 
historian, literary and civil, as a re- 
tailer of curious and important anec- 
dotes, as a fortunate discoverer of 
manuscript authorities, as an anti- 
quary, yet possessing all the courtesy 
and polish of the modern gentleman, is 
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to disappear? Can we believe that all 
we have read is a fiction; that our 
Juno is only a cloud, history a fable, 
and the long-hidden treasures of dusty 
records, nothing but coins that have 
long been current, with some tri- 
vial alterations in the inscription? 
These are points which must be settled 
between the author and his critic ; and 
we shall look with great anxiety in- 
deed to Mr. D’Israeli’s justification of 
his work—‘‘ Magna est veritas et pre- 
valebit.””—We are great lovers of truth 
and fact, and if the fierce collision of 
these two rival bodies will throw out 
its hitherto latent sparks, we shall be 
gainers by the “large argument.” 
In the meantime, like Virgil’s heifer, 
we stand silent spectators of the con- 
flict, 

Illi alternantes multa vi preelia miscent. 


We must, however, afford our readers 
some slight knowledge of the contents 
of Mr. Corney’s work. It is divided 
into thirty heads or chapters ; each of 
which treats of some bévue committed, 
or presumed to be committed, by the 
author of the Curiosities of Literature. 
The first relates to an assertion of Mr. 
D’Israeli’s, that ‘‘ the original MS. of 
the Code of Justinian was discovered 
by the Pisans.”” Mr. Corney proves 
that the MS. obtained at the siege 
of Amalfi, in 1135, was that of the 
Pandects of Justinian. He also dis- 
putes the assertion that the Florentine 
MS. is the original; and brings autho- 
rities to bear against another point 
stated by Mr. D’Israeli—‘ that the 
Laws of Justinian had been in a man- 
ner unknown from the time of that 
emperor.” Thus he ends his chapter 
in the character of Honorary Professor 
of Criticism :— 


‘*T shall now pass sentence. That a 
D.C.L. and F.S.A. should confound the 
Code of Justinian with the Pandects ; 
that he should have so imperfect an ac- 
quaintance with the rules of evidence as 
to pronounce the Florentine MS. to he 
the original; that he should describe the 
Roman Law as ina manner unknown, 
while it prevailed over a considerable por- 
tion of Europe ; are circumstances which, 
subject to the right of appeal, are hence- 
forth to be numbered with the Curiosities 
of Literature.”’ 


The next article is on the Bayeux 
Tapestry, a work of art that no one 


can see without feeling an interest in 
its history. ‘This chapter is very en- 
tertaining, and contains a conjecture 
that it was executed after the union of 
Normandy with France, and at the 
expense of the chapter of the church 
of Bayeux. But this disquisition we 
leave to the care of our friend Mr, 
Kempe; as we do that on Queen 
Elizabeth appointing her successor, 
to the learned and intelligent, the 
Chancellor of the order of St. Mi- 
chael and St. George, Sir Harris 
Nicolas; and the Testoons of Henry 
Eighth, with the red pimples on their 


faces, we bequeath to Mr, Hawkins of 


the Museum, 

The account of Razzi’s writing the 
Lives of the Painters, which pass 
under Vasari’s name, is, we think, 
satisfactorily disproved; and Mr. Cor- 
ney has weeded out an error, which 
had been growing up in our mind on 
the subject. We shall add, that there 
is great praise of Vasari’s Proems in 
Rarry’s (the painter) Letters, vol. i. 
p- 180; and on the editions of the work, 
and on the curious variations in the 
Life of And. del Sarto, see Jay, Re- 
cucil de Lettres, p. 117. 

In the Sth article, it is curious to 
trace the wide-spread stream of an as- 
sertion, rolling with ‘“ full tide, and 
surges high,’’ over the field of litera- 
ture, into the little dripping water- 
drops in some dark obscure nook of 
a faithless and forgotten volume, from 
which it took its rise ; and thus it ap- 
pears that the story of Cervaintes 
routing Don Quixote while a capfive 
in Barbary, came froma Mons. l’Abbé 
Faydit, in the second edition of the 
Menagiana, “‘qui Ia grossit de plusieurs 
impertinences.”’ 

One of the most interesting chapters 
in the book is the ninth, which is em- 
ployed in refuting an assertion, that 
the History of the World, passing 
under the name of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
was written by other persons: and that 
his share was confined to the eloquent, 
grand, and pathetic passages alone. 
It carries us through some interesting 
literary history ; discusses the charac- 
ters and pretensions of those persons 
reported to have assisted him; and 
finally ends by delivering the venerable 
volume safe into the hands of him who 
has been called ‘‘ Greatest, where all 
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were great,” * its unfortunate and un- 
doubted author. 

The eleventh and twelfth articles 
on Purchas, will well repay the reader’s 
curiosity : the result of which is, that, 
instead of spending his life in long and 
painful travels in order to form his ‘‘Re- 
lation of the World ’’—good easy man, 
he never moved from the soft paradise 
of his great arm-chair. 

Mr. Corney has, we think, rightly 
supposed that Mr. Fitzer, a learned 
Englishman, was the biographer of 
Purchas, and given a satisfactory rea- 
son for his being selected from more 
distinguished persons ; but as regards 
the different editions and variations 
of Boissard, they have never been, as 
far as we know, carefully drawn out. 
1. Theatrum Vite Humane, a Boissard. 

4to ° 1596 


2. Icones Quing. Vir. Illust. 1597 
1. Pars ii. e ‘ 1598 
2. ‘ Pars iii. 1598 
de i Pars iv. ° ° 1599 

3. Biblioth. sive Thesaur. Virtutis. 

Pars i. ‘ 1622 
Pars ii. Pe ‘ 1630 


4. De Bry, Biblioth. Chalcogr. Vir. 
Erud. Clar. Imag. Collect. Boissard 
Sculpt. De Bry, 9 parts—437 port- 
traits. 1650—1664; with a Frontis- 
piece dated Heidelberg, mentioned 
by Brunet . ° ° 1664 


This is all that we possess. We 
shall refer to Vogt, Catal. Libr. p. 133 ; 
Morhof, Polyh. lib. 1. ¢. xix. sect. 49 ; 
Schelhorn Am. Lit. tom. ii. p. 107; 
Observ. Hallenses, tom. ii. obs. 2°. 
Morbhof has shown that Boissard, 
took the lives from M. Adami Vite 
and that his portraits are only copies : 

‘“« Breviter excerpsit omnia M. Adami, 
ut carere, quantum ad Germanos hoc 
Boissardi possint, qui M. Adami vitas 
habuit, nisi quis Iconibus delectetur, qui 
tamen plane non sunt ad vivum facte,’’— 
See Morhof, Polyh. i. 225. 

LaGuirlande de Julie, we recommend 
to the attention of our learned and 
accomplished friend Mr T. Wright, 
who has been appointed by us ou 
vice-regent over the law of Romance : 

Comme vicaire, et connestable, 
De par l’empereur pardonable, 
Seant en la court souveraine 
De la noble cite mondaine. 








*“Tn yon dim aisle, unmark’d,a Milton sleeps, 
O’er Ralegh’s grave indignant Virtue weeps, 
Greatest, where all were great.” 

See Epistle, p. x, Parmell, (Ald, ed.) 


The following articles on Claren- 
don, and on Mary the Second, show 
the errors that have arisen from taking 
a casual expression of an older writer, 
—an intimation—a particular state- 
ment—as the foundation ofa novel opi- 
nion, as the basis of an historical argu- 
ment; especially if the original words 
should receive any addition, or altera- 
tion, as they pass from hand to hand ; 
and we recommend the account of the 
Woolsthorpe Pippin, and Sir Isaac 
Newton, to all persons who are curious 
in watching the progress of tales in 
each successive repetition: either this 
apple changed its original course, or 
Sir Isaac shifted his chair ; for it cer- 
tainly, when it left its parent stem, 
fell before the feet of the Philosopher, 
and passed his sacred head uninjured, 
therefore,—‘‘ Honos crit huic quoque 
Pomo.”’ 

The xxii* article relates to that child 
of genius—that rich-plumed bird of 
lyric song—him, too early lost, whose 
name was enshrined in the grateful 
memory of the Wartons; and the de- 
cay of whose rare mental powers 
(that awful visitation of Providence) 
Was mourned in passages the most 
elegant and affecting, by the biogra- 
pher of him, and of his brethren of 
the lyre. The question in dispute is 
“whether Collins burned his Odes 
before the door of his publisher.’? The 
Reverend Alexander Hay, and the 
Reverend Alexander Dyce, who both 
adorned the title-pages of late editions 
of Collins with their illustrious prae- 
nomens, so suitable to the profession 
they have adopted, are silent on this 
subject, and the story is traced to a 
mistake of Langhorne. On this head, 
we exhort Mr. Dyce to favour us with 
a new and improved edition of this 
poet, unrivalled in his own fine walk 
of genius; and we beg to say, that 
whatever materials we have collected, 
shall be placed in his hands—happy 
to have the honour of planting one 
humble flower on the poet’s grave. 

We have next a very good account 
of that industrious and judicious an- 
tiquarian-critic, and general polyma- 
thist, William Oldys; the fruits of 
whose well-directed industry we are 
now enjoying in various departments 
of literature. Mr. Corney describes 
the MSS. of Oldys,—defends his style, 
which Mr, D’lsracli had pronounced 
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uncourtly,—and successfully removes 
the stigmas thrown on his character, 
from having been a prisoner in the 
Fleet, and accused of being addicted 
to strong potations of ale. 

We must close with the article xxiv 
—the poet Shenstone—on whose his- 
tory and writings Mr. Corney has 
made some judicious and elegant re- 
marks. Johnson certainly gave a very 
sour and squinting look on the Lea- 
sowes, and his hard reflections are not 
borne out by the evidence in the poct’s 
works. To our taste, Shenstone is ob- 
solete neither in his poetry nor prose, 
and we often turn to his pages with re- 
newed delight. We possess a copy 
of Hauptman’s sop which belonged 
to him, and in which he has written— 
“* Robertus Dodsley Gulielmo Shen- 
stone, Aug. 31, 1759. Ex rure nos- 
tro, adhuc florescente, Demigrans le- 
gavit.” So making our bow at the 
door, and departing with Mr. Dodsley 
in the post-chaise, we lose sight of 
the bard for four years ; and then find 
ourselves in the gardens of Ermenon- 
ville, bending over his tomb, and read- 
ing the following graceful, idiomatic, 
and rythmical inscription :— 


This plain stone 

To William Shenstone ; 

Who in his mind possess’d 
A genius natural; 

Who in his garden dress’d 
Artificial greens rural. 


And now our ‘“ bugles must sing 
truce ;’”? and we leave the field of com- 
bat with this impression, that Mr. 
D'Isracli’s mistakes have proceeded 
chiefly from two causes ;—the first, 
from not writing his works, which 
are of a nature to require constant re- 
ference, with an ample library like 
that of the Museum always at hand; 
to which, we shall add, with Meric 
Casaubon, ‘‘ daily commerce with re- 
verend, pious, and learned divines.”’ 
This latter we consider most indispen- 
sable to him, copious and well-stored as 
his own shelves may be. Secondly,— 
he appears, as we before mentioned, 
sometimes to have built too weighty 
conclusions on hints, surmises, half- 
sentences, demi-secrets, dubious anec- 
dotes, which may be called the small- 
talk of the press, which though they 
sometimes enable us to unharbour the 
shy and concealed truth, yet as often run 
8 
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babbling on and wide of the scent; 
which were often thrown off without 
authority—mere parerga, and left, 
perhaps, by their authors to take their 
chance in the ‘‘ Maison des Enfans 
trouvés.”’ 

But we must not forget that Mr. 
D’lsraeli, in spite of these few “fair 
defects,”’ has great claim to our re- 
spect. He has been for near half a 
century —jam senior Peleus—a zea- 
lous lover of the literature of modern 
Europe, as well as of England, and a 
most diligent workman in exploring 
many of its untrodden recesses. He 
has brought many curious and neg- 
lected facts to light, and in his later 
works especially, he has expressed him- 
self ina style copious, animated, and 
elegant. We think his Essay on the 
Genius of Judaism a work of very 
impressive eloquence, and breathing 
something of the severe spirit of the 
old law. The shadow ofa Rabbi in his 
furred mantle passes by us as we read. 
But it is not for us to hold the shield 
before one of the most renowned vete- 
rans, whose brows are covered with 
laurels, and whose coffers we trust are 
crammed with bags, the well-earned 
produce of his labours. That Mr. 
Corney, too, has the same feeling, we 
see by many a furtive glance that 
peeps through his comic mask. He 
does not sit like a Momus on his ale- 
bench, breaking his scurrilous jests to 
his gaping followers; he reserves his 
wit to play and glitter like summer 
lightning, but not to scathe, to wound 
or to destroy. He knows when and 
where to stop, before 


—— ‘* Sevus apertam 
In rabiem verti coepit jocus, et per ho- 
nestas 
Ire domos impune minax.” 


We shall now wait, and withhold any 
further decision, till the father of gods 
and men shall have placed both works 
in the celestial balance; and it shall 
be made known by regular quarterly 
proclamations from Olympus, which 
has kicked the beam. Whatever may 
be the decision of this fearful synod, 
we hope the rival combatants will end 
their campaign in a truly classical spi- 
it; having given cach other a good 
many hard knocks and bumps, and 
taken their breathing time, they will 
then pass compliments on their mu- 
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tual valour, exchange gifts on large 
paper, embrace, and probably under- 
take some comprehensive work toge- 
ther, ‘‘ moving in a wide sea of wax,” 
which will be advantageous to our li- 
terature. As for ourselves, we have 
no wish but to be useful to both their 
interests, as we respect the Icarning 
and talent of both:— 


‘We'll serve them with our lives—our 
dearest master's.’’ 


omega 
Tue ANNUALS. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Friendship’s Offering, and Winter’s 
Wreath. Smith and Elder, 1838. 


THIS Annual is very respectably 
got up: though its ladies are not over 
beautiful, nor its gentlemen over poeti- 
cal, yet the contributions are on the 
whole equal to the average mark, 
with the exception of the Wild Hunts- 
man at p. 383, which is a rhapsody of 
the most abominable nonsense and 
fustian that we ever read. The best 
poem in the volume is by Mr. Barry 
Cornwall, which we shall give. 


A NIGHT SKETCH, 
(Taken near Newgate.) 


One night, while wandering round the 
City, 
(The wild moon blinded by a cloud), 
Just scaping from a wealthy revel, 
And being with red wine overloud, 
I let my thoughts for once run over, 
And laugh’d at all things base and 
proud. 


Not glad, nor sorry—yet such spirit 
Stung me to bitter mirth ; as when 
Some penniless, reckless wight espieth 
Sin, snug ’mong rich and pious men. 
Quoth I—* T'll note each thing that 
passeth, 
And write it down with iron pen.’”’— 
And look—where the street - beggar 
crawleth, 
His wallet empty by his side, 
Searching for what the dog disdaineth, 
For what the alms-house boys deride— 
What use ?—the rich man sings and passes, 
And gains no lesson for his pride. 
Upon yon step, as pale as Famine, 
Half-clad, unfed, unshelter’d, worn, 
Sleeps one whose voice once mock’d the 
river, [morn ; 
Whose eves, sweet eyes, outshone the 
Yet the lady and her lovely daughter 
Shoot from their chariot looks of scorn. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. IX, 
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And lo! unto the workhouse table 
A dead old man is borne away, 

Met by a hoary churchman, counting 
The value of his tithes to-day. 

He sees no grave gaping beside him— 
He sees not he is old and gray : 
Where falls the moral ?—Gentiles, say. 


Awake! thou storm! that send’st thy 
thunder 
Into the darkness of the night, [nings, 
Burst on our ears! spout forth thy light- 
And fill our insolent minds with light ! 
Burn on our brain Heaven’s mighty lesson, 
And force us from the wrong to right. 


And thou, black monster den beside me, 
Within whose granite ribs there creep 
The reptiles of our race—speak thou 
In human groans and curses deep ! 
Laugh, felons !—murderers !—no reply! 
None !—all save the beggar sleep. 


**Come, then—when hunger makes his 
fellow, 
And winter welcomes with his cold, 
Come near, old beggar—thou shalt taste 
For once rich meat and wine that ’s old ; 
Come,—thou shalt tell me all thy story, 
And I will pay thee back with gold. 


‘* Where wast thou born ? where bred ?’' 
** The workhouse, 
Yon stately pile, first gave me bread 
(A scanty morsel), when my mother 
Sicken’d from want and sought a bed 
To die in. She lay down, poor heart, 
Sobb'd out a blessing, Sir !—and fled. 


‘** But soon they gave me work, and bade me 
Earn what I ate; and so I tried 

To earn the coarse bad meal that fed me 
With something, Sir, of childish pride : 

My only pleasure being to loiter 
Near the bed where my mother died. 


“Then they unto the factory sent me, 
To gasp in stifling rooms, and turn 

The wheel, that broughta merchant money, 
Under a tyrant cold and stern ; 

At last, I ’scaped (these shrivell’d sinews 
Tell all that you need wish to learn). 

‘* Since then, the beggar’s lot is mine— 
To weep, to starve, to crawl around 

The bitter world for bread—and seek 
The pity nowhere to be found. 

(Still, Sir, I hope to share with others 
The quiet underneath the ground.) 


‘*] begg’d—I sought the Statesman: he 
Was busy with the public good. 

I sought the Almsgiver, and he gave 
Much stern advice and little food : 

I sought the jewell’d dames, but they 
My vulgar griefs ne’er understood, 

“] sought Judge--General--Bishop-- Peer, 
Aud was with lofty looks denied ; 

I sought great men in crowds—but they 
In silence cold each other eyed.” — 
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** Peace, peace,”? quoth I; “ ’tis the same 
story — 
Man’s meanness answering to his pride. 
‘“‘Where dwellest thou ?’’—‘* Near this 
den of stone 
I like to live—I scarce know why; 
For oft the prisoners shriek—at times, 
Indeed, 1 more contented lie, 
Hearing of woes more deep than mine ; 
And then I pray for those about to die.”’ 
‘*Man, thou dost well: ’tis well, ’tis wise, 
Comfort from any source to glean ; 
Unclasp thy heart, and bid Compassion 
Enter and dwell from morn to e’en. 
*Twill change, like suns in cold spring 
weather, 
The barren to a bounteous scene. 


“* He who the right doth think and do, 
Need seldom in the bad world sigh ; 
Power hath he over his own heart— 
The first spot underneath the sky. 
Here ’s gold!—go, laugh, and heed no 


more 
How idiot Folly stalketh by. 
‘* Whether the ostrich tail be seen 
Flaunting about from side to side, 
Or tinsell’d toy, or ribbon gawd 
In blue or bloody colour dyed, 
Content thee—learn whate’er its name, 
That Pride is still no more than pride.”’ 


Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1838. 
Ireland, illustrated by Creswick and 
M‘Clise. By Leith Ritchie, esq. 


THIS work may be called an “ An- 
nual,”’ as the want of precision in that 
term will admit any volume of any kind 
on any subject into its definition, 
But it is in fact avery sensible and 
well-written tour in lreland by Mr. 
Ritchie, mixed up with political dis- 
quisition and picturesque description, 
and adorned with some spirited and 
beautiful engravings from the drawings 
of Mr. Creswick. Mr. Ritchie has 
seen much of the people of Ireland ; 
he has viewed them with the attention 
of a philosopher, and sympathised with 
them with the feelings of a patriot ; 
and his refiections on their state, on 
the grievances under which they suffer 
and the remedies to which they look, 
on their long degradation, and their 
rising hopes, are expressed with that 
temperance which gives value to 
opinion. We will give an extract 
from his notes of a conversation with 
a small farmer on Faerhead Beach, as 
it touches on some of the chief griev- 
ances under which the country is said 
to suffer. 
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A, How are you off for subsistence in 
this part of the county? 

B. Badly enough! Potatoes and milk, 
a little meal, rarely a bit of meat. Such 
is the lot of most of us. 

A. Do you know that your countrymen 
in the south are still worse off ? 

B. I don’t know anything about the 
south. All I know is that things appear 
to me as bad here as they can be, and I 
think they cannot be worse any where else. 

A. To what do you attribute the misery 
you complain of ? 

B. To the impossibility we find of pay- 
ing our rent, and getting a decent living 
out of the land. 

A. Do you complain of bad landlords ? 

B. I don’t know. They can’t be all 
bad, and yet they seem to be pretty nearly 
all alike. There are men of 4000/. a-year 
in this part of the country, whose tenants 
are next things to beggars. Surely this 
is not right. Four pounds over and above 
a decent living would be a great thing for 
us. Fourteen pounds would be a kind of 
fortune. If we were able to make this, 
we would not envy our landlords their 
40001, a-year. 

A. What is the character of your 
priests ? 

B. To speak of the priests in general, 
I would say, they are a griping close-fisted 
set. They do not discharge their sacred 
functions as they ought to do, but they are 
satisfied with that. We call them father, 
but I wish they treated us men like sons. 

A, What is the character of the pro- 
testant clergy ? 

B. 1 don’t know. They are not re- 
markable one way or another. They are 
just like other gentlemen. They have 
plenty of time, however ; their estates are 
small, and being worldly-minded men, 
they make the most of them. They are, 
in short, good and careful farmers ; and I 
think, therefore, they do some service by 
residing in the country. There is one, 
however, Mr. Stewart of Ballycastle, who 
is more than a farmer or a gentleman. I 
have not had anything to do with him 
myself, but it is reported among us that 
he is one of the very best men in all Ire- 
land. 

A. Do you complain much of Tithes in 
this quarter? 

B. We of course think it an intolerable 
hardship to pay for the support of a re- 
ligion which we are taught from the cradle 
to believe to be a heresy; but, besides, 
we cannot afford it. I myself pay four 
shillings to the priest; and, considering 
my circumstances, both he and I think it 
enough. Yet over and above this, I am 
compelled to pay 18s. and 4d. to the cler- 
gyman! 
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A. The dues of the priest not being 
recoverable at law, you of course pay them 
willingly, however unamiable may be the 
character of the individual ? 

B. What can we do? if we are slow in 
coming forward, he calls out our names 
from the altar, and tells us that the la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire; if we do not 
pay, he will not work. 

4. I have heard that in case of obsti- 
nacy, or inability, he ultimately excom- 
‘municates you. 

B. That is untrue, and indeed there 
would be no use for any form of the kind ; 
a denial of his spiritual functions being as 
bad as anything that could befall us. 
There never can be inability in the case ; 
for, however avaricious the priest may be, 
he has not the gross folly of the landlord 
to exact more than he knows it to be possi- 
ble to pay; and he is as well acquainted 
with our resources as we are ourselves. 

A. Do you suppose that the remission 
of this tax of 18s. and 4d. would make a 
great difference in your family? Imagine 
the same to be spent in provisions in the 
course of the year, and consider what im- 
provement would take place in conse- 
quence in your comforts. 

B. Why, I cannot say that there 
would be much perceptible difference. 
Indeed, [ must confess that, relieved from 
Tithes, we should be pretty nearly in the 
same situation as before. But that is not 
the question. Though miserably poor, 
we are not destitute of the ordinary feel- 
ings of human beings; and we do not like 
to be compelled to support a church which 
we hate as erroneous and despise as apos- 
tate—more especially when that is the 
church of only a paltry handful of the 
population of our country. A man may 
submit to be starved: but can you wonder 
if he feel chafed, if you insult him into 
the bargain? With regard to myself, I 
ean barely keep my family in common 
decency, but yet I voluntarily cheat our 
necessities out of four shillings to uphold 
that form of faith in which If was born and 
broughtup. This, however, is notenough. 
The clergyman comes in after all, armed 
with the terrors of the law, to demand four 
or five times the sum to uphold what we 
are taught from the cradle to consider 
heresy. 

A. Have you ever been better off than 
you are now ? 

B. Never: but there are always some 
gentlemen ! trying to do us good; and 
that keeps up our hearts from year to 
year. O'Connell is now at the head of 
them. 

A. Have you heard what O'Connell is 
trying to do for you? 

B. He is trying to relieve us from 
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Tithes, and that will be a great thing : but 
we want besides sufticient food, decent 
clothing, and warm lodging. 

A. Are you not surprised, that, not- 
withstanding the great changes for the 
better which of late years have taken 
place in the political condition of Ireland, 
the Irish people should have been left in 
precisely the same condition as before. 

B. Tam, when I reflect upon it. Still, 
however, we think that something will at 
last be done for us—something, we know 
not what. It is this that keeps us quiet ; 
and woe to that man that shall destroy 
that hope—illusion, though it be! On the 
day this takes place, let but a leader pre- 
sent himself, and all Ireland will rise like 
one man. 


Of the beauty of Killarney the au- 
thor says, 


‘It will perhaps be observed, that 
upon the whole, the great charm of Kil- 
larney is variely. In many other coun- 
tries there are as lovely lakes, as pictu- 
resque islands, and much loftier mountains ; 
but wherever these are found, there is 
an unity of character in the scenery. We 
say that one place is wild, another majes- 
tic, another beautiful, another picturesque, 
another pretty, and nothing more is re- 
quired to describe the general aspect of 
the spot, But in Killarney we find 
grouped together, within the circuit of a 
moderate day’s walk, almost every possi- 
ble variety of the wild, the majestic, the 
beautiful, the picturesque, and the merely 
pretty. These beauties, too, are in them- 
selves of the first class. Nothing can be 
more exquisite than Junisfallen, nothing 
more romantic than the walks of Mucross, 
nothing more majestically beautiful than 
the general aspect of the lower lake,— 
nothing more wildly grand than that of 
the upper. Mangerton, a dark, dreary, 
rounded mass, owing to its comparatively 
colossal size, forms at a distance a striking 
variety in the picture; and when that 
distance is lost, 

* Which lends enchantment to the view.’ 

‘* Turk, till then an insignificant hill, 
rears its steep and threatening head from 
a seemingly pathless forest, and flings its 
dark shadow floating many a rood on the 
lake. All these things, and many more, 
which I have no room to particularize, are 
fine in themselves; but it is their juxta 
position, their grouping, to which the scene 
owes its high reputation.” 


We think we have now quoted 
enough to recommend this volume to 
public attention; if they want more 
attraction— 
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They’ll find some peasant girls, drawn by 
M‘Clise, 

That would be rivals to the maids of Greece. 

Small eyes, and short, sharp noses, and great 
mouth, 

Show northern blood,—an oval face, the south. 

The reason of such difference, he discovers, 

Who finds—their mothers had some Spanish 
lovers. 

Which, though amusing it may be to you, 

Did put their fathers in—an Irish stew. 

For when they saw their daughters’ raven hair, 

And jet black eyes—it made them strangely 
stare; 

They could not but their own red hue compare. 

And long they ponder’d, but no clue could get, 

How gold and grey should turn to brown and 
jet; 

At length cries one, who, wiser than the rest, 

‘Thought that a question settled is the best— 

* You saw the midwife take your little daughter, 

And wash her carefully in pure warm water. 

But should the water boi? by her neglect, 

Then will it take an opposite effect 

Upon der skin, as on the lobster’s shell, 

Changing from red to black.”—“ ’Tis well, 
*tis well!” 

At once exclaim’'d the heads of all the houses, 

And never after doubted of their spouses. 


Jennings’s Landscape Annual for 1838. 
Spain and Morocco. 


WHEN we say that the beautiful and 
interesting views in this work are by 
the pencil of Mr. Roberts, that they 
are engraved with spirit and correct- 
ness, and that the narrative is by the 
practised and skilful pen of Mr. Ros- 
coe; we need add nothing more in its 
praise, and it would be almost super- 
fluous to recommend it by any eulogy 
of our own. The views are princi- 
pally of the old cities of Spain, many 
of them famed in ancient as well as 
modern history, some for learning and 
zome for arms; and almost all for 
their rich and imposing masses of ar- 
chitectural grandeur. The plates of 
Saragossa, Valentia, Seville, and thase 
of Morocco and Constantina, seem to 
swell in the beauty and nobleness of 
their majestic forms, out of the nar- 
row proportions in which they are de- 
pictured, The narrative is well written 
throughout, and occasionally parts of 
superior interest are to be found; but 
the continuous nature of its composi- 
tion prevents it being easily taken to 
pieces and transferred to our pages. 
We will extract a short passage on the 
change taking place in the Spanish 
character, (P. 157.) 
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‘*There is more society kept up, more 
bustle in the streets than formerly; while 
the mildness and salubrity of the climate, 
as well as motives of economy, induce 
many families of influence to make Va- 
lentia their residence during great part 
of the year. The more opulent charac- 
ters no longer lavish the income they pos- 
sess without doing good to others, or 
credit to themselves. War and change, 
especially a change in the destiny of their 
country, in its commerce, trade, and land- 
ed property, with the loss of their richest 
colonies, have operated favourably in re- 
claiming them from old vices and errors. 
Low obscene amours, vain parade, and 
emulation in outvying each other in ser- 
vants, mules, and equipages, have ceased 
to be esteemed the one grand object of 
life. While a new class of citizens are 
springing up, the men of family, the old 
hidalgos, or sons of somebody as they are 
called, are no more to be seen without a 
shirt in hired capas, sending out for a 
pint of wine, whenever their confidential 
servant was fortunate enough to levy the 
purchase-money on the charitable com- 
munity. These truly ludicrous person- 
ages drawn in the old Spanish novel have 
almost wholly disappeared,—those who 
afforded such fine scope for the sati- 
rical powers of the writer in describing 
the singular kind of war they carried on 
against the community, especially hosts 
and hostesses, to the very knife, as far as 
a dinner was concerned, and who pos- 
sessed only a single suit of clothes, serv- 
ing to accommodate those who took it 
in turn to levy alms.”’ . 


Of the situation of the city of Mo- 
rocco, the author says :— 


“ Viewed from hence, Marraksh (Mo- 
rocco) appears a truly magnificent city, 
inclosed by lofty walls of great extent, 
flanked with towers, square and massive, 
and pierced by numerous gates of impo- 
sing architecture. The grandeur and ca- 
paciousness of the buildings are exagge- 
rated to the imagination by the interpo- 
sing masses of foliage, which, contrasting 
strikingly with their colour, and partly 
concealing their dimensions, distract the 
mind pleasingly by suggesting ideas of 
indefinite beauty and extent. But much 
of the effect produced by this extraordi- 
nary place is borrowed from the sublimity 
of the site, which, in some respects, can 
scarcely be surpassed. It has all that ar- 
tists understand by dreadth in painting. 
It seems to grow up out of the plain, to 
form an integral part of it, and to par- 
take of its immensity, which the eye loses 
sight of on the limits of the horizon te 
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the east and to the west. But the gran- 
deur is not in this. Many capital cities, 
Madrid and Rome for example, occupy 
the centre of vast plains, but are not on 
that account sublime. What here strikes 
the eye and fascinates it, is the vast moun- 
tain ridges on the north and south, tow- 
ering bold, broken into innumerable 
peaks, covered with an eternal weight of 
virgin snow, propping the superincumbent 
clouds. Every where stupendous moun- 
tains produce a powerful effect upon the 
mind. They almost appear to be pur- 
posely piled up to direct the thoughts 
towards heaven, and inspire even the dull 
and earthly with that poetical feeling 
which melts and ripens into religion. 
But here, the classic halo that encircled 
and rendered doubly bright their lumi- 
nous peaks, for on these the starry Atlas 
was domiciliated by the Hellenic mytho- 
logy, amounted to something more thril- 
ling and religious still. The lower and 
nearer layers which interpose between the 
eye and the foot of the snowy chain, like 
the rocky curtain of the Savoy and Alps, 
where one views Mont Blanc from the 
Pays de Vaud, only rendered the spectral 
snowy cones rising behind them more 
startling. They seemed like clouds and 
were not; and then how smooth, how 
fertile, how richly wooded, and thickly 
peopled was the plain! I cannot express 
what I felt.’’ 


We recommend the whole narrative 
of the tour to our readers’ attention. 


The Book of Beauty. (New Series.) 


Longman. 


WE must consider this as among 
the most beautiful and interesting of 


the Aunuals. The portraits of Lady 
Chesterfield and Mrs. Wombwell are 
lovely specimens of female beauty, and 
we hope and trust that the husbands of 
these two enchanting and virtuous ladies 
Sully estimate the value of the prizes they 
have received. ‘ Would you on this 
fair mountain leave to feed,”’ &c. says 
the poet; but he is speaking of Ham- 
let’s mother, and it does not touch us. 
The poems and prose tales are more 
than ordinarily good with few excep- 
tions, such as the Liimmergheyer and 
a few more. Prose tales, however, 
we cannot meddle with; they can be 
no more represented by a short spe- 
cimen, than a house can by the single 
brick, which the harlequin, in one of 
Goldoni’s farces, brings as a specimen ; 
but Mrs, Norton’s Monk of La ‘Trappe 
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is worthy of her talent; and ‘ My 
Convent Days,” by Miss L. H. She- 
ridan, is pleasing. We shall do no 
injustice, we think, to the other au- 
thors by selecting the lines to Mrs, 
Lane Fox, by James Smith, Esq. 


The book that in your lap reclines, 
Where many a leaf like zephyr wavers, 
Within its ample case combines 
The skill of Britain’s best engravers. 


Fishers are there with humid nets, 
Dutch boors intent upon their duties; 
And Egypt’s mendicant brunettes, 
And wild Circassia’s snowy beauties. 


Mountains whereon the clouds recline, 
Whence many a Tuscan bravo sallies ; 

Castles that crown the rapid Rhine, 
Cots that repose in Arno’s vallies. 


Divers, o’er Indian surge reclined, [ness, 
When Pheebus glows with added bright- 
Delving for pearls, ordain’d to find, 
On arms like yours, a rival whiteness. 


Great painters here their colours strike : 
Rubens no longer feeds on roses; 

In sober brown, in lines Vandyck, 
Untinted Titian here reposes. 


Artists, whose palettes to the sight 
Present a gay prismatic olio, 

Array’d in modest black and white, 
Repose within this huge portfolio. 


Yet not e’en Bartolozzi’s school 
Can give all copies equal spirit ; 

Vainly the graver plies his tool 
To give to all impartial merit. 


Each with what skill, however plann’d, 
Grows near its predecessor fainter ; 
Falls faded from his jaded hand, 
And disappoints the peevish painter. 


Would he a gainful trade pursue, 
His now superfluous labour saving; 
Let the glad artist learn of you, 
Lady, the art of true engraving. 


You, who at every glance awake 

A portrait teeming with expression, 
And cleverly contrive to make 

Where’er you go,—a proof impression ! 


Portraits of the Children of the No- 
bility; from Drawings by Chalon, 
M‘Clise, &e. Edited by Mr. Fair- 
lie. Longman. 


Somer of these designs we think 
are extremely elegant, and some, we 
must confess, fail in producing the in- 
tended effect. Among the most suc- 
cessful, we reckon the first plate, of 
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the Duke of Beaufort’s daughters, the 
Miss Copleys, by M‘Clise, and per. 
haps, the Baroness Le Despenser; but 
the children of the Duke of Beaufort 
and of the Earl of Wilton might as 
well be with the “Children in the 
Wood,” eating blackberries, as show. 
ing their little wooden legs and stump- 
ing toes in these tasteless designs. As 
for Lord Canterbury’s daughter, we 
must think that, 


Of her fair legs she shows too much by 
alt, 
The smail of both, and almost all the ealf. 


Miss FitzClarence has a pretty cottage 
air about her; and the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s children are well and pleas- 
ingly grouped. The plates are well 
engraved; and the verses, which are by 
most esteemed authors, all that could 
be expected. We will give as a spe- 
cimen those on Eliz. J. Somerville, 
daughter of Sir William Somerville, by 
H. L. Bulwer, M.P. 


How many days of good and ill 

Have pass’d, my old friend Somerville, 

Since you and I, as truant boys 

Shared the same follies, fear, and joys! 

Our sternest thought to bound the ball 

With crafty hand against the wal! ; 

Or, careless of its groans, to glide 

Across the scarcely frozen tide; 

With gun and hound by sunrise seen 

Scudding across the dewy green; 

Or creeping forth by soft twilight, 

To drink milk-punch with Goody White. 

Well skill’d to merit or escape 

The classic stroke which scorns the scrape, 

We did amidst that gallant crew, 

And did, unscath’d, what few could do. 

Vain boast ! they ’re gone, those days of 
fun, 

Of floggings miss’d, and prize-books won ; 

They’re done! they’re gone! and here 
are we 

As grave as wiser men should be. 

I with petitions in my band, 

And “ Sir,’’ as on my legs I stand ; 

You with the most paternal air, 

And—‘‘ Nurse, pray take the greatest 

You pity me, I pity you: [care.’’ 

That ’s what two friends are bound to do, 

But still I own if this dear child 

Had only once as gaily smiled 

On me, as now she gaily smiles, 

I might have loved her infant wiles, 

And half recall’d the vows I vow’d 

Against that little squalling crowd, 

Which, now with doll, and now with 
drum, 

Proclaim that Hymen’s reign is come. 


The Scenic Annual for 1838 ; edited by 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. sold by G, 
Virtue. 


WE were most agreeably surprised 
by the sight of this Annual, with 
which our splendid series now closes. 
In selection of scenery, in skill and 
elegance of composition, and in pleas- 
ing and picturesque effect in the en- 
gravings, it yields to none of its rivals ; 
while, in the splendour of the editor’s 
reputation— magno nomine gaudens— 
it far surpasses all. Switzerland and 
Scotland, the lands of lakes and moun- 
tains, furnish most of the views; among 
which a few others of interest are 
interspersed, as that of Niagara, Wyo- 
ming, &c. Mr. Campbell has conde- 
scended to write some of the descrip- 
tions, and has adorned the volume 
with several small poems—one or two 
of which we must extract; for it is as 
unexpected to us to see an Earl ora 
Marquis driving a stage coach, as one 
of England’s greatest poets, become 
the editor of an Annual: and first for 


CORA LINN. 


The time I saw thee, Cora, last, 
’T was with congenial friends ; 
And calmer hours of pleasure past 

My memory seldom sends. 


It was as sweet an autumn day 
As ever shone on Clyde, 

And Lanark’s orchards all the way 
Put forth their golden pride. 


Ev'n hedges, busk’d in bravery, 
Look’d rich that summer morn, 
The scarlet hip and blackberry 
So prank’d September’s thorn.— 


Tn Cora’s glen the calm how deep ! 
Its trees on loftiest hill 

Like statues stood, or things asleep 
All motionless and still. 


The torrent spoke as if his noise 
Bade earth be quiet round, 

And give his loud and lonely voice 
A more commanding sound. 


His foam, beneath the yellow light 
Of noon, came down like one 
Continuous sheet of jaspers bright, 

Emblazon’d by the sun. 


Dear Linn! let loftier falling floods 
Have prouder names than thine ; 
And, king of all, enthroned in woods, 

Let Niagara shine : 


Barbarian ! let him shake his coasts 
With reeking thunders far, 
Extended as th’ array of hosts 
In broad embattled war, 
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Hlis voice appals the wilderness ; 
Approaching thine, we feel 

A solemn, deep melodiousness, 
That needs no louder peal. 


More fury would but discrepant 
Thy dream-inspiring din : 

Be thou the Scottish muse's haunt, 
Romantic Cora Linn ! 


Review.—Carlisle on 





Our next shall be 


Lines suggested by a Picture of the Statue of 
Arnold Von Winkelried. 


Inspiring and romantic Switzer’s land, 

Tho’ mark’d with majesty by nature’s hand,’ 

What charm ennobles most thy landscapes 
face? 

Th’ heroic memory of thy native race, 

Who forced tyrannic hosts to bleed or flee, 

And made their rocks the ramparts of the free ; 

Their fastnesses roll’d back th’ invading tide 

of sea and their mountains taught them 

ride : 

Hence they have patriot names in fancy’s eye, 

Bright as their glaciers glittering in the sky : 

Patriots, who make the pageantry of kings 

Like shadows seein and unsubstantial things ; 

Their guiltless glo y mocks oblivion’s rust, 

Imperishable—for their cause is just. 

Midst these see Winkelried’s memorial stone— 

Helvetia’s peasants claim him as their own : 

But say he won the star and name of knight, 

He ——— for the peasant’s 
right - 

Nor needs he scutcheon of heraldic art 

Whose name is quarter’d in his country’s 
heart. 

Heroes of old! to whom the Nine have strung 

Their harps, and spirit-stirring anthems sung— 

Heroes of chivalry! whose banners grace 

The aisles of many a consecrated place— 

Confess how few of you can match in fame 

The martyr Winkelried’s immortal name? 

He, self-devoted, fell in Sempach’s strife ; 

His country’s welfare dearer than his life. 

He gather’d to his breast the levell’d steel 

Of Austria’s spear-men, mail’d from head to 
heel: 

“* Protect my orphans, countrymen,” he cried ; 

Grasp’d to his heart the fatal sheaf, and died. 


Wyon and Pistrucci. 1 


LINES TO BENLOMOND. 


If there ’s a genius haunts thy peak, 
What—tall, white-headed Ben— 
Could he of ancient ages speak 
That mock th’ historian’s pen ! 


Thy long duration makes our lives 
Seem but so many hours, 

And likens to the bees’ frail hives 
Our most stupendous towers. 


Temples and towers thou’st seen begun ; 
New creeds—new conquerors sway ; 
And like their shadows in the sun, 
Hast seen them pass away. 


Thy stedfast summit, heaven-allied, 
(Unlike life’s little span) 

Looks down a Mentor on the pride 
Of perishable man! 





CHAUCER. 
(Scene, Windsor Castle.) 
Long shalt thou flourish, Windsor, bodying 
forth 
Chivalric times, and long shall live around 
Thy castle, the old oaks of British birth, 
Whose gnarled roots, tenacious and profound, 
As with a lion’s talons grasp the ground. 
But should thy towers in ivied ruin rot, 
There’s one—thy inmate once, whose strain 
renown’d 
Would interdict thy name to be forgot, 
For Chaucer loved thy bowers, and trode this 
very spot. 


Chaucer—our Helicon’s first fountain stream, 
Our morning-star of song—that led the way 
To herald the long-after coming beam 

Of Spenser’s light, and Shakspere’s perfect day. 
Old England’s fathers live in Chaucer’s lay, 
As if they ne’er had died—he group’d and iow 
Their likeness with a spirit of life so gay, 
That still they live and breathe in Fancy’s 


view, 
Fresh ” ngs fraught with T ruth’s imperishable 
nue, 


So in spite of his years, 

And his trip to Algiers, 

Mr. Campbell again 

Has his poetic vein ; 
And we hope, though the subject’s unpleasant to mention, 
That his poetry now will secure him—his Pension. 





A Postscript to a Memoir of the Life 
and Works of William Wyon, Esq. A.R.A. 
Chief Engraver of the Royal Mint. (Pri- 
vately printed.) 8vo. pp. 63. — This 
pamphlet discloses a literary controversy 
of so grave a complexion, and the dis- 
cussion of which is already so prevalent, 
that it appears incumbent upon us to take 
some notice of it. The parties are Mr. 
Carlisle, one of the Secretaries of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries ; and Mr. Hamilton, 
one of the Vice-Presidents of that learned 
body. The latter is the same gentleman 
who has advocated the sacrifice of English 


to Grecian architecture in the New Houses 
of Parliament: and in the present dis- 
cussion he assumes a somewhat similar 
position, as the encourager of foreign to 
the exclusion of native art. 

Here, let us not be misunderstood ; 
for, with the writer before us, we would 
give all the encouragement worthy of 
Englishmen, to the best works of Art, from 
whatever quarter they come ; but still we 
think with him, that that encouragement 
should be left to individuals, and that, in 
national works, the public money should 
be expended in fostering native skill. 
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It appears that Mr. Carlisle, having 
undertaken to write a Memoir of Mr. 
Wyon, applied to Mr. Hamilton for infor- 
mation and assistance, but was not en- 
couraged by the latter to pursue the task. 
However, Mr. Carlisle proceeded in his 
‘* labour of love,’’ and produced the ex- 
cellent Memoir which was fully noticed 
in our number for April last, p. 389. At 
this essay Mr. Hamilton has taken dire 
offence, considering it as injurious to the 
professional reputation of his friend Mr. 
Pistrucci; and in the most unmeasured 
terms he has accused Mr. Carlisle of gross 
ignorance of facts; asserting,—‘ I do 
not believe that there is one sentence in 
your Memoir referring to the connec- 
tion of the present Chief Engraver at 
the Mint, as affected by Mr. Pistrucci’s 
situation and duties there, which is not 
a direct, or wilfully indirect, misstate- 
ment of the real facts ;’? and in a second 
letter Mr. Hamilton proceeds to enume- 
rate 30 instances in which he thinks Mr. 
Carlisle has betrayed his ignorance of the 
facts relative to the subject in question. 
The object, therefore, of Mr. Carlisle in 
the present pamphlet is, to answer Mr. 
Hamilton’s round assertions, which he 
does very dispassionately and satisfac- 
torily. In our former article, we noticed 
the leading circumstances in the life of 
Mr. Wyon; we shall now glean a few 
particulars relative to his rival, in con- 
nection with the Mint. 

“In noticing the name of Mr. Pis- 
trucci, I publicly avow that it was only 
incidental to my narrative. I have merely 
spoken of him in connection with the large 
sum he has received, and the little duty 
he has latterly performed in his official 
capacity. I have arraigned none of his 
works; I have said nothing of his private 
character ; I have barely treated his pro- 
fessional conduct with that freedom to 
which every public man is, or ought to be, 
amenable.’’ 

Mr. Hamilton asserts that the little Mr. 
Wyon knows of modelling was gratui- 
tously taught him by Mr. Pistrucci. Mr. 
Carlisle answers, that Pistrucci never gave 
Wyon any instruction; and that he ob- 
tained his appointment in the Mint in 
1816, before he knew the name of Mr. 
Pistrucci ; in the same year Pistrucci oc- 
casionally visited the Mint, but did not 
reside till Sept. 1417,~and one of his 
first works on steel was an alteration of 
the half-crown die of George III. ori- 
ginally engraved by 'T. Wyon,—this he 
made with the diamond and wheel, 
tools he had been accustomed to in cut- 
ting gems. The art of sinking dies in 


steel with the graver was gratuitously 
taught Mr. Pistrucci by Mr. Wyon and 
9 


Review.—Carlisle on Wyon and Pistrucci. 


{Jan, 


his cousin, with which mode of engra- 
ving he was previously entirely unac- 
quainted. 

Mr. Hamilton asserts that Mr. Pis- 
trucci brought out the whole of the New 
Coinage after the Peace in an incredibly 
short space of time; whereas it appears 
the first issue of the new coin was several 
months before Mr. Pistrucci entered the 
Mint. Mr. W. Wyon was appointed se- 
cond engraver in 1816; and in Sept. 1817, 
Mr. Pistrucci succeeded as chief on the 
death of Mr. T. Wyon. ‘‘ In those de- 
partments of art, where alone Mr. Pis- 
trucci comes into competition with our 
native artists, they have no cause of jea- 
lousy or fear from his skill or industry. 
Mr. Wyon need not turn pale at his 
coins or medals,—Chantrey and West- 
macott need not shrink from his sculpture 
in marble.’’ In 1822, Mr. Pistrucci’s 
services were discontinued, in conse- 
quence of his declining to copy a bust 
made by Mr. Chantrey for George IV. 
which the King had commanded should 
be copied on the coinage. But Mr. Pis- 
trucci continued to enjoy 500/. a-year 
till 1828, when Mr. Tierney divided the 
united salaries of the chief and second 
engravers, between Mr. Wyon and Mr. 
Pistrucci, giving to each 350/. but con- 
ferring the title of Chief Engraver on Mr. 
Wyon. In 1827, Mr. Pistrucci was per- 
mitted to take the title of ‘‘ Medallist to 
the King,’ an office created for him, with 
permission to carry on private works ; 
and he has since enjoyed an extensive 
sale of cameos, intaglios, and precious 
gems, as well as sculptures in marble, in 
the Royal Mint. It appears that Mr. 
Pistrucci received 1325/. for three jasper 
heads, and has received 17807. on account 
of the Waterloo Medal, which is not yet 
finished, if ever it will be. 

With respect to our coinage,—to Mr. 
Pistrucci we are indebted for ‘* The George 
and Dragon,’’ a beautiful production— 
but here ends our praise. The heads of 
George III. and IV. by Mr. Pistrucci 
have done nothing to elevate our coinage : 
and the half-crowns of Mr. Wyon in 
1226, are much superior to those executed 
by Mr. Pistrucci in 1821; the fidelity 
of the portrait in the whole coinage of 
William 1V. is highly creditable to Mr. 
Wyon. 

The medals of Mr. Pistrucci are as fol- 
low :—the pubiic may compare them, both 
in number and excellence, with those of 
Mr. Wyon :— 

GeorGe 1tv.—Rer. Trident. 

Duke or Yorx.—Rev. Inscription. 

.—A very minute Medal. 

Lorp Marysorovucu. — Rev. luserip- 
tion. 
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Sir Girpert BLAne.—Rev. Figures, &c, 

Roya Humanse Society.—Copied from 
a Medal by Pinco. 

Sotprers’ Mepat.—Royal Arms. 

GeorGeE 1v.—Coronation. 


The last Coronation medal, represent- 
ing profiles of King William and Queen 
Adelaide, was by Mr. Wyon, and has for 
its workmanship been generally admired ; 
but we trust the next will have a design 
appropriate to the occasion, in which re- 
spect Pistrucci’s must be preferred to Mr. 
Wyon’s, though we think his design may 
be easily excelled. 





In the English Bijou Almanac for 1838, 
Mr. Schloss has provided fresh entertain- 
ment to the microscopic eye. Ina vo- 
lume measuring less than an inch square 
are portraits of the Queen, William IV., 
Miss Landon, Sir Walter Scott, Giulietta 
Grisi, and Mozart, each accompanied by 
their autographs. They are ‘ poetically 
illustrated’? by L. E. L. with the excep- 
tion of her own portrait; attached to 
which are the following lines :— 


TO L. E. LL. 


By John A. Heraud, Esq. 

Author of the Judgment of the Flood, §c. 
Sappho of a polish’d age! 

Loves and graces sweetly fling 
Chasten’d splendors o’er thy page, 

Like moonlight on a fairy’s wing. 
Feelings fresh as morning’s dews, 

Breathings gentle as the May’s, 
Verses soft as violet’s hues, 

Once sported in thy happy lays. 


Sad is now thy plaintive strain, 
Melancholy is thy mood— 

Bring us back thy youth again ! 
For Cheerfulness befits the good. 


Arts. 


Yet if thou be sad—’ tis well ! 
If we weep—’tis not in vain! 
Sighs, attuned to Sappho’s shell, 
Allure us into love with pain! 


We should add that, for the benefit of 
eyes not ‘‘ microscopic,’’ a neat little mag- 
nifier is placed in the same case with the 
“wee bookie.” 

Mr. Scutoss has also published the 
same poetry in a set of six Album Tablets, 
(or thin cards intended to be inserted in 
Albums), in which the verses are sur- 
rounded with appropriate emblematical 
designs, in a style which is popular in 
Germany. These arabesque borders are 
designed and etched by Mr. J. H. Jones, 
and are very creditable to his taste and 
fancy. 
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OxiveR and Boypn’s New Edinburgh 
Almanac and National Repository for 
1838 (its second year) contains a most 
useful body of lists, tables, and statistics 
(in 560 closely printed pages), not only 
serving as a very complete Court Calen- 
dar for Scotland, but even giving fuller 
information in many national departments 
(as in the Army and Navy) than is fur- 
nished by our own. 





The Comic Almanack for 1838 is as 
whimsical and droll as any of its prede- 
cessors. Though it has wholly failed in 
its attempt to laugh Francis Moore out 
of the field, it fully maintains its own do- 
main of fun and humour. There is much 
Hood-ish talent in the prose and verse ; 
and the talents of George Cruikshank in 
the etchings of the Months are as fresh 
as ever, The miniature silhouette illus- 
trations of what used to be called red- 
letter days are exceedingly effective. 





FINE 


PANORAMA OF NEW ZEALAND, 

Mr. Burford has produced another plea- 
sing Panorama, representing the Bay of 
Islands in New Zealand. It commences 
with Paihia, or Marsden’s Vale, and ex- 
tends to Karakara Bay in the distance. 
Several residences of Europeans, and ships 
and canoes in the Bay, add to the interest. 
The foreground is bold and clear, with 
several interesting groups. The Rev. S. 
Marsden, senior chaplain of New South 
Wales, and founder of the New Zealand 
Mission, is seen addressing a group of 
natives. Several native chiefs are por- 
trayed, with groups of dancers, &c. ‘The 


whole is excecdingly cleverly painted, and 
Gent, Mac. Vor. LX, 





ARTS. 


is likely to prove attractive. Over the 
entrance of the room is a large piece of 
New Zealand carving, the resemblance of 
which to old Anglo-Saxon work is very 
striking. ‘ 

Views of Ports and Harbours, Water- 
ing-places, Fishing Villages, and other 
picturesque objects on the English Coast. 
Engraved by William and Edward Finden, 
Jrom paintings by J. D. Harding, G. Bal- 
mer, E. W. Cooke, 1'. Creswick, and other 
eminent artists. Parts iii—x. 4to.—This 
very beautiful work is brought to a close, 
in one volume, which may enter without 
fear into a competition with the many 


L 
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splendid picture-books which grace the 
present season of the year. It comprises 
a series of fifty engravings ; and includes 
the great naval stations of Chatham, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth, the ports of 
Berwick, Shields, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Sunderland, Whitby, Hull, Yarmouth, 
Ramsgate, and Southampton; the water- 
ing places of Scarborough, Hastings, 
Brighton, and Weymouth; the smaller 
towns and villages of Tynemouth, Bur- 
lington, Hartlepool, Cromer, Harwich, 
Folkstone, Cowes, Sidmouth, Exmouth, 
and others. It has been the chief object 
of the artists to give faithfui representa- 
tions of the places delineated, not over- 
stepping the mudesty of nature with false 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence, 
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or meritricious ornaments ; and while that 
laudable intention bas been maintained, 
there is throughout the work sufficient 
proof that the English coast abounds in 
picturesque scenery which requires no aid 
from the imagination of the painter. To 
the taste, the spirit, and the beauty of 
these views we have before borne testi- 
mony; and the style in which they have 
been engraved is scarcely to be surpassed. 
For our own parts, we are sorry that the 
series is concluded in a single volume, 
and we take leave of it with regret. 

Announced.— A Portrait of the Queen, 
engrayed in mezzotinto, by C. E. Wag- 
staffe, from an original drawing by E. T. 
Parris, esq. Size 14 in. by 18. 





LITERARY AND 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

The History of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain. By W. H. Prescott, esq. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

The Life and Times of Louis the Four- 
teenth. By G. P. R. James, esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

Private Correspondence of Sarah Du- 
chess of Marlborough. 2 vols. &vo. 

Autographs of Illustrious Women of 
Great Britain: lithographic fac-similes, 
by J. NerHerciirt. 4to. 30s. 

Abridged History of Treatises of Peace. 
By Capt. FuRNEAUx. 8vo. 

Memoirs of Joseph Holt, General of 
the Irish Rebels in 1798. Edited from 
his original MS. by T. Crorron Croker, 
esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Cooke's History of Party. Vol. III. 
Bvo. 21s. 

Bramrsh’s History of the King’s Ger- 
man Legion. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 

The Life of Wallenstein, Duke of 
Friedland. By Lt.-Col. MircHe tt, h. p. 

The Veteran; or Forty Years in the 
British Service. By Capt. Joun Har- 
LEY, 47th regt. 2 vols. 

An Universal History, from the Crea- 
tion to A.D. 182, in twenty-one periods. 
By Epwarp Quin, M.A. barrister-at- 
law. 12mo. 

The Bench and the Bar. By the au- 
thor of Random Recollections of the 
House of Commons. 

The Life and Times of the Rev. George 
Whitfield, M.A. By Rosrrt Puivir. 

Life of the Rev. Alexander Kilham. 
avo. 6s. 6d. 

The Modern Pythagorean; a series of 
Tales, Essays, and Sketches, by the late 
Ropert Macnisu, LL.D. With the 
Author’s Life, by D. M. Moir. 2 vols, 
12mo. 


SCIENTIFIC 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Topography and Travels. 


The Parochial History of Cornwall ; 
founded on the manuscript Histories of 
Hals and Tonkin, with additions and va- 
rious appendices. By Davires GILBERT, 
esq. sometime Pres. of the Royal Society, 
&c. &c. With the Geology by Dr. Boast. 
4 vols. 8vo. 31 ; royal octavo, 41. 10s. 

The History and Antiquities of Suffolk, 
Thingoe Hundred. By Joun Gace, esq. 
F.4.S. Dir. S.A. 4to. 

The Antiquities of Westminster, the 
Old Palace, St. Stephen’s Chapel, &c. 
illustrated by 330 Engravings of Topo- 
graphical Subjects. By Joun THomas 
Smiru. A new edition, with additional 
illustrations ; and an Index. royal 4to. 
ot. 58. 

Roman Remains discovered in the pa- 
rishes of North Leach and Stonesfield, 
Oxfordshire. By Henry Hakewitt, 
esq. Plates. royal @vo. 2s. Gd. 

A History of Hurstperpoint. 
Native, a minor. 8vo. 

The Derbyshire Tourist’s Guide and 
Travelling Companion. By E. Ropers. 

Excursions in the Abruzzi and the 
Northern Provinces of Naples. By the 
Hon. Kerren Craven. 2 vols. #vo. 24s. 


By a 


Poetry. 


The Force of Imagination, and other 
Poems. By A. Tennant. 12mo. ds. 6d. 

Gospel Harmony, a sacred Poem. By 
D. T. Parrir. #vo. 5s. 

Pedro of Castile. By Henry Joun 
SHEPHERD, Esq. 

Minstrel Musings. By S. E. CARPEN- 
TER. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Britannia Ingrata, a Tribute to the 
Peninsular Army, with an Introduction 
and Notes. By Major Wuitu1aM 
Mackie, 4tv. 
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Novels. 

Walsingham; or, The Ruined Game- 
ster. By Capt. Cuamier. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

Jane Lomax; or, A Mother’s Crime. 
By the author of Brambletye House, 3 
vols. 

Mary Raymond, and other Tales. 
Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Love. By Lady Cuartottre Bury. 
3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

The Nabob’s Wife. By the Author of 
Village Reminiscences, 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

The Elopement. By the author of 
Robert d’Artois. 3 vols. 

Science. 

Mechanics of Fluids for Practical Men. 
By A. Jamieson, LL.D. 

The Hand-Book of Natural Philoso- 
phy. By W. M. Hieerns. 18mo. Is. 9d. 

A Treatise on the Elements of Algebra. 
By J. Bryce, jun.M.A., F.G.S. 12mo. 
4s. Gd. 


By 


A Treatise on Conic Sections. By J. 
Hyme_rs, M. A. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 
A Treatise on Geology, in 2 vols. By 


Professor PuiLuips, (vol. xcvii of Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia) 6s. 

A Treatise on the Microscope. By Sir 
Davip BrewstTER (from the Encyclopr- 
dia Britannica), 8vo. 6s. 


Natural History and Field Sports. 

Molluscous Animals, including Shell 
Fish. By J. Fiemine, D. D. (from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica) 8vo. 6s. 

The Rose Amateur’s Guide, a Com- 
panion to the Sawbridgeworth Collection 
of Roses. By T. Rivers. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

A Botanical Lexicon. By the Rev. P. 
KEITH. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Gamonia; or, The Art of Preserving 
Game. By L. Rawsrornz, Esq. 21s. 

Sporting. Edited by Nimrop. 4to. 

Pilgrims of the Thames. By P. Ecan. 
8vo. 13s. 

Divinity. 

Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed. 
the Rev. G. A. Pootr. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Sermons on the various Topics of Doc- 
trine, Practice, and Experience. By the 
Rev. F. Goopr. @vo. 10s. Gd. 

Sermons at Bathwick. By the Rev. 
F. Kirvert. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Village Lectures on the Litany. By 
the Rev. W. Pain. 3s. 6d. 

History of Popery. 8vo. 9s. Gd. 


Law. 
Burce’s Commentaries on Colonial 
and Foreign Laws. 4 vols. 8vo. 6/. Gs. 
ErRskINeE‘s Institutes of the Laws of 
Scotland. By A. Maccaitum. Royal 


By R. 


By 


8vo. 328. Gd. ; 2 vols. 4to. 52s. 6d. 
Outlines of Criminal Law. 
MavuGuam. 1]2mo. 10s. 
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SHELForp’s Treatise on the Law of 
Wills. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 

lorms of Practical Proceedings. By 
T. Cuitty. #vo. 21s. 

Familiar Exercises between an Attor- 
ney and his Clerk. By F. Hosier, jun. 
12mo. 7s. 

Medicine. 

Institutes of Surgery. By Sir CHARLES 
Bet. vol. I. 12mo. 7s. 

First Principles of Surgery. ByG. F. 
Morean. part IT. #vo. 5s. 

Practical Surgery, with 120 Engravings 
in wood. By Roserrt Lister, Surgeon. 
8vo. 

Changes produced on the Nervous Sys- 
tem by Civilization. By R. Verity, 
M. D. 4s. 

PrircHarp’s Physical 
Mankind, vol. II. 8vo. 15s. 

Physical Education. By S. SMILes. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Welsh’s Treatise on Ringworm. &vo. 
5s. 6d. 

Practical Remarks on Diseases of the 


History of 


Skin. By Watrer C. Denpy. 8vo. 
6s. Gd. 
A Dissertation on the Causes and Ef- 


fects of Disease. H. C. Bartow, 
M. D. 8vo. 3s. 

Popular Treatise on the Human Teeth. 
By J. L. Morpuy. 5s. 

Verba Consilii; or, Hints to Parents 
who intend to bring up their Sons to the 
Medical Profession. By W. Hempson 
Denna, F. R. C. S. 12mo. 


Fine Arts. 

Elements of Drawing and Painting in 
Water Colours. By J. Crark. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

The Himalaya Landscape Album. 

The Napoleon Medals, (364 in number), 
engraved by the process of A. Cottas. 
folio. 


By 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Dr. D1sp1n has completed his Northern 
Tour. It will contain as many embellish- 
ments, chiefly on copper, as the three 
volumes of the Foreign Tour. The au- 
thor has announced his intention, as on 
former occasions, to destroy every em- 
bellishment on the completion of the work, 
which it is expected will appear in about 
a month. 

Mr. Morison of Liverpool, formerly 
of Perth, has in the press a work tracing 
the Origin and History of all Religion, of 
all Idolatry, Astrology, and Superstition 
in every form. 

Imaginary Conversations between a 
Phrenologist and the Shade of Dugald 
Stewart. By Dr. J. Stave. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 23. Francis Baily, esq. V.P. 

Read: 1. Magnetical’ Observations 
made in the West Indies, on the Coast 
of Brazil, and North America, in the 
years 1934, 1835, 1836, and 1837; by Sir 
James Everard Home, Bart. C.R.N., 
the Observations reduced by the Rev. 
George Fisher, M.A. 2. On Low Fogs 
= Stationary Clouds ; by William Kelly, 
M.D. 

Nov. 30. The Anniversary meeting was 
held, and Mr. Baily took the chair, the 
Duke of Sussex being absent, in conse. 
quence of the injury done to the cap of 
his knee by a recent fall at the House of 
Lords. However, an excellent address, 
on the part of his Royal Highness, was 
read to the members, It stated that Her 
Majesty had become the Patroness of the 
Society; had signed her royal name in 
the Register, and had declared her inten- 
tion of continuing the grant of the two 
annual medals made by her two prede- 
cessors. One of the Royal medals of 
the present year has been assigned to the 
Rey. William Whewell, for his very im- 
portant series of researches upon the 
Tides. 1t is now three years since the 
Royal medal was adjudged to Mr. Lub- 
bock for his investigations on that sub- 
ject, and the council have availed them- 
selves of the first opportunity presented 
by the recurrence of the cycle of the sub- 
jects which are successively entitled to the 
royal medals, to make a similar award to 
his colleagues and fellow-labourer. The 
second Royal medal for the present year 
has not been awarded. It was pro- 
posed that it should be given to the best 
memoir presented to the Society be- 
tween the years 1834 and 1837, contain- 
ing contributions towards a system of 
Geological Chronology, founded upon an 
examination of Fossil Remains and their 
attendant phenomena ; but no such me- 
moir has been received. The Copley 
medals were awarded, the one to M. Bec- 
querel, for his various memoirs on the 
subject of Electricity, published in the 
Mémoires de lT’Académie Royale des 
Sciences de l'Institut de France, and the 
other to John Frederick Daniell, esq. Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in King’s College, 
London, for his two papers on Voltaic 
Combinations, published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1836. 

The President further stated, that in 
the course of the year he had received a 
letter from the celebrated Baron de Hom- 
boldt, expressing a wish that Magucetical 
Observations, upon a uniform plan, might 
be established in this country and its co- 
lonies, with a view of making simulta- 
neous observations with those which are 
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now in progress to be made, in different 
parts of the continent of Europe and of 
Northern Asia, A Committee of the 
Council of the Society was in conse- 
quence formed; and a very elaborate 
Report was made by the Astronomer 
Royal and Mr. Christie in November last, 
enumerating many important consequences 
which might result from such a system of 
observations, and pointing out a series of 
stations where they might most efficiently 
be made. Measures are now in progress 
for the accomplishment of all these ob- 
jects: a Magnetical Observatory, which 
was long contemplated and earnestly re- 
commended by the Board of Visitors of 
the Royal Observatory, has been esta- 
blished at Greenwich, in a situation so 
remote from all other buildings, as to be 
altogether free, even from the suspicion 
of external disturbances, The Corps of 
Royal Engineers has spontaneously of- 
fered to conduct the requisite observa- 
tions, in whatever quarter of the globe 
they may be stationed; the Astronomer 
Royal has determined the species of ob- 
servations to be made, and the character 
and construction of the instruments to be 
used; and the Lords of the Treasury 
have placed at the disposal of the Royal 
Society the requisite funds for their pur- 
chase. 

Mr. Children, one of the Secretaries, 
and Mr. Kinig, the Foreign Secretary, 
have retired from their offices, in conse- 
quence of the increasing duties which 
have been imposed upon them by recent 
regulations at the British Museum, having 
been deemed by them incompatible with 
those which they owed to the Society. 
The elections of the present year were as 
follow :— 

President.—H.R.H. the Duke of Sus- 
sex, K.G 

Treasurer.—Francis Baily, esq. V.P. 

Secretaries.— Peter Mark Roget, M.D. 
Sam. Hunter Christie, esq. 

Foreign Secretary.— Wm. HenrySmyth, 
Capt. R.N. 

Other Members of the Council.—John 
Bostock, M.D., The Earl of Burlington, 
V.P., J. G. Children, esq. V.P., John 
Fred. Daniell, esq., Sir P. de M. G. Eger- 
ton, bart., Davies Gilbert, esq. D.C.L., 
V.P., Charles Kinig, esq., The Marquis 
of Northampton, V.P., Rev. George Pea- 
cock, M.A., W. H. Pepys, esq., S. P. 
Rigaud, esq. M.A., V.P., J. F. Royle, 
M.D., Benj. Travers, esq., James Walker, 
esq., Charles Wheatstone, esq., Rev. W. 
Whewell, M.A.—[The names in Italics 
were not members of the last Council. } 

Dec. 7. The meeting was entirely oc- 
cupied by a re-perusal of the President’s 
anniyersary address, 
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Dec. 14. J. G. Children, esq. V.P. 

The reading of the paper by Dr. Kelly, 
« On Fogs and Stationary Clouds,” com. 
menced at a former meeting, was re- 
sumed and concluded; and two other 
papers were read, 1. On such Ellipsoids, 
consisting of homogeneous matter, as are 
capable of having the resultant of the at- 
traction of the mass upon a particle in 
the surface, and a centrifugal force caused 
by revolving about one of the axes made 
perpendicular to the surface, by James 
Ivory, esq. K.H. M.A. 2. On the co- 
lours of mixed plates, by Sir David Brew- 
ster, K.H. 

Dec. 21, Mr. Baily in the chair. 

The 11th series of researches in Elec- 
tricity, by Prof. Faraday, F.R.S. was read 
to the mecting. Adjourned to Jan, 11. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

The Royal Irish Academy has just done 
itself the honour of electing the celebrated 
Professor Sir William Hamilton to the 
President's chair, vacant by the death of 
the late Provost, Dr. Lloyd. 

The votes were as follow :— 

Sir William Hamilton .. . 45 

Professor Humphrey Lloyd .. 36 

The Archbishop of Dublin’ ., 14 

Sir W. Betham .. oe oo I 

Rev. Dr, Sadlier ‘ » & 


BOTANICAL. SOCIETY. 

Nov. 29. Anniversary meeting. I. E. 
Gray, esq. President, in the chair. From 
the report of the council, it appeared that 
the number of members was 60, and the 
number of specimens in the herbarium was 
4819, including ferns; and 767 species. 
There remained 3506 duplicates for dis- 
tribution among the members. ‘The So- 
ciety’s new rooms are at No. 75, Newman- 
street. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

Nov. 1. Read, 1. On the remains of 
Fishes in the Coal-field of Lancashire, 
by Mr. Williamson; 2. On the geology 
of the island of Zante, by H. C. Strick- 
land, esq. F.G.S.; 3. On the formation 
of Mould, by C. Darwin, esq. F.G.S. 

Nov. 15. Read, 1. A letter from W.C. 
Trevelyan, esq. describing first, some in- 
dications of an elevation of land in the 
Channel islands; secondly, a similar fact 
on the coast of Jutland (indicated by the 
absence of ancient sepulchral tumuli in 
the extensive lower tract of land border- 
ing on the sea) ; and thirdly, a notice of 
some extensive tertiary (pleiocene) beds 
near Porto d@’ Anzio, the ancient Antium ; 
2. a description of strata found in sinking 
a well at St. Peter's in Jersey, by Mr. 
Edge ; and 3, part of a paper, on the 
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“ossils of the eastern portion of the 


Great Basaltic District of India, by J. 
Malcolmson, esq. F.G.S. 


STATISTICAL SOCIFTY. 

Yov. 20. Read, an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Statistical Section of the 
British Association, at the meeting at 
Liverpool, by R. W. Rawson, esq., and 
a statistical account of the turn-out of the 
silkweavers and other operatives at. Derby, 
in 1833-4, by William Felkin, esq, of 
Nottingham, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 


TECTS, 

Dec. 4. The Institute held its first 
public meeting of the session 1837-8, at 
its new rooms in Lower Grosvenor-street. 
J.B. Papworth, esq. V.P. in the chair, 
opened the meeting with some _preli- 
minary observations, occasioned by the 
change of the apartments, and congratu- 
lated the members on the prospects of the 
Institute; a letter was then read from 
Lord Melbourne to the President, Earl 
de Grey, announcing that Her Majesty 
had graciously consented to become the 
Patroness of the Institute. The Duke 
of Sutherland was elected an Honorary 
Fellow. 

Mr. Donaldson, Honorary Secretary, 
read a letter, received from the Imperial 
Academy at Venice, acknowledging the 
receipt of the presented ‘“ ‘Transactions 
of the Institute,” and stating, that it was 
the intention of the Academy to have a 
translation made of the Essays into Ita- 
lian; and to publish designs by native 
artists. A letter was also read from a 
Society at Manchester, requesting the 
establishment of a correspondence on mat- 
ters of interest within the scope of the 
Institute. ‘The Secretary also stated, 
that he had received other letters from 
various parts of the country, suggesting 
the establishment of branch societies in 
connection with the incorporated Insti- 
tute. Various presents were announced ; 
in particular, specimens of stones from the 
Eyam quarries in Derbyshire, and from 
Mr. Barry, the various sorts which he 
had used in the new grammar school at 
Birmingham. 

A large folio volume, containing ninety- 
one original drawings by Panini, Bibiena, 
and other Italian artists, including a de- 
sign for a candelabrum by Benvenuto 
Cellini, was presented by Sir John Drum- 
mond Stewart, through Mr. Barry. Se- 
veral of the subjects are designs for ccil- 
ings and dramatic scenes; some few are 
views of existing buildings; in particular, 
the Basilica of St. Peter, lighted for a 
solemn service, performed by the sove- 
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reign pontiff, displaying the luminous 
cross pendant from the dome; another 
represented the splendid corridor leading 
from the pontifical palace to the church, 
the vastness of which is fully displayed by 
the diminutive size of the figures of a 
procession. 

Mr. J. Blore, associate, read the first 
part of a paper upon English architecture, 
of which he took a succinct historical 
view, commencing with the druidical pe- 
riod. ‘The author observed, that the purest 
specimen of Gothic architecture in this 
country is Salisbury cathedral, bearing, 
as an esteemed friend had stated, the 
same relation to English, as the Parthe- 
non to Grecian architecture. (Gent. Mag. 
vol. I, part i. p.406.) This portion of 
the Essay was concluded with the gor- 
geous structures of Edward the Third’'s 
reign, and St. Stephen’s chapel in parti- 
cular. 

A letter was read from the Chevalier 
von Klenze, of Munich, describing a 
monopteral temple, of the Ionic order, 
erected by him in the park at that city, 
embellished by the aid of polychromy. 
The colours were but sparingly ap- 
plied, but the application was sufficient to 
show their effect in aid of architecture. 
The caissons enriching the soffit of 
the tholus are red and green; the upper 
moulding of the architrave and the beds 
of the cornice are coloured, to throw 
out the profiles of the mouldings; the 
antefixie are also painted, as well as a bul- 
bous ornament on the apex of the roof. 
The writer gave it as his opinion, founded 
on research, that no classical monument. 
existed without colour, which he deemed 
an integral part of the design, without 
which he considered a building would no 
more be deemed to be perfect than a Jand- 
scape executed in Indian ink. 

n the subject of coloured architecture, 
a letter from Mr. Pittakis, of Athens, 
was read, accompanied by fragments found 
on the site of the Parthenon in some re- 
cent excavations, as well as some actual 
red colour in powder, discovered on an 
ancient vase, all tending to establish the 
use and prevalence of polychromatic or- 
nament. 

Dec. 18. J. P. Robinson, esq. V.P. in 
the chair. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. was 
unanimously elected an Honorary Mem- 
ber. Mr. Cole, the gentleman who is 
known by the drawings he made of the 
ancient building in Palace Yard, and 
which was, or supposed to be, the Star- 
chamber, exhibited drawings of the tower 
ot Probus church, one of the latest ex- 
umples of Gothic architecture ; and of the 

ainted screen, formerly the roodloft, of 

artmouth church. This erection is 
12ft. 9in. high and 46 ft. long; it is ac- 
companied by several galleries, a pulpit 
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of granite, also painted*; and (what is 
extraordinary in an ancient church) two 
reading desks. ‘The mouldings of this 
beautiful specimen are gilt, relieved by 
green, with purple and vermillion grounds; 
the dado is painted with half lengths of 
saints in colours. The work is evidently 
very late in its execution, but no date 
appears to be assigned to it. 

Mr. Godwin exhibited two panels of 
gilt leather from Harrington-house, St. 
James's, lately pulled down: they were by 
no means so early as the leather hangings 
so often met with in ancient houses. The 
fashion is probably not older than the in- 
troduction of the style of architecture 
known as the “ Elizabethan.” 

Mr. Donaldson concluded the reading 
of Mr. Blore’s paper on Gothic architec. 
ture. Mr, Chantrell, of Leeds, commu- 
nicated an account of Springtield and 
other quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds. Mr. Donaldson read a paper on 
architectural notation, occasioned by the 
confusion which arises from the different 
modes adopted by architectural writers. 
He suggested, for the sake of uniformity, 
that the small circle used in astronomy 
should be adopted to signify feet in ar- 
chitecture ; for our own part we see no 
valid objection to the use of the initial 
letters, signifying feet and inches, Baron 
Wetterstedt exhibited his marine metal, 
and urged its advantages as a covering for 
roofs. ‘The institute then adjourned un- 
til after Christmas. 


ARCHITECTURAL. SOCIETY. 

Nov. 7, This Society met at their rooms 
in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for the first time 
in the present session. W. D. Clarke, 
President, in the chair, read an opening 
address. Numerous drawings were exhi- 
hited by Messrs. G. Moore, H. Dunbury, 
W. Grellier, and other members. The 
Curator announced various donations to 
the library and museum, and also the sub- 
jects for the students’ prizes for the ses- 
sion 1837 and 1838. Some beautiful and 
elaborate casts of arabesques, taken from 
the Alhambra, were contributed by Mr. 
Owen Jones, and elucidated by a view, in 
outline, of the interior, etched by Mr. J. 
Bury, member. 

Dec. 5. An interesting paper was read, 
on Sound, as connected with architecture, 
by Mr. R.S. Philipps. Mr. Owen Jones 
has offered, as a prize, a copy of his 
work on the Alhambra, (the plates printed 
in gold,) to the student who shall produce 
the most approved drawings and details of 
the garden front of the Trayellers’ club- 
house. 





* Wooden ornamental details have 
been affixed to this pulpit at a date subse- 
quent to its construction, 
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Sovizry or ANTIQUARIES, 

Nov. 23. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 
in the chair, 

Mr. Dufaur, of Clement’s Inn, exhibi- 
ted two short swords, or daggers, recently 
found in an excavation on the margin of 
the Thames. One appeared to be of the 
15th, and the other of the 16th century. 

T. J. Pettigrew, esq. F.S.A. commu. 
nicated an account of the unrolling of a 
mummy, which was only partially read. 

Nov. 30. The Earl of Aberdeen, 
President. 

Christopher Godmund, esq. of Ripon 
and Connaught square, author of a Me- 
moir of Theroucnne, &c. was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. Pettigrew’s communication was re- 
sumed. The mummy it described, was 
brought from Egypt in May, 1835, by the 
late John Gossett, esq. and presented by 
his father, Isaac Gossett, esq. to the Mu-. 
seum of the Island of Jersey. The paint- 
ings on the case (of which accurate fac- 
simile drawings were exbibited,) are of the 
age, and display the figure and cartouche, 
of Amunoph III. who reigned within 
25 years of the death of Moses. This 
case Mr, Pettigrew supposes to have ori- 
ginally belonged to a lady, the face being 
painted yellow, though a beard is attached. 
Males are always found of a red complex- 
ion. Her name, however, had been pur- 
posely erased; and the mummy inside 
proved to be that of a man, whose name 
was decyphered, Pet-maut-ishmes. The 
height was five feet five inches, and on the 
head was found a garland of acacia and 
bay leaves, and of the leaves of the lotus. 
There was also a fillet of red leather pas- 
sing over the breast and shoulders, on 
which several figures had been impressed, 
which were defaced. The outer bandage 
was a fine linen sheet, folded double, be- 
neath which were nearly fifty rollers, vary- 
ing in length from four or five up to twelve 
yards, and of different breadths, Within 
these folds a scarabeeus of baked earth 
was found, and upon the neck was a neck- 
lace of nineteen coloured pieces of porce- 
lain. There were also found a figure of 
a hawk, the emblem of Phra; and a glazed 
plate of the sacred eye. ‘The throat was 
divided across, and, on inspection, the 
face proved to be that of a male, with 
a sharp beard, of a reddish colour; and 
the place of the natural eyes had been 
supplied with ivory ones, with black 
marks round the eyelids. The left cheek 
appeared larger than the other, and the 
throat, as well as nostrils, were closely 
filled with earthy matter. It appeared 
that the brains bad been removed, and the 
embalming matter introduced, but not as 
usual, for the ethnoid bone was not dis- 
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turbed, but by the enlargement of the 
foramen—a diflicult process, but which 
would account for the larynx and tongue 
being pushed on one side. The body was 
next examined, and was found filled with 
the dust of various aromatic woods and 
wax. The nails were perfect, and stained ; 
and the body, which was much attenuated, 
gave the appearance of a person who had 
died of phthisis, of the middle age. The 
reason for the substitution of a man for 
the priestess might probably be as stated 
by Mr. Wilkinson, that when the descen- 
dants or friends failed to maintain the 
tombs, they were sold to other parties for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses ; 
and that thus, this man, who was probably 
of the Greek age, had usurped the place 
in which he was discovered. The vis- 
cera were wrapped up in four distinct par- 
cels, in each of which was a small image 
of one of the four canopic deities ; a cir- 
cumstance which confirms the generally 
received opinion of the purpose of the 
canopic vases. 

Dec. 7. The Earl of Aberdeen in the 
chair. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S. A. 
communicated an interesting narrative, 
derived from documents recently disco- 
vered among the Exchequer records, of the 
measures taken early in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, for the apprehension of 
Sir Thomas de Gournay, one of the sup- 
posed murderers of the king's father, car- 
rying on the history beyond the documents 
in the Foedera. ‘The only early chroni- 
clers who have noticed his history, are 
De la Moore and Walsingham, who state 
that, having escaped to the continent, 
he was taken at Marseilles; that his jour- 
ney to England, in custody, was com. 
menced; and that, by the orders of some 
influential parties in England, he was 
beheaded on board ship, on the voyage, 
from a fear that he would implicate others, 
if brought to trial here. All of this was 
shown, by the new documents on which 
Mr. Hunter’s narrative was founded, to 
be fabulous. It now appears, that he 
was first taken at Burgos, and that Ed- 
ward III, immediately dispatched a mes- 
senger to demand him from the Spanish 
authorities, and bring him to England 
for trial. The messenger went to the 
Spanish court, and followed it from place 
to place for some months, during which 
time he was put off by excuses and delays, 
which show a reluctance in the government 
of Spain to give up the prisoner. Having, 
at last, however, obtained an order for his 
delivery, he proceeded to Burgos, where 
he discovered that Gournay had found 
means to escape. The messenger then 
proceeded in various directions, endeas 
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vouring to discover the place of the 
fugitive’s retreat ; and, at length, returned 
to England, after an absence of more 
than twelve months, without having at- 
tained the object of his mission. Sub- 
sequently, however, Sir Thomas de Gour- 
nay was made sea at Naples; on 
hearing of which Edward III. immediately 
despatched another messenger, with a 
letter to the king of Sicily, demanding the 
custody of the prisoner for trial in Eng- 
land. The request was complied with ; 
and Gournay set off, in custody, on his 
journey hither. He is then traced to se- 
veral places on the ronte, the progress 
being interrupted, when in Catalonia, by 
the illness of the prisoner, until his arri- 
val at Bayonne, where he was again ill; 
and so far from a desire to dispose of 
him before his arrival in England, it ap- 
pears that every care was taken of him, 
as he was attended by two physicians, 
the expense of which was charged to the 
English government. He, however, died 
at Bayonne, and his body was brought 
to England, in 1332. 

Dec. 14. ‘VT. Amyot, esq. Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Cole exhibited an original letter of 
privy-seal of James I. for borrowing 20/. 
of Matthew Cracherode, esq. dated 30th 
Oct. 1604. 

John G. Nichols, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated some remarks on the two semi- 
circular pieces of enamelled brass plate, 
exhibited on the 16th Nov. (see p.633). He 
suggested that they might have oruament- 
ed the exterior of a Text, or copy of the 
Scriptures, as the Bishop is represented as 
bearing a very large volume on his shouder. 

John Gage, esq. Director, communi- 
cated a description, with a drawing, of a 
small British buckler, measuring 14 inches 
across, recently found in a spot supposed 
to have been the old bed of the Isis, 
between Wittenham and Dorchester. 

Dec. 21. Henry Hallam, esq. V. P. 

Mr. Pettigrew exhibited a MS. copy, 
formerly belonging to Dr. Combe,) of Dr. 

homas Raynold’s translation of the Trea- 
tise on Midwifery, originally written in 
German, by Roeslin, or, as he classically 
styled himself, Eucharius Rodion. It was 
the first work on the subject published in 
England, and appeared in the year 1540, 
under the title of ‘¢ The Birth of Man- 
kynde, otherwise named the Woman's 
Boke.” ‘The first edition has the name 
of Dr. Richard Jonas, physician to Queen 
Katharine of Arragon; but the subsequent 
editions, that of Dr. Thomas Raynold, 
the actual translator. It was frequently 
reprinted, and Mr, Pettigrew exhibited 
seven early editions. In the MS. copy, 
which is of the age of Henry VIII. is the 
dedication to Queen Katharine. 

Edward Hawkins, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated an account of a hoard of Saxon 
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pennies, found on the premises of Mrs, 
Gough, at Seavington, in North Wilts, 
They were seventy in number, and ten 
of them are unpublished. They belong 
to Wulfred and Ceonwulf, Archbishops 
of Canterbury, some to kings of Mercia, 
and others to Egbert, &c. but none later 
than the year 890. With these were 
found a very singular fork and spoon, or- 
namented with Runic knots, and un- 
doubtedly of the same age. 

The Society adjourned over the Christ- 
mas holidays until the 11th of January. 


THE DENARI FOUND NEAR MAIDENHEAD, 
Mr. Ursan, 

When I visited the site of the discovery 
of the coins, the locality of which is so 
correctly described by your correspondent 
G.C. G. (Dee. p. 633.) the testimony of 
several persons, of opposite interests, con- 
curred to convince me, that the number 
could not be far short of 800. 

The first urn that was turned up, all 
agree, contained at a moderate calculation 
about 500. One of the overseers of the 
railway workmen, then caused further 
search to be made on the same spot, and 
a second vessel of 300 soon repaid his 
exertions. 

Upon making inquiry at the office of 
the works, I was told, that orders had 
been given for the coins to be collected 
in, and sent to London, and that in con- 
sequence, as far as was possible, they had 
been gathered up and transmitted to the 
engineer ; but, following up the search, I 
obtained an inspection of about 40 in the 
possession of various persons residing in 
the neighbourhood, and eventually saw 
about 40 more at the Engineer's office in 
London; atrifling number compared with 
the actual quantity found. The coins I 
examined (exclusive of a few which, from 
a thick coating of rust, could not be 
classed,) were of Nero, Vespasian, Titus, ° 
Domitian, Trajan, Marciana, Hadrian, 
#lius, Sabina, Antoninus Pius, Faustina 
the Elder, Marcus Aurelius, and Faustina 
the Younger. 

The rarest reverses were the “ Sow 
and Pigs” of Vespasian; the Galley, 
‘¢ Hispania,” and ** Restitutori Gallia” of 
Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius on the re- 
verse of Antoninus Pius. The later coins 
were well preserved ; but the earlier ones 
all, more or less, rubbed and worn. 

The time of their importation would 
appear to be about the period of the ex- 
pedition of Calphurnius* Agricola to 
Britain, in the early part of the reign of 
Aurelius, But this conjecture is only 
tenable upon present evidence, for, among 
the dispersed or concealed hundreds, there 
may be many more recent than those yet 
recorded, C.R.S 





* See Capitolinus in Marco, cap, 8, 
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House oF Lorps, 

Nov. 27. The Bishop of London pre- 
sented a petition from Cheltenham, signed 
by 5,084 persons, praying that, in any 
national system of Epucation that might 
be adopted, provision should be made to 
secure the reading of the authorized ver- 
sion of the Scriptures. The Right Rev. 
Prelate condemned strongly the plan of 
a society whose object it was to introduce 
a species of Education that should be 
entirely secular, and from which the Word 
of God should be studiously excluded. 
He also condemned the principle of com- 
pulsory Education, as inconsistent with 
the free spirit of our Constitution, and 
wholly inapplicable to the feelings and 
opinions of the people of this country.— 
Lord Brougham denied the existence of 
any intention, either on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government or people, to pro- 
mote any compulsory plan of Educa- 
tion, or any measure that would exclude 
religious instruction. In any measure 
that he might himself propose he would 
take care to steer wide and clear of com- 
ing within the scope of those observations, 
His Bill should contain nothing compul- 
sory, and nothing that could give the 
church or any sect paramount dominion 
over education. 

The Earl of Roden brought forward a 
motion on the Stave or IRELAND. His 
Lordship said that he should refer to facts 
and documents which he thought would 
prove that Ministers had no ground for 
stating, as they had stated in the Queen’s 
Speech, that tranquillity existed in Ire- 
land. So far was that from being the case, 
there never was a period at which life 
and property and the Protestant Reli- 
gion were in greater peril than at that 
very moment. The lightness of the ca- 
lendars had been alluded to in proof of 
the existence of tranquillity, but it only 
proved that the law was a dead letter in 
Ireland. The proclamations issued by 
the Lord Lieutenant during the last six 
weeks afforded a much more correct idea 
of the state of crime; they showed that 
13 murders had been committed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and that there 
was a catalogue of crimes, in no less than 
25 counties, characterised by the most bar- 
barous violence. There was an organ- 
ised conspiracy in existence, sometimes 
under the name of Ribandmen, sometimes 
of Whitefeet, but at all times directed to 

Gent. Mac. Vor. IX. 


IN PARLIAMENT. 


the objects of marauding and destruction, 
and to the subversion of the Protestant 
Religion. The Noble Lord concluded 
by moving for a return of all the rewards 
offered by the Lord Lieutenant for the 
discovery of the perpetrators of murders 
and other outrages between Jan. 1836 and 
Jan. 1837, &c.—The Earl of Mulgrave 
denied that the Government had connived 
at any conspiracy, or that the appoint- 
ment of parties connected with political 
agitation to office had any effect in pro- 
ducing the violence described. There 
was nothing political in the existing com- 
binations. ‘The tranquillity mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech alluded to the ab- 
sence of all insurrectionary movements, 
from which Ireland at the present mo- 
ment was peculiarly free. This tran- 
quillity arose from the confidence esta- 
blished between the Government and the 
governed, in consequence of the distribu- 
tion of equal justice. The Noble Lord 
contended that crime was less in the last 
year than in any of the preceding six ; and, 
on a comparison with England and Wales, 
he stated the proportions of crime to 
stand, in reference to their respective po- 
pulation, as 1 to 1,000 in England and 
Wales, and as | to 800 in Ireland, which, 
taking all the circumstances into account, 
could not be regarded as a great dispro- 
portion. After an elaborate defence of 
the different acts of his government, he 
declared that he should not apply for any 
additional powers, but would rely on the 
existing laws, to enable him to carry on 
the Government of Ireland—The Duke 
of Wellington contended that it was quite 
idle to talk of tranquillity in Ireland. He 
ridiculed the distinction between agrarian 
and political hostility. They were one 
and the same in Ireland, or, as his Noble 
relative (the Marquis Wellesley) had said 
on a former occasion, they were connected 
together like cause and effect in any other 
instance. The Noble Duke then entered 
into calculations, to prove that, * the 
number committed in 1828 was 14,682 
persons, whilst the number committed in 
the space of eight years, for the same de- 
scription of crime, had amounted to 
23,891 persons; and yet we were told, in 
1837, that we were in a most remarkable 
state of tranquillity. In this remarkable 
year of tranquillity, observe what hap. 
pened. ‘The Noble Earl made his tour 
in Ireland, and he thought proper to make 
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use of the prerogative of mercy in that 
year, to give the King’s pardon to not less 
than 1,300 persons. One effect of their 
painful discussions was this—there was 
not a man who had property in Ireland, 
there was not a man who had any con- 
nection with that country, who did not 
feel that there was a total absence of se- 
curity as well for life as property.— Lord 
Brougham afterwards spoke at great 
length in favour of the present system of 
governing Ireland. ‘The motion was 
eventually put and carried. 





House or Commons. 

Nov. 27. Mr. C. Buller moved the 
second reading of the Conrestep ELrc- 
tions’ Bitt.—Lord Stanley, after remark- 
ing that, in addition to the present mea- 
sure, a Bill had been introduced by the 
Hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. O’ Con- 
nel), for the purpose of transferring the 
jurisdiction upon election petitions wholly 
from the House, proposed that, in order 
to give time to Members for examining 
and fully understanding the relative merits 
of the two measures, the second reading 
of the present Bill should be postponed 
till the 12th of February. The fault, he 
thought, was not so much in the Com- 
Mittees as in the state of the subject on 
which they were delegated to decide. On 
matters of fact he believed they would 
give a satisfactory verdict ; but on tech- 
nical points of law, which had always 
constituted the greater part of the ques- 
tions before them, it was no wonder that, 
not well comprehending such niceties, 
they were sometimes swayed by their po- 
litical bias. These difficulties, he thought, 
might be mainly, if not wholly, got rid of, 
by the appointment of a court of appeal 
from the decisions of the revising barris.. 
ters. Such a measure, with a declaratory 
law, to be framed by Members of expe- 
rience in election matters, would, in his 
opinion, remove the chief objections now 
entertained against the trial by committees 
of the House of Commons.—Mr. Buller 
opposed the adjournment. The objects 
of his Bill were, first, to secure a greater 
steadiness of decision by appointing per- 
manent chairmen, three in number; one 
of whom, with four balloted Members, 
should form a committee, so that three 
committees might be sitting at the same 
time. His next object was, to increase 
the responsibility of these judges, by di- 
minishing their number. He would put 
an end to the present mode of striking 
the lists when complete, and oblige the 
objecting party to challenge the names at 
the moment of their being called. The 
regulation of costs he would leave to the 
consideration of these committees them. 
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selves, and he would make the three 
chairmen a court of appeal from the re- 
vising barristers.— Mr. O'Connell with- 
drew his Bill, to prevent the embarrass- 
ment of Mr. Buller’s.—Lord John Russell 
considered Mr. O’Connell’s withdrawal of 
the competing Bill as a complete answer 
to Lord Stanley’s objection, and thought 
the only question now remaining was, 
whether the House would adopt a Biil 
having for its principle to amend the tri- 
bunal for the trial of election petitions. 
He preferred the retention of the jurisdic- 
tion by the House to the transfer of it to 
a court of law. After considerable dis- 
cussion, in which Sir R. Peel, Lord Pal- 
merston, and others, took part, the House 
divided ; when the numbers were—for the 
second reading, 214; for adjournment, 
160—majority for the second reading 54, 

On the motion of Mr. Baring, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the pre- 
sent state of the communication by Rail- 
roads, so far as it affects the transmission 
of letters, and the Post-Orrice in ge- 
neral. 

Nov. 28. Sir H.Verney moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to relieve the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners of England and 
Wales from the duty of laying before Her 
Majesty in Council a scheme for uniting 
the sees of Carlisle and Sodor and Man. 
The motion, which was supported by Sirs 
R. Inglis and E. Codrington, and opposed 
by Lord John Russell and Sir Robert 
Peel, was lost, on a division, by a majo- 
rity of 159 against 53. 

A motion made by Mr. Pryme for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the abolition of 
Granp JuRIES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
was, after some discussion, in which the 
proposition was, supported by Messrs. Ag- 
lionby, Maule, and Wakley, and opposed 
by the Attorney-General, Mr. Warburton, 
Lord J. Russell, Sir R. Peel, and Lord 
Sandon, lost by a majority of 196 against 
25. 





House or Lorps, Dee. 1. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne presented 
the Manchester petition for the adoption 
of a system that would extend Epvuca- 
TION to all classes. He availed himself 
of the opportunity to state that the Go- 
vernment, however desirous it might be 
to promote general education, could not 
sanction any compulsory plan.—The Bi- 
shop of London complained that those 
who were promoting this general system, 
particularly the Educational Society, ad- 
vocated Education wholly apart from re- 
ligious instruction. He admitted that the 
system of general education was very de- 
ficient in this country; but he considered 
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that the greatest credit was due to the ex- 
ertions made by the Lancasterian and 
National schools. Assistance ought to 
be rendered by grants to such societies as 
endeavoured to promote education upon 
sound principles; but there ought to be 
no interference of a more direct charac- 
ter.—Lord Denman defended the Educa- 
tional Society from the charge of having 
advocated purely secular education, and 
declared that it had maintained the neces- 
sity of connecting it with religion.— Lord 
Brougham presented his two bills on the 
subject of General Education, and the 
better management of Charities, obser- 
ving that the object of his measure would 
be, not to force, but to help—not to sup- 
plant, but to aid—not to control, but to co- 
operate. His Lordship’s plan is, in all 
respects, the same as. that proposed in the 
bill of last session.—The Earl of Win- 
chelsea expressed great satisfaction at find- 
ing that religion was positively included 
in the plan of the Noble Lord, but he 
feared that it was too complicated to be 
capable of adoption. The bills were then 
read each a first time. 





On the same day, in the House or 
Commons, Lord John Russell again brought 
forward the question of Poor Laws ror 
IRELAND, supporting his motion in a 
speech of considerable length, and con- 
cluding with moving for leave to bring in 
the bill. The motion was eventually 
agreed to, the bill brought in, and read 
a first time. 

House or Lorns, Dee. 5. 

The Lord Chancellor moved the second 
reading of a Bill, the object of which was 
to abolish, under certain restrictions, the 
punishment of ImprisonMENT FoR DEBT. 
His Lordship, after entering at some 
length into the present state of the law in 
regard to arrest, stated that the Bill would 
place both debtor and creditor in a better 
situation—inasmuch as it would afford the 
latter a more effectual remedy against the 
property of the debtor—and relieve the 
former from many vexations and oppres- 
sions to which he was at present subjected. 
—Lord Lyndhurst objected to the princi- 
ple of the Bill, as a measure the object 
of which was not so much to abolish im- 
prisonment for debt as to afford additi- 
onal security to the creditor—a point in 
which, in his judgment, it altogether failed. 
He moved that the Bill be referred to a 
select committee.—Lord Brougham, after 
replying to many of the arguments of the 
last speaker, contended that the law of 
arrest was oppressive, attended with many 
evils, and liable to daily abuse. He 
warmly supported the Bill, although he 
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could not avoid expressing his strong dis- 
approbation of the clause exempting the 
Members of the Legislature from its ope- 
ration. After a good deal of discussion, 
the Bill was read a second time, and or- 
dered to be referred to a committee. 





In the Housrk or Commons, on the 
same day, Lord J. Russell moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the better regulation 
of Municipat Corporations IN IRELAND. 
His Lordship’s observations were short, 
as the Bill is avowedly to be similar to 
that of last session. Agreed to. 

Sir F. Pollock moved that the report 
of the last session regarding the late Speak- 
er’s losses by the fire be considered in 
Committee, with the view of carrying 
the same into effect.— The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and other Members op-. 
posed it, as bad in principle and of dan- 
gerous character as a precedent. The mo- 
tion was lost by 163 ayes to 173 noes. 

On motion of Mr. Wyse, a Select 
Committee was re-appointed to inquire 
into the state of the Schools of public 
Foundation in Ireland. 

Dec.8. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought on his motion, to appoint 
a select committee to inquire how far the 
SINEcURES AND Pensions granted by vir- 
tue of the Ist Will. IV. c. 24, and charge- 
able on the civil list, and by virtue of the 
2nd and 3rd Will. IV. ec. 116, and charged 
on the consolidated fund, ought to be con- 
tinued, having due regard to the just rights 
of the parties, and to economy in the pub- 
lic expenditure. He traced the history of 
the Civil List from the period when it 
was first legislated upon in the House, to 
the year 1831, when, under the Whigs, 
the subject of outstanding pensions was 
very fully gone into before a committee. 
He admitted that the report of that com- 
mittee, of which Lord Althorp was chair- 
man, declared sacred all pensions granted 
up to that time; but he contended that 
this opinion was not prospective, and that 
all grants made subsequently were fairly 
open to the inquiries of Parliament, not- 
withstanding the report of 1831.—Sir R, 
Peel urged the injustice and breach of faith 
involved in the proposed proceeding, and 
he moved resolutions in the way of pro- 
test, against a course that was seeking 
popularity at the expense of justice. —Mr. 
Harvey praised the Government for the 
course it thus at last pursued.—Lord 
Stanley expressed his astonishment at the 
proposed abandonment of principle and 
Parliamentary faith.— After speeches 
from Lord J. Russell, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, &c. the House divided. 
The numbers were—For the original mo- 
tion, 295; against it, 233—majority 62, 
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Dec. 12. A Royal Message, recom- 
mending a further provision for her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, came on 
for consideration. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that the marriage of her 
Royal Highness with the Duke of Kent 
deprived his widow of her dowry of 30002. 
a-year from her first husband. Subse- 
quently, a jointure of 6000/. was granted 
by Parliament ; and from the Duke's death 
in 1820, to the year 1825, her whole in- 
come, from the public purse, was 60007. 
In 1825 an additional sum of 6000/. was 
voted; and in 1831, a grant of 10,0002. 
(40002. a-year for her own life, and 60007. 
for the life of the Princess Victoria,) 
making her present total receipt, 22,0002. 
per annum. The vote he should now 
propose was 8000/., to inerease her in- 
come to 30,000/. The motion was agreed 
to, and a bill ordered. 

Dec. 14. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd moved 
for leave to renew his Bill ‘* To provide 
for the access of parents living apart from 
each other to their children of tender age.” 
Some such measure, he said, was abso- 
lutely necessary, as, according to law and 
equity, all the regulations were in favour 
of the father, whatever might be his moral 
turpitude, and however exemplary might 
be the conduct of the mother. Leave 
given. He also obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the law of Copyricur. 
He said that the proposed bill was simi- 
lar, except in two — to that of 
last year. The bill of last year was not 
confined to literature only, for it included 
paintings and engravings, and it left out 
sculpture, the want of protection for which 
left it in a most discreditable state as re- 
garded copyright. ‘The present bill would 
be confined exclusively to literature, ta- 
king no notice of painting and engraving : 
and he would propose another bill here- 
after, relative to these arts, and to sculp- 
ture. The other point, on which the pre- 
sent bill differed from the last, was upon 
that of international copyright. In the 
bill of last year, he proposed that all 
foreigners should have the benefit of the 
English law of copyright; but it was 
thought that this was a matter which 
ought to be left to the government to ne- 
gociate. 

Dec. 15. On the order of the day for 
going into Committee on the Civil List 
being read, Mr. Harvey rose to propose 
the resolution of which he had given no- 
tice, namely, ‘* That it be an instruction 
to the committee that a provision be made 
in the Civil List for the protection of the 
right of Parliament to inquire into and 
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appropriate the revenues of the Duchy of 
Lancaster and the Duchy of Cornwall re- 
spectively.”—Lord J. Russell opposed the 
motion, on the ground that the revenues 
of the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall 
were not amongst the hereditary revenues 
given up by the late King, and therefore 
not included in those relinquished by her 
Majesty. He could not give the con- 
sent of the Crown to the motion.—Mr. 
Warburton suggested the adjournment of 
the debate, until the consent of the Crown 
could be obtained ; which proposal was 
then adopted by Mr. Harvey, and the 
house divided—for the motion, 184; for 
the amendment, 52; majority 132.—The 
House then went into committee, when 
Mr. Hume proposed an amendment to re- 
duce the grant for the Civil List from 
385,000/. to 335,0002. This amendment 
was, after some debate, lost on a divi- 
sion ; the numbers being—For the amend- 
ment, 19; against it, 199; majority 180. 
—Mr. Buller then proposed to reduce the 
grant 10,0007. Upon this amendment the 
committee again divided— For the amend- 
ment, 41; against it, 175; majority 132. 
The resolutions were then agreed to, the 
report received, and the bill ordered to 
be read a third time. 

Dec. 16. On the House going into a 
committee on the Duchess of Kent’s An- 
nuity Bill, Mr. Goulburn said, he was 
decidedly-of opinion that the bill was not 
properly framed so as to secure the Duch- 
ess of Kent 30,0007. a-year. He had no 
doubt that the 6,000/. a-year, granted in 
1831 for the education of the Princess 
Victoria, ceased on her ascending the 
throne.—Sir E. Sugden having explained 
the law and forms of Parliament, in cases 
like the present, was of the same opinion. 
—The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved that the present income of the 
Duchess of Kent do cease, and that her 
Royal Highness be allowed out of the 
Consolidated Fund, an income of 30,000/. 

The Civit List Bitt was passed in 
the House of Commons on the 19th Dec. 
and in the House of Lords on the 22d: 
The following are the totals of the Sche- 
dule attached — Ist class, privy purse, 
60,000/ ; 2d class, Salaries of Household, 
and retired allowances, 131,260/ ; 3d class, 
Expenses of Household, 172,5002; 4th 
class, Royal Bounty, &c. 13,2007; Sthclass, 
Pensions, 1,200/; 6th class, Unappro- 
priated monies, 8,0407. ‘Total, 385,000/. 
On the 23d her Majesty went in person 
to give it her Royal Assent and gracious 
acceptance. The Parliament was then 
adjourned to the 16th of January. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

The Siécle estimates the result of the 
French elections as follows: —The Radi- 
cal opposition has lost 15 votes, and gained 
16. The Dynastic opposition has lost 20 
votes, and gained 30. The Legitimists 
have lost 12, and gained 14. The Tiers- 
parti have lost 13, and gained 19. The 
Ministerial centre have lost 53, and gained 
60. The Doctrinaire centre have lost 28, 
and gained 3, 

SPAIN. 

By letters from the head-quarters of 
Don Carlos, it would appear that three 
new expeditions are about to be despatched 
from the Basque provinces. The first, 
consisting of 18 battalions and 500 cavalry, 
is to cross the Ebro, under the command 
of General Guergue, and operate in Cas- 
tile. The second, of the same numerical 
strength, is to follow at a short interval, 
headed by Brigadier Sopelana, with the 
intention of effecting a junction with Ca- 
brera, and marching on Madrid. The third, 
which is of minor force, is to operate in 
Galicia, under the orders of Royo the 
Catalonian. Don Carlos proposes to ac- 
company the second of these expeditions. 

The Madrid Gazette of the 28th Nov. 
contains the official texts of the sentences 
of the courts-martial assembled by Gene- 
ral Espartero to try the assassins of Ge- 
nerals Escalera, Sarsfield, and Mendivil, 
all of which her Majesty had deigned to 
approve. 

PRUSSIA. 

The Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Cologne, having persisted in exercising 
his pastoral functions in a manner deemed 
incompatible with the laws of Prussia, 
refusing to sanction the marriages between 
Protestants and Catholics, unless it was 
agreed that all the children should be 
brought up in the latter faith, has been 
arrested, deprived of his episcopal juris- 
diction, and conveyed to the fortress of 
Minden. This difference between the 
Archbishop and the Prussian authorities, 
occasioned numerous quarrels between the 
people of the two religions; and in the 
evening of the 15th Nov. a conflict took 
place between the parties, in which the 
Protestants, being the most numerous, 
had the advantage. ‘The direction of spi- 
ritual matters having been confided to the 
Chapter of the Cathedral, they accepted 
the Administration, ad interim, of the 
diocese, and resolved to proceed, in the 
space of eight days, fixed by the canons, 
to the election of another Archbishop. 
The King of Prussia is taking measures to 


unite the Lutheran and Reformed branches 
of the German church, 
BAVARIA. 

The King of Bavaria has published an 
ordinance by which a new territorial divi- 
sion of the kingdom is decreed. The 
kingdom is to continue to be divided into 
eight circles, but these are to be denomi- 
nated as follows :—1. Upper Bavaria; 2. 
Lower Bavaria; 3. Palatinate; 4. Upper 
Palatinate and Ratisbon; 5. Upper Fran- 
conia; 6. Middle Franconia; 7. Lower 
Franconia and Aschaffenburg; 8. Suabia 
and Newburg. These circles do not, 
however, correspond with the eight pre- 
viously existing circles, 

EAST INDIES. 

The King of Oude is dead; and his 
uncle, the Nuwaub Nusseer Ood-dowlah, 
has been proclaimed at Lucknow, with 
the sanction of the British Resident, but 
not without bloodshed. He is a prince 
of good reputation, the second of many 
brothers, of whom the eldest, Nuwaub 
Shumsood-dowlah, died about nine years 
ago in Calcutta, and thereby, according to 
Mahomedan law, which does not recog- 
nize the principle of inheritance by “ stir- 
pis,” deprived his sons of the presumptive 
right they would have had in succession 
to their father, had he survived the late 
King. His deceased Majesty was the 
son of Ghazuood-deen Hyder, the eldest 
son of Saudut Jung. 

AMERICA. 

A treaty was recently concluded be- 
tween the Sioux and Sacs of the Missouri, 
and the Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi, 
in Dr. Laurie’s church, New York. The 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, several Indian agents, and other 
gentlemen were present. There were 
assembled 74 Indians, viz. 34 Saes and 
Foxes, 18 Ioways and Sacs, and 22 Win- 
nebagoes. The latter attended as spec- 
tators. The treaties having been signed, 
the Secretary of War placed round the 
necks of the principal Indians handsome 
silver medals. On one side was the por- 
trait of the President, and under it the 
words ** Martin Van Buren, President of 
the United States, A.D. 1837.” On the 
other side were engraved the words 
‘Peace and Friendship,” with a toma- 
hawk reversed, and crossed with a pipe. 

CANADA. 

The discontents in Lower Canada, fo- 
mented by the old French party, have at 
length broken out into the appearance of 
actual civil war. Accounts have arrived 
of two skirmishes. 
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On the 25th Nov. Lt.-Col. Wetherall 
attacked a fortified position of the insur- 
gents at the village of St. Charles, which 
he carried, and fired, with the loss of only 
three killed and eighteen wounded, the 
slaughter of the rebels being more than 
100. It is supposed the village of St. 
Denis has shared the same fate. 


Foreign News.—Domestic Occurrences. 


(Jan. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The House of Assembly of Newfound- 
land, imitating the example set by a 
similar branch of the legislature in Lower 
Canada, has formally refused to pass the 
money bill for the year. The opposition 
was led by Dr. W. Carson, Speaker of the 
house. Nearly all the members were 
Roman Catholics. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Nov.7. This night the extensive pre- 
mises of Messrs. King, Witt, and Co. 
lead, oil, and colour manufacturers, of 
Southampton, were consumed by fire, ac- 
companied by a melancholy loss of life. 
During the conflagration many individuals 
rushed into the store at the back of the 
counting-house, not aware that there was 
a quantity of combustible matter in some 
part of the premises, such as turpentine, 
&c. Whilst they were thus employed, 
a terrific explosion took place. This 
caused the wall on the eastern side of the 
building, together with the roof, to fall in 
—a calamity by which several persons 
were buried under the ruins, and others 
severely burnt or otherwise injured. Ac- 
cording to the last accounts, the number 
of deaths, occasioned by this calamity, 
amounted to twenty-one. 

Considerable improvements have been 
made in the Gaol of Newgate. While the 
personal liberty of the unhappy inmates 
is placed under more rigorous restraint 
than formerly, provision has been taken 
that the moral capacity shall be less con- 
taminated, and that their health and com- 
fort should be improved. Separate con- 
finement has been one of the principles 
acted upon ; and where that is not resorted 
to, the prisoners are classed, according to 
their grades of morals and character, and, 
being placed in small and separate wards, 
under the eye of the turnkeys, the greatest 
order and regularity prevails, and silence 
too, where the governor’s orders direct 
that it should be observed. By convert- 
ing old lumber rooms into wards, which 
answer the double purpose of dining and 
sleeping rooms, and by taking the apart- 
ments formerly occupied by resident turn- 
keys, this prison under the judicious ar- 
rangements of Mr. Montagu, the City 
Surveyor, has been made, for the pur- 
poses of confinement, at least one-fourth 
larger than it was before. One great 
improvement is, that on the different stair- 
eases holes are perforated through the 
massive walls, so that by day or night the 
turnkeys may observe what is going on in 
all the-wards without being observed them- 


selves. Instead of the prisoners lying on 
the floor, as formerly, tiers of framework 
berths are formed one above another to 
the height of three, so that the prisoners 
sleep warm and without risk of being 
seized with pulmonary complaints, which 
was the case formerly. Hot and cold 
baths are formed in order to promote 
health ; and, as the prisoners’ friends are 
not allowed, in some cases, to bring in 
viands, as formerly, the diet which is de- 
livered out is better in quality and larger 
in quantity. Onthe female side of the 
prison, there has been erected an admir- 
able apparatus for the purpose of washing 
and drying linen. 

The Judges’ Chambers.—The old-fa- 
shioned, ill-conditioned, and inconvenient 
apartments in Serjeants’-inn, Chancery- 
lane, where, time out of mind, those ve- 
nerable functionaries, the Judges of the 
land, have performed various of their im- 
portant duties, have now ceased to exist, 
and in their stead a handsome and spaci- 
ous building has been erected on a part of 
the Rolls’ Chapel-gardens, looking to- 
wards Clifford’s-inn, The approach is 
through an avenue from Clifford’s-inn, 
which leads by a flight of stone steps to 
the raised terrace on which the building 
stands. The building consists of only 
two floors, with a basement range of 
rooms below the terrace. In the centre 
is a door leading to the several chambers 
appointed for the respective Lord Chief 
Justices of the Queen’s Bench and the 
Common Pleas, and the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer ; to the right of 
the centre is the entrance to the chambers 
of the Barons of the Exchequer, and be- 
yond that those for the Puisne Judges of 
the Common Pleas. The Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench have their chambers as- 
signed at the left or western angle of the 
building. 

Dec. 7. The Bishop of Winchester 
consecrated the ground of the South Me- 
tropolitan Cemetery at Norwood. Its 
extent is 41 acres, exactly the same size 
as the Great Western Cemetery at Ken- 
sall Green. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &e. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Oct. 28. Henry Larkins Ewart, esq. to be 
one of her Majesty’s corps of Gentlemen at 
Arms. 

Nov. 28. Capt. John Patterson to be Major 
in the army, and Fort Major at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 

Nov. 29. Earlof Rothes to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nel of Fifeshire Yeomanry Cavalry.—William 
Matchett, of Pulham, Norfolk, esq. and Mary 
his wife, niece and sole next of kin of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Hugh Mackay Gordon, to take the 
name of Gordon instead of Matchett. 

Nov. 30. Rob. Alex. Gray, esq. to be one of 
her Majesty’s corps of Gentlemen at Arms. 

Dec. 1. 45th foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. H. 
Pringle to be Colonel.—48th Foot, Capt. Wm. 
Reed to be Major.—61st Foot, Major H. Sim- 
monds to be Major.—63d foot, Major A. C. 
Pole to be Major.—64th foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
R. Bourke to be Colonel; Major J. E. Freeth 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. Hon. G. A. Browne to 
be Major. 

Dec. 8. Royal African Colonial corps, Major 
A. M. Fraser to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. Francis 
Perry to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. Samuel 
Chartres to be Major. 

Sir Juckes-Granville Juckes-Clifton, Bart. 
(in compliance with the will of his brother Sir 
Robert Clifton,) to take the name of Clifton 
only.—John Galley, of Betchton house, in 
Sandbach, gent. (in memory of his kinswomen 
Frances and Catharine Day-Jackson, and of 
his late brother Richard Galley, afterwards 
Jackson) to take the names of Day-Jackson 
after Galley. 

Dec. 11. ‘The Earl of Fingall to be one of 
her Majesty’s Lords in Waiting. 

Dec. 13. John Marquess of Queensberry 
to be Lieutenant and Sheriff principal of the 
shire of Dumfries, vice his father the lata 
Marquess. 

t Dec. 14. Royal Engineers, Major W. C. 
Ward to be Lieut.-Col.—Royal Artillery, Ma- 
jor-Gen. Edw. Pritchard to be Colonel-com- 
mandant. 

Dec. 15. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex to be first and Principal Knight Grand 
Cross, and Acting Great Master, of the Order 
of the Bath. 

Dec. 22. Colonel Sir George Arthur, K.C.H. 
to be Lieut.-Governor of the Province of 
Upper Canada, and to have the local rank of 
Major-General in Upper Canada only. 





Nava PREFERMENTS. 


Commander W. H. Craufurd to the Race- 
horse 18 ; Comm. W. Preston to the Electra 
18.—Commanders H. O. Love, Sir J. E. Home, 
and the Hon. H. Keppel to be Captains ; Lieut. 
Bird Allen to be Commander. 





‘Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Midhurst.—Hon. Frederick Spencer. 
Sunbury.—Joseph Bailey, jun. esq. 





EcciestasTicaAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. W. K. Clay, Minor Canon of Ely, and 
Grammar Master. : 

Rev. Mr. Twentyman, Minor Can. of Carlisle. 

Rey. W. Adainson, Kilcooly R. co. Tipperary. 

Rev. F. Anson, Beelsby R. co. Linc. 

Rey. John Burt, Mundford P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Chaffers, St. John’s ch. Bethnal green. 

Rev. W. W. Champneys, Whitechapel R. 
Middlesex. 


Rev. J. Conyngham, Stratford All Saints R. 
Norfolk. 
v. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Eus. Cornwall, Merston R. Sussex. 

W. Glaister, Beckley R. Sussex. 

W. Godferey, Tibberton V. Worcester. 

Rev. Jas. Gould, Mariansleigh P.C. Devon. 

Rev. T. B. Grant, Rathcowrath R. Westmeath. 

Hon. and Rey. F. Grey, Buxton P.C. Derb. 

Rev. W. C. Hall, Pilton P.C. Devon. 

Rev. T. Hillyard, Wormleighton V. Warw. 

Rey. Mr. Hobson, Smalibridge P.C. Lanc. 

Ven. Archd. Hodgson, Edensor C. Derb. 

Rev. Humphrey Jackson, Ho!t R. Norfolk. 

Rey. Jas. James, Lianbadarn Trefeglwys and 

Cilcennin V. Cardigan. 

Rev. L. E. Judge, Wooilvercot P.C. Oxford. 

Rev. H. Kitchingman, Patrington R. Yorksh. 

Rev. A. Langton, Plumstead and Matlaske RR. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. J. 'T. Leithley, Kilkerrin R. co. Galway. 

Rey. T. P. Lethbridge, Broadnymet R. Devon. 

Rey, Jas. Lyster, Russagh V. co. Westmeath. 

Key. G. F. J. Marsham, Shorne V. Kent. 

Rey. J. Menzies, Wyke Regis R. Dorset. 

Rev. P. Moore, Staveley V. Derb. 

y. Mr. Morton, Burnisolegh V. Ossory. 

y. G. F. Nicholas, Toft Monks with Hadscoe 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. N. Padwick, St. Thomas new church, 
Milnthorpe, Westmorland. 

Rey. E. Pepper, Castledermot V. co. Dublin. 

Rev. E. Pollard, Ewerby V. Linc. 

Rev. R. Sanders, Broodwas KR. Wore. 

Rev. R. Sargeant, Stoke Prior V. Worc. 

y. C. J. Shaw, Seaborough R. Somerset. 

y. G. W. Smyth, Tichborne C. Hants. ‘ 

y. R. F. Taylor, Whitefield P.C. Cleckheaton, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. Thompson, Garsdale P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. R. R. Toke, Barnston R. and Little Dun- 
mow P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. A. Veitch, Revesby P.C. Linc. 

Rev. R. Waterfield, Thurcaston R. Leic. 

Rev. A. Wheeler, St. Martin’s R. Worcester. 

Rev. T. L. Wheeler, Sedgebarrow R. Wore. 

Rev. S. Wilson, Warter V. Yorkshire. 





CHAPLAINS. 
C. S. Bourchier to Earl of Plymouth. 
R. E. Hankinson to Bp. of Norwich. 
R. Parker to Earl of Carrick. 
C. N. Wodehouse to Bp. of Norwich. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 





Civi, PrererMeNtTs. 

Rev. Dr. Sadlier to be Provost!of Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin; Sir Henry Meredyth to bea 
Member of the Lrish Ecclesiastical Board, 
vice Sadlier; Dr. Stock to be Judge of the 
Admiralty Court in Ireland, vice Meredyth. 

Robt. E. Grant, M.D., F.R.S. (Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy in the London Uni- 
versity College,) to the Professorshipof Phy- 
siology in the Royal Institution founded by 
the late John Fuller, esq. 

Rev. J. S. Reid, ).D. (author of the History of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland) to be 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
Belfast Roya! Institution. 

J. J. Sylvester, esq. (Second Wrangler at 
Cambridge in Jan. 1837) to be Professor of 
Natural ‘Philosophy and Astronomy in the 
London University College. 

Rey. William Hey to be First Master of the 
York Proprietary school. 

Rev. T. F. Layng to be Head Master of Bristol 
College school. 

Rey. O. J. Tancock to be Master of Truro 
Grammar school. 

















88 Births and Marriages. {Jan. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov. 16. At Thorney Abbey, the wife of 
Tycho Wing, - a dau.—17. At Fleetland- 
house, Hants, the wife of Blair Hall, esq. a 
son. —— At Southampton, the Viscountess 
Corry, a dau.— 24. At Sutton Courtenay, 
Berks, the wife of T. A. Allnutt, esq. a dau. 
—tThe wife of T. P. Williams, esq. M.P. a 
dau.—25. In Whitehall-place, Lady Rennie, 
a son.—27. In Tiiney-st. Mrs. Fremantle, 
a dau.— At Rushbrooke-park, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Eyres, Gren. 
Guards, a dau.— 28. At Norwich, the wife of 
the Rev. L. Cooper, of Empingham, Rutl. a 
son.—tThe wife of G. S. Harcourt, esq. of 
Ankerwycke-house, a dau.—The wife of S. 
Girdlestone, of Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
esq. a dau.——At Leicester, the wife of J. W. 
Muspratt, esq. Bombay Civil Serv. adau.— 29. 
At Netherseale-hall, Leic. the lady of the Rev. 
Sir W. N. Gresley, Bart. a dau.— In Somer- 
set-st. the wife of Dr. H. Dunsford, a dau. 

Lately. At Bath, the wife of William Henry 
Peel, _. of Aylesmore-house, Glouc. a son. 
—At Cheltenham, the wife of Major-Gen. 
Podmore, a son. 

Dec. 2. The wife of G. Templer, esq. of 
Sandford Orleigh, Devon, a dau.— At Purley- 
house, Berks, the wife of Thomas Fitzgerald, 
esq. a son.—aAt the Vicarage, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, the wife of the Rev. Marm. Vavasour, 
a son.—4. The wife of K. S. Parker, esq. 
Gower-street, Barrister, a dau. 5. At the 
School-house, Reading, the wife of the Rev. F. 
valpy, ason.——6. The wife of R. B. Tedd, esq. 
M.D. Parliament-st. a son.—The wife of A. 
lronmonger, esq. Foley-pl. a son.——-7. At 
Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Butler Johnstone, 
of Corehead, a son and heir._-—8. The wifeof 
John Shephard, esy. Kensington-sq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 19. At Sydney, New South Wales, Chas. 
Wray Finch, P. M. esq. late of 17th foot, eldest 
son of the Rev. H. Finch, of Little Shelford, 
Camb. to Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel Wil- 
son.—21. At Sydney, Francis Fisher, esq. 
Crown Solicitor, to Miss Rogers, daughter of 
Richard Rogers, esq. Ordnance Store Keeper. 

July. . At Madras, John Geo. Turnbull, esq. 
Accountant-gen. to Caroline, second dau. of 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, Commander-in-Chief, 
and niece to the Duke of Richmend.—19. At 
Madras, John Sims Freshfield, esq. 1st light 
cavalry, son of J. W. Freshtield, esq. M.P. to 
Elizabeth, dau. of James Scott, esq. Forfar. 

Oct. 17. At Oystermouth, near Swansea, R. 
C. Robinson, esq. only son of the late Rev. J. 
Robinson, of Stoke Golding, Leic. and nephew 
to Bp. Stanser, to Mary Mansel, youngest dau. 
of late Rev. Rich. Jenkyns, Rector of Newton 
Nottage. 

Nov. 7. At Lockinge, Berks, the Rev. Geo. 
May, eldest son of G. May, esq. of Strode 
House, Herne, Kent, to Catherine-Eliz. only 
dau. of Sir H. W. Martin, Bart.——14. At St. 
James’s, Westminster, the Kev. T. W. Gillham, 
Vicar of Liddington, Rutland, to Harriet, only 
dau. of Moses 'Tilder, esq. of Eastbourne. —— 
15. At Cheshunt, George Kemp, esq. of St. 
Peter’s College, Camb. to Sally, youngest dau. 
of late G. F. scott, esq. of Theobalds grove. 
— At Northfield, G. P. Simcox, esq. son of 
the late T. G. Simcox, esq. of Harborne house, 
Staff. to Jemima, 8th daughter of L. Haslope, 
esq. of Selly-hall, Worc.——16. At Westbury- 
upon-Trym, the Rey. P. 8. Desprez, to Caro- 
line, only dau. of Wm. Carden, esq. of Kings- 
down.——20. At Newenden, Kent, William 
Gilbert, esq. of Hippenscomb, Wilts, to Lucy- 
Klizabeth, dau. of C. L. Meryon, esq. M.D.—— 
At Maidstone, Charles Peterson, esq. 11th 
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Light Drag. to the widow of Bryan Blake, esq. 
4th Light .——21. At Sandhurst, Berks, 
William Blundell Fortescue, esq. of Fallapit, 
Devon, to Harriet Maria, second dau. of Col. 
Taylor, of Ogwell House, Lieut.-Gov. R. Mil. 
Cohen — St. George’s, Han.-sq. the Rev. 
R. Cattermole, B.D. to Ellen-Hamilton, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late W. Coningham, esq. 
of Upper Gower-st.——At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-sq. W. Phillipson, esq. of Sutton-park, to 
Lucretia Chapman, dau, of P. Whittington, 
esq. of Whitmore-house, Surrey.——George 
Eben. Foster, — banker, of Cambridge, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of William Bird, esq. of Bishop’s 
Stortford ——22. At St. Alban’s, Joshua Lo- 
max, esq. of Childwick Bury, Herts, to Mary- 
anne, eldest dau. of Joseph Biddle, esq. of St. 
Jermain’s.——At St. Mary’s, Paddington, C. 
Hall, esq. of the Middle Temple, to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the late F. Duval, esq. and niece 
of L. Duval, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn.—23. At 
Stower Provost, Dorset, the Rev. Edw. Peacock, 
vicar of Fifehead Magdalen, to Maria, dau. of 
late John Slingsby, esq. of Windsor.—aAat 
Halton Chapel, Cheshire, Lord Brabazon, M.P. 
to Harriet, second dau. of Sir Richard Brooke, 
Bart. of Norton Priory.——At Hampstead, 
Simon M‘Gillivray, esq. to Anne, eldest dau. 
of John Easthope, esq. M.P.——At Stratford- 
on-Avon (by her grandfather, the Rev. James 
Davenport, D.D.), C. F. W. Leigh Cliffe, esq. 
to Harriet, second dau. of late Thomas Webb, 
esq. of Tiddington House.——235. At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanstone-sq. W. Bosville, son of late Major 
C. James, R. Art. to Elizabeth, dau. of R. Che- 
nery, esq. Bryanstone-st——At Letherhead, 
the Rev. James Slade, M.A. late Curate of 
Letherhead, to Miss Sherborn.——27. At Han- 
mer, co. Flint, Richard Baker Wingfield, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, nephew of Earl Digby, to 
Margaret-Maria, second dau. of the late Col. 
Hanmer, of Bettisficid Park ——28. At Berrow, 
Worc. the Kev. W. J. Heale, M.A. to Catha- 
rine, youngest dau. of late Col. Stephens, of 
St. Lucia.——Richard Bath, esq. of Glaston- 
bury, to Fanny, only dau. of T. S. Hodge, esq. 
—-AtSt.Giles’s church, Rowland Jones Vena- 
bles, esq. Parliament-st. to Harriet, dau. of 
Edgar rrie, esq. Bedford-sq.——At Cam- 
bridge, Thomas, youngest son of the late Wil- 
liam Mortlock, esq. of Meldreth, to Mary, 
second dau. of Mr. Robert Headly.——At 
Hambledon, Bucks, Charles Edmund Nugent, 
esq. a son of Gen. Sir G. Nugent, Bart. 
G.C.B. to Louisa Douglas, dau. of late Sir Rose 
Price, Bart.——At Andover, the Rev. G. W. 
Smyth, of Tichborne, to Mary-Player, second 
dau. of Thos. Heath, esq. banker.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Sir Walter R. Farquhar, 
Bart. to Lady Mary Octavia Somerset, sister to 
the Duke of Beaufort.——30. At York, the Rev. 
George Alderson, Vicar of Hornby, to Hen- 
rietta, youngest dau. of late John Kearsley, 
esq. At Winscombe, Edmund Darby, esq. 
to Caroline-Lucy, third dau. of late Major 
Browne, 67th reg. At Trinity Church, St. 
Marylebone, the Rev. Douglas Macdonald, 
eldest son of Ven. Archdeacon Macdonald, to 
Flora-Georgina, dau. of Patrick Hadow, esq. 
of Upper Hariey-st. 

Lately. The Rev. Richard Hamilton, of 
Wells, Som. to Charlotte, daughter of late Wm. 
Cooper, esq. of Cooper’s-hill, Queen’s co.—— 
At Agohill, co. Down, the Rev. Robert Alexan- 
der, of Portglenone, eldest son of the Bishop 
of Meath, to Hester, dau. of late Col. M‘Manus, 
of Mount Davis, Antrim.——At St. Pancras, 
Anthony J. Canham, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. to 
Caroline, dau. of late Muzio Clementi. 

Dec. 2. At the British Embassy, Brussels, 
H. W. Reeves, esq. Bombay Civil Service, to 
Emily, youngest dau. of late R. Nicholas, esq. 
of Ashton Keynes, Wilts. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tae Eart or Ecremont. 

Nov. 11. At Petworth House, Sus- 
sex, in his 86th oom, the Right Hon. 
George O'Brien Wyndham, third Earl 
of Egremont and Baron Cockermouth 
(1749), and the sixth Baronet (of Orchard 
Wyndham, co. Somerset, 1661); F.R.S. 
and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born Vee. 18, 1751, 
the eldest child of Charles the second 
Earl, by the Hon. Alicia-Maria Carpen- 
ter, daughter of George second Lord Car- 
penter, and sister to George Earl of Tyr- 
connel. He succeeded to the peerage 
when a child, by the death of his father, 
Aug. 21, 1763, seventy-four years ago; 
and was in that respect, if not in years,* 
the oldest member of the House of Lords, 
His education was at Eton. 

The heir to a splendid fortune,+ which 
was much augmented during his minority, 
the Earl of Egremont, from his earliest 
years, displayed that liberal spirit, and pa- 
trician magnificence, for which he has 
been distinguished throughout his long 
life. Naturally endowed with fine taste, 
his mind received all that cultivation which 
wealth and rank command, and which 
serve to make the well-educated English- 
man at once sound and solid in the graver 
walks of knowledge, and accomplished in 
those which adorn every birth and station. 
Among the most favoured in these re- 
spects, must be classed the late Earl of 
Egremont, whose personal as well as 
mental gifts seemed peculiarly to suit him 
for the lofty career which hereditary rank, 
and the influence of great wealth, opened 
to his view. Nor has he failed in the 
race. 

Without taking a very prominent part 
in the discussions of that branch of the 
legislature of which he was a member, 
his Lordship always enjoyed much poli- 
tical consideration. In times of pressure 
and peril, his purse, his example, and his 
exertions were nobly devoted to the cause 
of his country. Always liberal in his 
opinions, he, nevertheless, gave his sup- 
port to the illustrious William Pitt; and 
when it was deemed necessary to arm 
against the threatened aggression of 
France, he came forward with alacrity ; 


and his nervous, soul-stirring eloquence, 
at the public meetings of that period, are 
not yet forgotten. At that crisis his 
Lordship raised, and placed himself at the 
head of, one of those bodies of British 
volunteers, in whose imposing force and 
attitude the Nation probably found its 
safety at the hour of need, and its ulti- 
mate triumph at the close of a struggle of 
unexampled severity. 

On the death of Charles Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Earl of Egremont was appoint- 
ed Lord Lieutenant of Sussex, on the 
6th November, 1819. . This important of- 
fice he executed for sixteen years, with 
general satisfaction, until, in 1835, on 
account of his increasing infirmities, he 
resigned it, and was succeeded by the 
present Duke of Richmond. 

The character of the Earl of Egre- 
mont becomes more admirable, if we se- 
parate him from the general course of 
public affairs, and contemplate his indi- 
vidual efforts as the patron and encou- 
rager of every thing which could tend to 
the good of the community. His seat, 
the truly denominated “ Princely Pet- 
worth,” may be esteemed the head-quar- 
ters whence improvement has been dif- 
fused, without interruption or pause, 
during a period happily continued beyond 
the common lot of man. ‘The temple of 
the noblest productions of genius, of what- 
ever the scholar, the sculptor, and the 
ainter could produce, the noble owner 
~ not been less mindful of the benevo- 
lent and the useful. Under his auspices, 
the labours of Agriculture have flourished, 
the condition of the lower orders beer 
ameliorated, and ingenious discoveries and 
inventions been applied, to promote the 
progress of this the first of sciences—the 
foundation of all others. His Lordship 
was a Vice-President of the Board of 
Agriculture, and of the Society for Bet- 
tering the Condition of the Poor. 

In his patronage of living artists and of 
our native school, the munificence of the 
Earl of Egremont was equally conspi- 
cuous. Many of the finest pictures pro- 
duced in our day in England, and cer- 
tainly the very finest works of sculpture, 
were the results of his unlimited commis- 





* His only seniors were Lord Lynedoch, born in 1750, and Lord Eldon in 


June, 1751. 


+ It is stated that, when the Earl succeeded to the title and estates, the rental 
amounted to not quite 45,000/. per annum, which at the time of his decease had been 
increased to 81,000/. annually. In the last sixty years he had distributed in acts of 
charity and liberality the immense sum of one million two hundred thousand pounds, 


or about 20,0007. yearly. 
' Gent. Mac, Vou. 1X. 
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sions; and while he added splendour to 
his palace “yon works (he built large 
galleries at Petworth purposely for their 
reception), he did not neglect the more 
humble aspirant—youth beginning to toil 
for fame, merit obscured, and industry too 
scantily requited. The noble Earl has 
taken hundreds by the hand, whom cir- 
cumstances had previously repressed, and 
brought them forward into notice and in- 
dependence. Ever a generous and boun- 
tiful friend to the arts, he has gloriously 
earned the gratitude of their professors, 
and honour from his country, as a Medicis 
of England. 

_ Some remarks on this subject, recently 
published in the Literary Gazette, bear 
the initials of a very eminent Royal Aca- 
demician :— 

«¢‘ Lord Egremont’s native affection for 
the fine arts was strengthened and con- 
firmed by his having, when about eighteen 
years of age, resided for some length of 
time at Dresden and Vienna, with his 
father-in-law, Count Bruhl; when he 
constantly spent a portion of almost every 
day in the renowned galleries of those 
cities. His lordship thus became quali- 
fied to appreciate and enjoy the beauties 
and excellencies of the important col- 
lection of pictures and statues which he 
inherited, and inclined to extend it during 
the whole course of his long and useful 
life. At first, he added pictures by the 
older masters; but, very long ago, he 
declared to the writer of this heartfelt 
eulogy a fixed resolution to buy, thence- 
forth, none but modern productions; ob- 
serving, at the same time, that he could 
most beneficially patronize the arts, and 
render them useful and honourable to the 
country, by encouraging genius and talent 
sufficiently developed at home, and well 
worthy of support: and this amiable and 
patriotic resolution he steadily maintained. 
Hence are to be seen, in his extensive 
and valuable collection, upwards of two 
hundred modern British productions in 
painting and in sculpture ; the greater part 
purchased by his lordship from artists 
now living, the rest at public or private 
sales, as circumstances permitted, or of 
the artists themselves, during their lives. 
Of these modern works, Petworth House 
contains 170 pictures, and 21 pieces of 
sculpture; and there are several others in 
his houses at Brighton and in London. 
This unrivalled display of patronage places 
the Earl of Egremont (without dispa- 
ragement to some few others, actuated by 
the same generous feeling), at the head of 
all those who have kindly and wisely found 
pleasure in the possession of contempo- 
rary works of art, and ranks him greatest 
among the true patrons of its professors, 
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But when the motives which frequently 
led to this munificent patronage is known, 
admiration and praise are lost in esteem 
and reverence. ‘To learn that a man of 
genius was ‘neglected and in trouble, was 
a sufficient inducement to lead him in 
search of the sufferer, and to purchase 
his work, even when he had scarcely 
room for those already in his possession ; 
till at length he felt compelled, desirous 
of not ceasing to do good, to build a very 
extensive gallery for their reception, at- 
tached to his noble mansion at Petworth. 
And it was not only the interests and the 
reputations of ingenious artists that he 
thus upkeld, but he benevolently consulted 
their feelings, by conducting these trans- 
actions with the utmost delicacy and 
secrecy ; and never did a hint of the bene- 
fit he had conferred escape his lips, unless, 
when occasion required, in confidence to 
those whom he knew to be trustworthy. 
Neither did he attempt to guide the course 
of the arts (in the minds of artists) by 
reconceived ideas of their perfections, 
ut cheerfully welcomed talent, however 
variously exhibited in the works of dif- 
ferent men: not confining his support to 
one class of art, but encouraging all classes 
wherein genius and taste worthy of en- 
couragement presented themselves. This 
will appear when it is known that the 
number of artists whose works contribute 
to form the above-mentioned mass, is 
forty-six painters, and eight sculptors; 
thirty-one of whom are now living to 
testify their gratitude, and all, earlier or 
later, were contemporary with his lord- 
ship. How just the principle, how wise 
the conduct, let Greece and Italy declare ; 
for it was by the same conduct, acting 
upon the same principle, that those coun- 
tries obtained their envied pre-eminence 
in art, and established an enduring and 
exalted portion of their renown. Still 
more, Lord Egremont’s kindness and 
favour to artists did not end here. Many, 
well known in the world of art, were 
annually, for a season, inmates of his 
princely palace ; their pleasure being his 
delight, and the more their enjoyment the 
greater was the gratification of his lord- 
ship, testified by renewed invitations. 
What more worthy of respect and gratitude 
on the part of artists and the lovers of art 
can be recorded of any man, than is thus 
truly stated of him whose loss we now so 
deeply deplore—though, I trust, ‘ not as 
those who are without hope?’ Well may 
the remembrance of his name be precious 
tous. Mayhisrewardbe withhim! T. P.” 
In all other relations of society, Lord 
Egremont was equally liberal and mag- 
nificent. His charities were as prompt 
and ample as their occasions were nume- 
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rous.* How much of human misery must 
have been alleviated—how much of com- 
fort bestowed—how much of suffering 
solaced—and how much of happiness con- 
ferred, by a man of superior rank and for- 
tune, who has, during half a century, 
deserved a title far above that of the 
highest nobility, by being, throughout so 
wide a sphere, the benefactor of his 
species ! 

His last birth-day, in December 1836, 
was an occasion of great rejoicing for 
miles round the hospitable mansion of 
Petworth. The members of the Sussex 
County Museum, at Brighton, to which 
Institution the Earl was a munificent 
patron, dined together in celebration of 
the event, when Sir Francis Burdett was 
in the chair. 

His Lordship’s health had been rapidly 
declining during the last two years. He 
lately visited Brighton, in order to pay 
his respects to the new Queen, when he 
was heard to say, that he should not go 
through another winter. Indeed, he is 
supposed to have taken a cold upon that 
occasion, from which he never recovered. 

By a lady now deceased, who bore the 
name of Mrs. Wyndham, the daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. Iliff, one of the Under 
Masters of Westminster School, the Earl 
of Egremont had issue three sons and 
three daughters. The former are, George 
Wyndham, esq. now of Petworth, Colonel 
in the army; Henry Wyndham, esq., of 
Sladeland, Sussex, a Major-General in the 
army; and Charles Wyndham, esq., of 
Rogate, Sussex, a Colonel in the army. 
The daughters are, Frances, married 


Flank. 
Six Gamekeepers 
in single file. 
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to Sir Charles Merrik Burrell, Bart. and 
has issue three sons and one daughter ; 
Mary, married in 1819 to George Earl of 
Munster, eldest son of his late Majesty 
William the Fourth, and has issue two 
sons and two daughters; and 
married to John King, esq. 

The Earl's funeral took place at Pet. 
worth on the 21st November, with much 
heartfelt sorrow, amid many outward 
tokens of respect to the departed Noble- 
man. ‘The body did not lie in state, but 
all persons, howsoever poor, were allowed 
to take a parting view of it up to Tuesday 
night, the 14th. It was laid in a leaden 
coffin, in the late Lord’s bedroom, clothed 
in white satin. The head was covered 
with a white satin cap; the features of 
the venerable Earl were not in any way 
distorted ; so quiet and so calm was their 
expression, that many of the beholders 
could scarcely persuade themselves their 
benevolent friend had ceased to breathe. 
The leaden coffin was next day placed 
within another coffin covered with purple 
velvet, ornamented with brass nails. It 
was then removed into the marble hall, 
and there left till the time appointed for 
the burial on Tuesday the 2Ist, when it 
was carried out by twelve labourers, and 
placed on a car which stood in front of 
the house, and which, by means of six 
handles on each side, was slowly propelled 
to the place of interment. The funeral 
procession, which was pedestrian, started 
at half-past two o’clock, proceeding round 
the house, out at the lodge by the stable- 
yard, and so through the town-to Pet- 
worth in the following order : 


‘Flank. 
Six Gamekeepers 
in single file. 





Comptroller, Groom of the Chamber. 
Two Valets, two Cooks, Confectioner, Butler. 
Cellarman, Master of the Stables, 
Master Gardener, two Bailiffs, 
Surveyor, Master Builder. 


Six Porters of the 
Lodges (singly). 


Artists, 
Phillips, R. A., 
Leslie, R. A., Clint, A. 


Six Porters of the 


Turner, R, A. Lodges (singly). 


Carew and Son (Sculptors), 





* The following anecdotes have been related :—Lord C.a venerable and respected 
nobleman, was known to be much embarrassed, and a subscription was opened at 


White’s to relieve him. 
answer. 


Lord Egremont was applied to, and he gave an indefinite 
A few days afterwards he called on the receiver of the subscriptions, and 


putting a check for 10,000/. into his hands, said, “« There, put my name down for 
500/. and saying nothing about the rest.” Dr. B.,a physician well known at one time 
in Brighton, was much involved. ‘ How is it,” said Lord Egremont, when he hap- 
pened to see him, “that I hear so much of your debts and difficulties? Here, take 


this,” putting a thousand pounds into his hand, “ pay your debts, and let me hear no 
more of these things.”” 
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Mr. Murray (Steward), Mr. E, Murray. 
Two Clerks. 
The Earl’s Coronet. 


Ten Grooms, 
in file. 


Two Clerks. 
Fourteen Clergymen (in canonicals), two abreast. 


Ten Grooms, 
in file. 


Officiating Clergymen, 
Rev. T. Sockett, Rector; Rev. C. Klanert, Curate. 
The Funeral Car, 
Eight men to draw (entirely covered with black velvet, and Eight men to draw 


the Car. 

Mutes, 
Four Footmen, 
silver gilt. 


surmounted by two tiers of black plumes, ) 
containing the Coffin, which was covered 
with purple velvet, the handles, &c. of 


the Car. 
Mutes. 
Four Footmen, 


Chief Mourners, his three sons, 


Six Footmen 
singly. 


Col. Wyndham, Gen, Wyndham, Col. C. Wynd- 
ham ; his three sons in law, Sir Charles Burrell, 


Six Footmen 
singly. 


Bart., Earl of Munster, John King, Esq. ; his 
two grandsons, Perey and Walter Burrell, Esqs. ; 


Sir Walter Riddell, Bart., 


Blount, Esq. ; 


and two other Gentlemen. 


Ten Grooms 
as before. 
Two hundred Labourers 
at equal distances, in 
their white frocks, 
with black gloves, 
crape hatbands, and 
crape round their left 

arms, 


Master King (grandson); Mr. Mellish (his tutor), 
Mr. Klanert, sen. 

One hundred and twenty Gen- 
tlemen, two abreast, consisting 
of the Magistrates of the coun- 
ty of Sussex, private Gentle- 
men, and Professional Men. 

Three hundred and eighty Te- 
nants, Tradesmen, and Inha- 


Ten Grooms 
as before. 
Two hundred Labourers 
at equal distances, in 
their white frocks, 
with black — gloves, 
crape hatbands, and 
crape round their left 

arms, 


bitants of Petworth and the 
neighbourhood, also two abreast. 
The late Earl’s Endowed Schools : 
Two Mistresses—Forty Girls. 
Two Masters—Forty Boys. 
Every person was in the deepest mourning. 


His Lordship’s remains were deposited 
in a vault built by himself. 

By the Earl’s will, Colonel George 
Wyndham (his lordship’s eldest son) is to 
take Petworth, the estates adjoining, and 
60,0007. in cash; Major-General Wynd- 
ham (the second son) the estates around 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland, amount- 
ing to 15,0007. a-year; and Colonel 
Charles Wyndham (the youngest son) the 
whole of his funded property, amounting 
to about 220,000/. 3 per cents. To each 
of his daughters he has left 45,0007. 
The present Earl, his nephew, succeeds 
to the old family estate of Orchard Wynd- 
ham, in Somersetshire, and others in 
Devon and Cornwall, amounting to 
16,0007. a-year. He is the only surviving 
son of the Hon. Frederick William Wynd- 
ham, who died in 1828 ; was born in 1785, 
is a Captain R.N. and married in 1820 
Jane, third daughter of the Rev. William 
Roberts, Vice Provost of Eton college, 
but, having no issue, is the last male heir 
in remainder to the title. 

Legacies are left to many friends and 
artists who have been patronised by his 
Lordship ; and the estates are charged 
with adequate annuities for the lives of 


his various domestics. The executors 
are Colonel Wyndham and Sir Charles 
Burrell. 

There is an excellent portrait of the late 
Earl painted by T. Phillips, esq. R.A., 
and engraved in mezzotinto by S. W. 
Reynolds, esq.; and a smaller copy of the 
same in Fisher’s National Portrait Gal- 
lery of the Nineteenth Century. 

GENERAL THE Ear. or Cavan. 

Nov. 21. In Stanhope.place, Hyde 
Park, in his 74th year, the Right Hon. 
Richard Ford William Lambart, seventh 
Earl of the county of Cavan, and Vis- 
count Kilcoursie in the King’s county 
(1647), eighth Lord Lambart, Baron of 
Cavan (1818); a General in the Army, 
Colonel of the 45th foot, Governor of 
Calshot Castle, and K. C, 

His Lordship was born Sept. 10, 1763, 
the only son of Richard the sixth Earl, 
by his second wife Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of George Davis, esq. a Commis- 
sioner of the Navy. He succeeded his 
father in the peerage, Nov. 2, 1778; but 
never sat in either house of Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, 
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He was appointed Ensign in the 2d 
Guards in April 1779, Lieutenant and 
Captain 1781, Captain and Lieut.-Colo- 
nel 1790; and subsequently, 3d, 2d, and 
Ist Major. He attained the rank of Co- 
lonel in the army in 1795, and of Major- 
General in 1798. He served on the con. 
tinent of Europe, and in Egypt, where 
he commanded a brigade, and in conse- 
quence his name was included in the votes 
of thanks from both houses of Parlia- 
ment, and he received the insignia of the 
Turkish Order of the Crescent, which 
he received the royal permission to wear 
on the 19th April 1803. 

He was appointed Colonel- Command- 
ant of the 68th Foot in June 1801; Co- 
lonel of the 2d West India regiment in 
Sept. 1805; of the 58th in July 1811; 
and of the 43d, which he retained until 
his death, in Feb. 1823. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieut.-General in 
1805, and to that of General in 1814. In 
18—, he was appointed Governor of Cal- 
shot Castle, in Hampshire. 

The Ear! of Cavan was twice married : 
first, July 8, 1782, to Honora-Marga- 
retta, youngest daughter and co-heiress 
of the Hon. Sir Henry Gould, a Justice 
of the Common Pleas; by whom he had 
issue four sons and three daughters: 1. 
the Right Hon, Richard-Henry- Robert- 
Gilbert Viscount Kilcoursie, who died in 
1785, in his second year; 2. Lady Ho. 
nora- Elizabeth- Hester, married, first in 
1805, to Capt. John Woodgate, who died 
in 1806, and secondly, in 1809, to Capt. 
G. F. Harvey; 3. Lady Alicia-Marga- 
retta-Northmore, who was married in 
1813 to Philip Duncombe Pauncefote- 
Duncombe, of Brickhill, co. Bucks, esq. 
and died in 1818; 4, Lady Sophia-Au- 
gusta, who died in 1798, in her 12th 
year; 5, the Right Hon. Richard-Henry 
Viscount Kilcoursic, who died in 1788, 
two days after his birth; 6. the Right 
Hon. George-Frederick - Augustus Vis- 
count Kilcoursie, who died in 1828, leay- 
ing issue by Sarah, only daughter of J. 
P, Coppin, of Cowley, near Oxford, esq. 
two sons (of whom, the elder has succeed- 
ed his grandfather in the Earldom) and 
three daughters; 7. the Hon. Edward- 
Henry- Wentworth- Villiers Lambart, who 
died in 1812, aged twenty-one. Having 
lost his first Countess in 1813, the Earl 
married, secondly, in the following year, 
Lydia, second daughter of William Ar- 
nold, of Slatwood, in the Isle of Wight, 
esq. and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had ‘issue three other sons and one 
daughter :—8. the Hon. Richard William 
Lambart, a Lieut. in the Coldstream 
guards; 9. the Hon. Edward Arnold 
Lambart, an Ensign in the 66th Foot ; 
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10. Lady Lydia-Gundred; and 11. the 
Hon. Oliver William Matthew Lambart, 
born in 1822. 

The Rt. Hon, Frederick-John- Wil- 
liam now Earl of Cavan was born in 
1815, and is a Cornet in the 7th dragoon 
guards. 


Tuer Eart or CLancarty. 

Nov. 24. At Kinnegad, co. West- 
meath, aged 70, the Right Hon. Richard 
Le Poer Trench, second EarlofClancarty, 
co. Cork (1803), Viscount Dunlo of Dun- 
lo and Ballinasloe (1801), and Baron Kil- 
connel of Garbally, co. Galway (1797) ; 
aud first Viscount Clancarty (1823), all 
in the peerage of Ireland; Baron Trench, 
of Garbally (1815), in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom; and Marquess 
of Heusden, in the Netherlands (1815); 
G.C.B., G.C.H.; a Privy Councillor 
in Great Britain and in _ Ireland; 
one of the Representative Peers of Ire- 
land, Custos Rotulorum of the county of 
Galway and Colonel of the Galway Mi- 
litia, and Vice-Admiral of Connaught; 
brother to the Lord Archbishop of Tuam, 
the Countess of Rathdown, Viscountess 
Castlemaine, &e. &c. 

His Lordship was born May 18, 1767, 
the second but eldest surviving son of 
William-Power- Keating, first Earl of 
Clancarty, by Anne, eldest daughter of 
the Right Hon. Charles Gardiner, and 
sister to Luke Viscount Mountjoy. On 
the elevation of his father to the peerage 
in 1797, he succeeded to his seat in the 
Parliament of Ireland as one of the 
Members for the county of Galway, 
which he continued to represent, after the 
Union, in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, until his accession to the peer- 
age, on the death of his father, April 27, 
1805. He supported the administration 
of Mr. Pitt, and moved the Address in 
the House of Commons at the meeting 
of Parliament of 1802; and, as the inti- 
mate friend of Lord Castlereagh, he sub- 
sequently enjoyed in succession a variety 
of important political offices, 

When Viscount Dunlo, he commanded 
a body of mounted cavalry, in the county 
of Galway, called the Ballinasloe and 
Augbrim volunteers. 

In 1804 be was appointed one of the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 

On the 13th May 1807 he was sworn 
a Privy Councillor, and in that year he was 
elected one of the Representative Peers for 
Ireland. He was appointed Master of the 
Mintin 1812, and President of the Board of 
Trade Sept. 29, 1813. Inthe same year, 
on the restoration of the Prince of Orange 
to the sovereignty of the Netherlands, 
the Earl of Clancarty accompanied him 
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from England, and landed with him at 
Scheveling on the 30th of November. 
On the 11th Dec. following his name was 
announced from the Foreign Office as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Prince of Orange-Nassau, 
Sovereign Prince of the Netherlands. 

On the 21st June 1814 he was appoint- 
edj Joint Postmaster-general (with the 
Earl of Chichester), 

In the same summer he went as one of 
the Plenipotentiaries from the King of 
Great Britain to the Congress of Vienna. 
In this capacity he communicated to the 
allied powers the overtures made by M. 
Caulaincourt to the cabinet of London; 
and in his letter of the 6th May, which 
was made public, he declared to the world 
the politics of the great powers respecting 
Buonaparte. He was authorized to con- 
clude the various treaties of subsidy with 
the sovereigns of the coalition ; and signed, 
in the name of his Court, all the con- 
ventions and decisions of the Congress. 
His portrait occurs in the beautiful French 
print representing that august assembly. 
His Lordship was nominated a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath, whilst at Vi- 
enna, on the Ist of April 1815; and he 
was created a Peer of the United King- 
dom, by the title of Baron Trench, on 
the 4th of August following. His Majesty 
the King of the Netherlands, (at the same 
time that he conferred the title of Prince 
of Waterloo on the Duke of Wellington) 
as an especial and lasting testimony of the 
high sense his Majesty entertained of the 
eminent services rendered by the Earl of 
Clancarty to his Majesty on divers im- 
portant occasions, conferred upon him the 
title of Marquis of Heusden, which the 
Earl received permission from his own 
Sovereign to accept and use in this coun- 
try, by license dated Aug. 17, 1824. 

His Lordship was again appointed Am- 
bassador-extraordinary to the Netherlands, 
on the 25th of May 1816. He continued 
there until 1818; and has since enjoyed a 
pension of 2000/7. per ann. for his, diplo- 
matic services. 

He was raised to the dignity of Vis- 
count Clancarty by patent dated Nov. 
17, 1823, 

His Lordship married, Feb. 9, 1796, 
Henrietta-Margaret, second daughter of 
the Right Hon. John Staples, by Hen- 
rietta, Baber of William Conolly, esq. 
in right of which lady he acquired, in 
division with the late Hon. Sir Thomas 
Pakenham, G.C.B. (who married the 
Countess’s sister), a large accession of 
property of the inheritance of the Conol- 
lys. By the Countess, who survives him, 
Lord Clancarty had issue three sons and 
five daughters; 1, Lady Louisa-Anne.~ 
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Augusta, married in 1830 to her 
cousin the Rev. William Trench, elder 
son of the Lord Archbishop of Tuam ; 
2. Lady Henrietta-Margaret, married in 
1825 to the late Thomas Kavanagh, 
esq. of Borris, co. Kilkenny, M.P. for 
co. Carlow, who died in January last ; 
3. Lady Emily-Florinda, who is unmar- 
ried; 4, LadyFrances Power, who died 
an infant in 1804; 5. the Right Hon. 
William-Thomas now Earl of Clan- 
carty, born in 1803, who married in 
1832 Lady Sarah Butler, elder daugh- 
ter of Somerset-Richard third and pre- 
sent Earl of Carrick, and has issue 
Richard-Somerset now Viscount Dunlo, 
born in 1834; 6. the Hon. Richard-John 
Trench, an officer in the army; 7. Lady 
Lucy, married in 1835 to Robert Max- 
well, of Charleville, co. Cork, esq. ; and 
8. the Hon. Robert Trench, born in 1809, 
an officer in the Royal Navy. His Lord- 
ship had also two other children, who 
both died in 1813. 


Rev. Sik Henry Drypen, Bart. 

Nov. 16. At Leek Wootton, Warwick- 
shire, aged 50, the Rev. Sir Henry Dry- 
den, the third Baronet of Canons’ Ashby, 
co. Northampton (1795), Vicar of Leek 
Wootton, and of Ambrosden, Oxford- 
shire. 

The Drydens have been long seated at 
Canons’ Ashby in Northamptonshire, 
and a pedigree of them will be found in 
Baker’s History of that County, vol. ii. 
p- 6. The lamented subject of this 
memoir was born in Berkeley-square, 
July 6, 1787, the second son of Sir John 
Dryden ery Turner), the first Ba- 
ronet of the creation of 1795, by Elizabeth 
eldest daughter and coheiress of Bevill 
Dryden, esq. and niece to Sir John, the 
seventh and last Baronet of the creation 
of 1619. 

He was admitted a commoner of Tri- 
nity college, Oxford, Nov. 13, 1805, and 
graduated B.A. May 25, 1809; M.A. 
May 20, 1812. He succeeded to the 
baronetcy Sept. 29, 1818, on the death of 
his veer Sir John Edward Dryden, 
Bart. In 1821 he was presented to the 
vicarage of Ambrosden by Sir G. O. P. 
Turner, Bart. and in 1824 to that of 
Leek Wootton by Chandos Leigh, esq. 

Sir Henry divided bis residence be- 
tween Canons’ Ashby and Leek Wootton, 
and his death is much and deservedly la- 
mented, alike in Northamptonshire and 
in Warwickshire, in both of which coun- 
ties the antiquity of his family, his high 
character, and his vigorous understanding, 
gave him an influence which in modern 
times is of great value and importance. 
He was originally rather disposed to be 
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indifferent on the subject of politics ; but, 
alarmed by the danger to which the con- 
stitution of the country was exposed from 
menaced innovations, he declared himself 
a decided and anxious conservative; and 
was, when occasion required his services, 
as at the last Northamptonshire election, 
when he appeared as a warm supporter of 
Mr. Cartwright and Sir Charles Knight- 
ley, ever found a ready and very effective 
speaker. If, however, he felt some 
apprehension at the prospect of a rapid 
extension of political rights to all classes, 
he also acknowledged the vital importance 
of preceding the concession of those rights 
by knowledge which might safely and use- 
fully direct their exercise. He was dis- 
tinguished by the possession of great firm- 
ness as to all matters of importance, 
blended with the courtesy of disposition 
and manner without which the best inten- 
tioned people are impracticable. His 
charity was not of that morbid kind 
which finds objects only among the vagrant 
and idle ; he sought to raise the condition 
of the poor by cultivating their better feel- 
ings, and aiding their honest exertions ; 
and his hospitality was more exercised to 
promote the enjoyment of literary and 
scientific society, than to strengthen the 
ties of aristocratic connection. His good 


sense was conspicuous in all parts of his 


life and conduct. In the maintenance of 
his opinions, he always appeared to be 
singularly free from the influence of preju- 
dice ; and he was an ardent lover of litera- 
ture and science, without being either pe- 
dantic or visionary. He was remarkably 
fond of antiquarian studies, and in this 
character lately appeared at Northampton 
at the time of the Quarter Sessions, when 
ata meeting of gentlemen presided over 
by the Marquis of Northampton, he power- 
fully advocated the extension of greater 
encouragement to Mr. Baker’s admirable 
History of Northamptonshire now in pro- 
gress of publication, and proposed the 
establishment of a committee (as after- 
wards formed) for promoting that ob- 
ject. He was well known as an 
active member of the Warwickshire 
Agricultural Society, in which his intelli- 
gent exertions were, on many occasions, 
highly appreciated. As a member of the 
Committee of the Warwick Dispensary, 
his services were no less valuable: his 
views were always both judicious and 
philanthropic ; and in the cause of such a 
Charity, no trouble ever seemed to be un- 
welcome to him. But the establishment 
of the Warwickshire Natural History and 
Archeological Society, in 1836, brought 
him still more conspicuously before his 
neighbours. He was one of the first per- 
sons in the vicinity of Warwick who was 
consulted on the practicability of founding 
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such a Society; and to his cautious con- 
sideration of the plan, and subsequent 
warm exertions to promote it, the origi- 
nators of the Society must ever feel deeply 
and gratefully indebted. At the meeting 
held to form the laws of the Institution, 
in May 1836, he was requested to take 
the chair; and he addressed the company 
with much animation and ability on its 
general objects. Declining the presidency 
in favour of Mr. Chandos Leigh, who 
was absent, he took the duties of the office 
upon himself, as the proxy of Mr. Leigh, 
for the first year. He presided at the 
large meeting held in October 1836, at 
which Professor Buckland was present ; 
and he took the chair at a dinner of some 
of the friends of the Society, after the 
first annual meeting in May, in the pre- 
sent year; at which he expressed a hope, 
now unexpectedly and for ever frustrated, 
of meeting many more of the supporters 
of it at subsequent annual festivals. From 
the monthly meetings of the Council of 
the Society he was never absent when in 
the county; and at all these meetings, his 
earnest participation in the feelings of 
those who were the most zealously inte- 
rested in the progress of the Museum, 
imparted a degree of cheerful encourage- 
ment which enabled them to conquer 
every difficulty. The pleasure he derived 
from associating with some of the most 
active members of the Society, on these 
occasions, was often expressed; and in 
terms which, we feel assured, many of 
them will never forget. He regarded 
with lively satisfaction the rise and pro- 
gress of a provincial institution, in which 
might be usefully combined the know- 
ledge and the exertions of liberal minds, 
without any admixture of the divisions 
which separate men in the political arena ; 
and he rejoiced to see an opportunity 
afforded to the inhabitants of a dull county 
town and its neighbourhood of partici- 
pating in the intellectual advantages of 
larger places, and of cultivating those parts 
of natural knowledge which were else- 
where so fast advancing, and which he 
believed to be favourable to all the ends 
which the best friends of the community 
could desire. 

Sir Henry Dryden married, July 31, 
1817, Elizabeth, third daughter of the 
late Rey. Julius Hutchinson, of Wood- 
hall Park, Hertfordshire, and Owthorpe, 
Notts (a lineal descendant of the cele- 
brated Col. Hutchinson), and by her he 
has left issue two sons and one daughter : 
1. Sir Henry Edward Leigh Dryden, who 
has succeeded to the title; he was born 
in 1818, and is a member of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge ; 2. Elizabeth- Matilda; 
and 3, Alfred-Erasmus, 
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Georce Hinsert, Esa. F.R.S. 

Oct. 8. At Munden house, near Wat- 
ford, Hertfordshire, having entered his 
SIst year, George Hibbert, esq. F.R.S. 
F.S.A. and F.L.S 

Mr. Hibbert was the descendant of a 
most respectable family, long resident in 
the North of England, and was born in 
Manchester, in the year 1757. He re. 
ceived the chief part of his education at a 
school then in great repute, conducted by 
a clergyman of the name of Booth, estab- 
lished first at Liverpool, and afterwards 
removed to Woolton, near that town; and 
was destined from his boyhood to a com- 
mercial life. A love of letters had, how- 
ever, been early implanted in him ; and it 
was to this passion, and to his own inde- 
fatigable diligence, that much of the 
reputation and success which he enjoyed 
in after-life is to be attributed. 

On leaving Lancashire, Mr. Hibbert 
was introduced into a leading mercantile 
house in the city of London, engaged in 
the West- India trade, in which, first as a 
junior partner, and eventually, as the head 
of the firm, he continued nearly half a 
century, 

Soon after settling in London, he mar- 
ried the eldest daughter of Philip Fonne.. 
reau, esq. an union which mainly con- 
tributed to the happiness of his life. 
During the period of his connexion with 
trade, Mr. Hibbert passed through a la- 
borious career of public usefulness, for 
the efficient discharge of which, he was 
gifted with many endowments, both intel- 
lectual and moral. 

He possessed strong common sense, 
judgment, sagacity, a mind richly stored 
with various information, a_ retentive 
memory, and great readiness in bringing 
his understanding and information to bear 
upon any subject. He was remarkable 
also for candour and placability of temper. 
He was not of a desponding disposition, 
nor easily discouraged by unpromising 
appearances; and to this, much of his 
usefulness may be ascribed, for it has been 
well remarked, by Mackenzie, that, “ by 
him who can look with firmness upon difli- 
culties, their conquest is already half 
achieved, and that the forecast of timid 
minds is an unfortunate attendant on men 
of business.” 

Qualities like these, together with the 
faculty of expressing himself in a public 
assembly with clearness and fluency, 
naturally inspired confidence and respect, 
and, added to his practical knowledge, 
rendered Mr. Hibbert a most valuable 
adviser and coadjutor on all commercial 
questions, 

Mr. Pitt was accustomed to say, that 
‘the never got so clear a view of the ob- 
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jects of a deputation, as when he saw Mr. 
George Hibbert at the head of it.” His 
fellow-citizens were fully sensible of the 
value of his services, and never failed to 
call upon him, to take a leading part on 
any occasion in which they came forward 
in a body to influence the political move- 
ments of the day. Mr. Hibbert was 
selected to move the resolutions of the 
merchants, bankers, and traders, which 
led to the imposition of the property tax, 
in 1798,—when the exigences of the nation 
required the sacrifice ; and again to move 
those resolutions which forced its repeal, 
in 1816, when the government seemed to 
have forgotten the conditions under which 
the tax had been imposed. When, in 
August 1808, that celebrated welcome 
was given by the citizens of London to 
the Spanish delegates who came to suppli- 
cate the assistance of Great Britain, Mr. 
Hibbert presided, jointly with his friends, 
Sir Francis Baring and Mr. Beeston 
Long, over that spirit-stirring meeting ; 
and his muse, ever ready to illustrate the 
little incidents of society, or the graver 
matters of public feeling, produced those 
verses which were sung at the dinner, 
and which we have since seen attributed 
to Mr. Canning. 

Without seeking to revive discussions, 
which time and circumstances have in a 
great measure disposed of, it must be in 
the recollection of the reader that the 
vital interests of the West Indies were 
from time to time assailed on various 
grounds, by an active and powerful com- 
bination. Among those who felt it to be 
a duty to stand forward in their defence, 
Mr. Hibbert was early conspicuous, Of 
his exertions om many critical occasions 
connected with these interests, his fellow-_ 
citizens and others interested in the Colo- 
nies repeatedly recorded their grateful 
testimony ; and for these and other servi- 
ces, it may be truly said that “he was 
honoured in his generation.” 

In 1798, Mr. Hibbert was elected an 
Alderman for the ward of Bridge Within, 
with a view to the representation in Par- 
liament of the city of London, to which 
he had received urgent invitations. It 
being requisite, however, that he should 
discharge the offices of Sheriff and Lord 
Mayor, in successive years, at the precise 
period when his personal attention was 
indispensable in the management of his 
house of business, he abandoned his pros- 
pects of going into Parliament, as member 
for London, and resigned his gown in 1803. 

In 1806 he was elected one of the re- 
presentatives for Seaford, and sat for 
that borough till 1812. He was a 
supporter of the whig administration 
during its short existence in 1806 and 
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1807; and whilst he continued in the 
House of Commons, he voted with the 
same party, when in opposition; taking 
a part in many of the debates, on matters 
connected with the general policy of the 
country. 

Though numbered among the Whigs 
in the days of Windham and Ponsonby, 
Mr. Hibbert was a temperate reformer, 
and, after the passing of the Reform Bill, 
gave his support to the Conservatives, 
His political sentiments were uniformly 
the result of deep and conscientious con- 
viction. He had no personal interests to 
gratify. He loved and cherished the con- 
stitution of his country; and by whatever 
body of men, or by whatever measures its 
prosperity and perpetuity appeared to him 
to be endangered, his strongest opposition 
was equally excited. 

In conjunction with his friend and 
brother-merchant, the late Robert Milli- 
gan, esq. Mr. Hibbert was mainly in- 
strumental in originating and maturing 
that noble undertaking, the West India 
Docks, which have greatly improved the 
Port of London, and added materially to 
the revenues of the country, by putting a 
stop to the almost incredible plunder to 
which the West-India trade had long 
been subjected. 

In 1804, by the unanimous vote of a 
general court of the Company, he was 
presented with some splendid ornamental 
plate, ‘in grateful testimony of his emi- 
nent services in the formation and esta- 
blishment of the Docks;” and at a later 
period he was requested by the Company 
to sit to Sir Thomas Lawrence for his 
picture, which now hangs in their board- 
room, 

Mr. Hibbert was most active in pro- 
moting the foundation of another institu. 
tion differing in kind from the last, but 
which has proved not only an ornament 
to the metropolis, but one calculated to 
benefit the present and succeeding gene- 
rations, especially at a period when, from 
the general diffusion of literature and 
science, the higher and middle classes of 
society are imperatively called upon to 
maintain their stations, by acquirements 
which, in former ages, were either neg- 
lected or very partially pursued. The 
London Institution was established at a 
public meeting, held the 23d May, 1805. 
Its objects were to provide a library, 
reading-rooms, and lectures, for the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge. As one of 
the original committee, Mr. Hibbert con- 
ducted the progress of the proposed es- 
tablishment, in conjunction with his 
friends, the late Sir Francis Baring, John 
Julius Angerstein, and Richard Sharp. 
He actively distinguished himself not only 
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upon this oceasion, but for many years 
afterwards, during which he filled the 
office of President of the Institution; and 
retired from that situation in 1835 with the 
unfeigned regret of the Proprietors. 

Among the appointments which de- 
volved upon one so competent to dis- 
charge their duties, may be numbered 
that of Chairman of the Committee of 
West India Merchants, and also that of 
Agent for the Island of Jamaica. Al- 
though Mr. Hibbert had never resided in 
that colony, the just influence which he 
exercised in the support of the colonial 
cause, led to his being elected by the 
House of Assembly, on the resignation 
of Mr, Lyon in 1812, to that honourable 
and most responsible situation, with the 
annual salary of 15007. He was seven 
times elected in subsequent years to the 
same office, without a dissentient voice in 
either branch of the Colonial Legislature, 
and the result was usually conveyed to 
him in the most flattering terms, expres- 
sive of the unabated confidence of his 
constituents, and of their sense of his 
zeal, attention, andability. Mr. Hibbert 
continued to hold this situation until the 
year 1830, when (to use his own words) 
“age, and increasing infirmities, rendered 
it equally suitable to him, as it was due 
to the interest of his constituents, that a 
trust of so much labour and responsibility 
should be committed to younger hands.” 
In 1831 he resigned the chair of the West 
India Merchants. ‘The body of Planters 
and Merchants presented him with a 
piece of plate, “ to perpetuate their sense 
of his distinguished services, and their 
feelings of affectionate respect :”—and a 
public dinner was given to him by that 
body at an earlier period, at which His 
Majesty’s ministers, and most persons, 
civil or military, connected with the West 
India Colonies, were present. To this 
compliment Mr. Hibbert attached the 
greater value, as it has been rarely con- 
ferred on a private individual not entering 
upon, or returning from the charge of a 
Colonial Government. 

Laborious as were his public duties, 
Mr. Hibbert was amongst those who, pos- 
sessing a keen relish and enjoyment for 
literature and the arts, sought and ob- 
tained relief from the anxieties of active 
life, in some of the most rational and de- 
lightful pursuits in which the mind can 
engage itself. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1811, and of the 
Society of Antiquaries in the following 
year. Having become a Member of the 
Roxburghe Club, he printed for that 
body, in 1819, a MS. preserved in the 
Pepysian Library, ‘* Six Bookes of Me- 
tamorphoseos by Ovyde,” translated from 
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the French by Caxton, with some prefa- 
tory remarks by himself; an interesting 
and curious volume. 

His objects, however, even here, were 
not purely those of selfish amusement ; 
he flattered himself that he was encou- 
raging and setting an example of a love of 
the arts amongst persons of his own de- 
gree; and he loved to dwell upon the 
elevation of mind which such pursuits 
had produced in his own time on the mer- 
cantile character, In the various collec- 
tions which he formed, he evinced not 
only the purity and discrimination of his 
taste, but a munificent spirit which has 
rarely been equalled by one in the same 
walk of life. 

He was an excellent botanist. The 
collection of plants at his residence at 
Clapham was commenced about the year 
1796. In forming it, he employed agents 
in almost every part of the globe; and he 
was the means of introducing into this 
country many new and beautiful species, 
and some new genera of plants, some of 
which are now common in our gardens; 
others have never blossomed except in his 
greenhouse. A reference to the botani- 
cal works of the day will sufficiently show 
the high rank which the Clapham collec- 
tion held both here and on the Continent. 


Mr. Hibbert “had none of the ordinary 
jealousies of a,collector, but liberally dis- 
tributed to otliers whatever he possessed, 


which was cither new or curious. He 
was not always met by similar liberality ; 
and he had reason to know that orders 
were given in the highest quarters at 
home, to impart none of the acquisitions 
in the Royal Gardens to him. ‘To the 
Empress Tenghien, on the contrary, his 
collection was repeatedly indebted. 

His collections of prints and drawings, 
which he formed about the same period, 
were chosen with much judgment. The 
collection of prints, especially, comprised 
nearly all that is curious or interesting, 
from the earliest period of the art of en- 
graving to the present time, and was par- 
ticularly rich in the works of Mare An. 
tonio and Rembrandt. 

In conjunction with his friend, the late 
Sir Simon Haughton Clarke, Bart. he 
became the purchaser of the celebrated 
collection of pictures of M. Robit, 
which was sold in Parisin 1801. To his 
portion of these he made additions at 
various periods. His collection, though 
not large, contained specimens of first- 
rate excellence, particularly in the Duteh 
and Flemish schools, in which alone Mr. 
Hibbert professed to be a connoisseur. 

Iiis celebrated library deserves fuller 
notice. It was the aim of its possessor, 
during more than forty years, that this 
library should contain at once the sources 
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of general information and amusement; 
and also choice specimens illustrating the 
origin, progress, and perfection of the art 
of printing. It contained many splendid 
productions obtained from the Macarthy 
and other celebrated sales, during the 
preceding half century. It was rich in 
early-printed Bibles,—including the first 
edition of Luther’s Translation, his own 
copy; the Mazarine Bible, of Guten- 
berg and Fust; and the Polyglott Bible 
of Cardinal Ximenes, one of the three 
copies upon vellum ;—in the various divi- 
sions of Natural History ; in early French 
Romances: and in its extensive assem- 
blage of the rarest productions of Italian 
Poetry. To these classes may be added 
the many curious and rare articles which 
it comprised of early English Poetry, (See 
Clarke’s Repert. Bibliogr. pp. 289—302.) 
The books were almost invariably in the 
finest condition, This collection was 
dispersed by Mr. Evans in Pall Mall in 
1829; the catalogue consisted of 8786 
articles, and the sale occupied forty-two 
days. With the exception of the libraries 
of Earl Spencer, the Duke of Roxburghe, 
Mr. Heber, and Mr. Grenville, it may, 
perhaps, be doubted whether there was 
ever collected, by a private individual, in 
this country, an assemblage of books at 
once so extensive, valuable, and curious. 
In 1829, Mr. Hibbert succeeded to an 
estate, devised to him by an uncle of 
his wife, the late Rogers Parker, esq. of 
Munden, in Hertfordshire. This event 
placed him in circumstances independent 
of the hazards and anxieties of commerce. 
He retired from London, and applied 
himself to the improving and ornament- 
ing his newly inherited property, with the 
same active and happy spirit which had 
characterized all his other pursuits. At 
the same time, the size of his new resi- 
dence made it necessary that he should 
dispose of the greater part of his col- 
lections of pictures and books, reserving 
such a selection as was sufficient for 
amusement and instruction. 
Distinguished, as Mr. Hibbert was, by 
the active powers of his mind, and valu- 
able as were his services as a public man, 
his social and domestic qualities are those 
upon which his friends and his family 
must always dwell with the greatest satis- 
taction. His presence ever diffused cheer- 
fulness. His countenance was an index 
of the gentleness, urbanity, and good 
temper, which in him were unfailing. 
His manners were simple, and to every- 
thing which savoured of ostentation, 
or parade, he felt the strongest dis- 
like, What Lord Chatham described as 
true politeness, ‘ benevolence in trifles, 
the preference of others to ourselves in 
the little daily, hourly occurrences of life,” 
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—was the great characteristic of Mr. 
Hibbert’s disposition ; be was, in truth, 
one of the most benevolent, liberal, and 
amiable of men; the demands of taste 
never tempted him to cupidity or selfish- 
ness: for, largely as he may have indulged 
those demands, he was the kindest and 
most generous of fathers, contributing by 
every possible means to the gratification 
of his children. His purse was open to 
every well-founded claim—his heart to 
every kindly sympathy—and a_ noble- 
minded sentiment always met with a 
responsive feeling in his breast. His 
conversation exhibited the playfulness of 
his fancy, the extent of his acquirements, 
and the elegance of his taste. No man 
more heartily enjoyed humour in others ; 
and his convivial hours were enlivened by 
a vivacity which, chastened as it was by 
the nicest rules of good breeding, dis- 
armed an opponent, and could not give 
offence even to the most sensitive. 

He enjoyed the friendship of some of 
the most distinguished and estimable men 
of his day. By his brother-merchants, 
he was always welcomed with marked re- 
spect and affection. With Windham, 
Ponsonby, Tierney, Horner, Lord Spen- 
cer, Lord Lyttelton, Lord Dudley, and 
many other public characters, who have 
preceded him to the grave, he lived on 
terms of intimacy and mutual regard. 

He was happy in his family, happy 
also in a vigorous constitution—still more 
so in a slow and sensible decay. This 
interval must ever be regarded as a mer- 
ciful boon—weaning a man from too keen 
a relish for earthly enjoyments—giving 
him space and opportunity to prepare for 
his higher destinies—and rendering, as in 
the instance before us, the awful sum- 
mons to another world neither unex- 
pected nor unwelcome. 

His remains were interred in a yault in 
the churchyard of Aldenham, in Hert- 
fordshire. 

J. H. M. 

[From a Sketch of Mr. Hibbert’ s Life 
and Character, printed for private distri- 
bution.]} 


James Lowruer, Esa. 

Lately. At Caen, in Normandy, in 
his 85th year, James Lowther, esq. for 
thirty-five years M.P. for Westmerland, 
and Colonel of its militia. 

Weare not aware how nearly this gen- 
tleman wasrelated to the Earlot Lonsdale. 
He was first ,returned to Parliament 
for the county of Cumberland in 1774, 
when Sir James Lowther, Bart. (after- 
wards the first Earl of Lonsdale), having 
been elected for both Cumberland and 
Westmerland, made his election for the 
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former county. Col. Lowther continued 
to represent the county for, in all, teu 
parliaments, and finally retired in 1819. 
His commission as Colonel of the West- 
merland militia was dated in April 1798. 
He was Equerry to the Duke of Glou- 
cester, the brother of King George the 
Third. 

Col. Lowther mavried Mary, daughter 
of Sir William Codrington, Bart. by 
whom he had six sons and five daughters. 

William Farl of Lonsdale, by his will 
dated 1798, bequeathed to James Low- 
ther, esq. 2000/. to his wife the same 
sum, and to his children 10002, each. 


Lr.-Cor, W. G. Freer, K.H. 

Auy. 2. At Corfu, in his 45th year, 
Lieut.-Colonel William Gardner Freer, 
K.H. commanding the 10th regiment. 

He commenced his military career at a 
very early age; being appointed to an 
Ensigncey in the 43d foot in Dee. 1805, 
and promoted to_a Lieutenancy in Feb. 
1807. In 1808 he embarked with his 
regiment for Portugal, and was present 
at the battle of Vimeira on the 2ist of 
August. He was also with the army 
under the command of Sir John Moore 
in its advance and retreat in Spain, and at 
the battle of Corunna. After a short 
period passed in England, he again em- 
barked with the 43d for the Peninsula, 
and was present in the action at the 
Bridge of the Coa, the 24th of July 
1810, when he was wounded. He was 
also in the battle of Busaco; and was 
with his regiment during the occupation 
of the lines of Torres Vedras: and ac- 
tively employed in the advanced guard 
during Massena’s retreat. He was in 
the action of Sabugal, April 5, 1811, 
and was slightly wounded. He was also 
engaged in the battle of Fuentes d’ Honor, 
May the 6th. In January, 1812, he was 
at the siege and assault of Badajos; at 
the assault of the breach his right arm 
was shattered by a musket ball, and he 
was obliged to undergo amputation. At 
the same time his brother, who was in 
the same regiment, was severely wounded 
during the assault. He was now obliged 
to return to England, where he suffered 
much during the protracted cure of his 
wound. 

In Jan. 1813, he again joined his regi- 
ment, and was present at the battle of 
Vittoria, and in all the subsequent opera- 
tions in which the Light Division was 
engaged. He was present at the attack 
of the fortified position of Vera, October 
7th, and along the banks of the Bidassoa; 
also at the attacks of the fortified position 
of La Rhune on the Nivelle (uv which 
action he had the misfortune to Jose bis 
brother, who was killed by a musket 
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ball, after having been present with the 
43d since he joined it in 1810). He was 
present in all the subsequent operations ; 
and in Dec, 1813, was promoted to a com- 
pany in the 43d. He was also present 
in the closing battle of Toulouse. On 
his return to England, he joined the 2d 
battalion, and was placed on half-pay 
onits reduction. Devotedly attached to 
his profession, he entered as student the 
senior department of the Military Col- 
lege, and received the most flattering tes- 
timonials on quitting it. He soon ex- 
changed to full-pay, and rejoined the 434d, 
and served with it in the army of occu- 
pation in France; afterwards in Ireland ; 
and accompanied it to Gibraltar. In 
May, 1826, he was promoted, by pur- 
chase, to a majority ; and was shortly after 
appointed to the 10th foot, and served 
with it in Ireland, and in the Ionian 
Islands. He returned to England on 
leave; and in May, 1833, he was_pro- 
moted, by purchase, to the Lieut.~Colo- 
neley of the regiment. In the autumn 
of the same year he rejoined the regi- 
ment, and continued in command until 
his lamented death. Thus, after an arduous 
service of upwards of thirty years in the 
prime of life, has closed the career of an 
officer, whose military reputation stood 
deservedly high, and whose zeal for his 


profession was unbounded. High-minded, 
noble, and devoted to his military duties, 
he was the friend of both officer and sol- 
dier, and his memory will long be held 


dear by all who knew him. As a mark 
of esteem for his character, his brother 
officers have erected a monument to his 
memory on the spot where his remains 
are interred at Corfu, recording his dis- 
tinguished military services, and their un- 
feigned regret for the loss of a sincere 
friend. They have also placed a similar 
tablet in his parish church at Oakham. 


Cart. J. G. Boss, R.N. 

Oct. 1. At Otterington hall, Yorkshire, 
aged 56, John George Boss, esq. a Com- 
mander in the Royal Navy. 

Capt. Boss was born at Beverley in 
1781, and educated by his aunt, Mrs. 
Frances Savage, of Hornsea, a very dis- 
tinguished member of the methodist com- 
munion. He was apprenticed to the 
merchant’s service ; but soon quitted it, 
and entered as a midshipman on board 
the Excellent 74, in 1796. Previously 
to the peace of Amiens, he was engaged 
in various cutting-out expeditions; and 
after the renewal of hostilities, he was for 
a short time a prisoner in the hands of 
the enemy. On recovering his liberty, he 
joined the Centaur 74, bearing the broad 
pendant of Commodore Samuel Hood, on 
the Leeward Islands station. 
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Mr. Boss was a volunteer at the storm- 
ing of Fort Soloman, in the island of 
Martinique; and on the 3d Feb. 1804, he 
was one of a party which gallantly cut out 
the French national sloop Curieux, of 16 
guns, which was immediately commission - 
edas a British sloop of war, and Mr. Boss 
appointed her First Lieutenant. She 
continued for more than a year in the 
same latitude, actively engaged in similar 
services; and after refitting at Plymouth 
in the summer of 1805 was sent to the 
Lisbon station ; where her boats, under 
the command of Lieut. Boss, captured 
and destroyed the Spanish privateers 
Brilliano and Baltidore, the former of five, 
and the latter of six guns. 

Lieut. Boss was next appointed to one 
of the line-of-battle ships stationed at 
Cadiz, whilst the French were besieging 
that city, and was employed in the gun 
and mortar boats, which were almost daily 
engaged with the enemy. He obtained 
the rank of Commander on the 26th 
Nov. 1811; and in the following year a 
committee of merchants voted him a 
handsome piece of. plate, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :—*‘ Presented to John 
George Boss, esq. Commander of his 
Britannic Majesty’s sloop Rhodian, for 
his zeal and valour in the destruction of 
two French privateers, and in defending 
a convoy from St. Jago de Cuba to 
Heneaga.” About the same period he 
captured, at the Island of Cuba, a large 
piratical vessel, pierced for fourteen guns, 
with three of her prizes; and he subse- 
quently captured upwards of twenty 
American merchantmen. 

In 1813 the Rhodian, with 500,000 
dollars on board, was totally wrecked near 
Port Royal, Jamaica; but all the lives, 
and nearly all the specie, was saved. For 
his extraordinary exertions on this occa- 
sion, the merchants presented Capt. Boss, 
with two pieces of plate, weighing 400 
ounces. He was promoted to post-rank, 
Nov. 14, 1833. 

Captain Boss, having married a cousin 
of Earl Grey, came before the electors of 
Northallerton in 1832 with a strong 
recommendation to the favour of the Re- 
formers; and he was returned after a poll 
which terminated as follows :— 

Capt. J. G. Boss........ 188 
W. B. Wrightson, esq.... 177 

But at the next election in 1835, Mr. 
Wrightson (who is a Whig) was returned 
without opposition. 

Capt. Boss married first, in 1812, 
Charlotte, third daughter of Sir James 
Pennyman, of Ormsby, Bart. M.P. for 
Beverley (by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Henry Grey, of Hawick, Bart.) and 
widow of Charles Robinson, esq. son of 
Sir George Robinson, Bart. By this 
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lady, who died Sept. 11, 1832, he had an 
only child, a daughter, who died at the 
age of five years. He married secondly 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late T. Wyke, 
esq. 
[ Capt. Boss’s naval career will be found 
more fully detailed in Marshall’s Royal 
Naval Biography, vol. IV. part i. pp. 
28-32.] 


H. T. Moor, M.D. 
Nov. 13. At Manchester, aged 34, 
Trowbridge Moor, M.D. of 


Henry 
Chester. 

He was born in that city, Oct. 13, 1803. 
His father was an officer in the Royal 
Navy, who, shortly after the birth of his 
son, was ordered to the East Indics,—to 
be under the command of Sir Thomas 
Trowbridge, with whom he was a great 
favourite, and after whom his son Henry 
was named. The vessel in which he 
sailed struck ona reef of rocks, and al- 
though much injured proceeded towards 
her destination; after doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope, she encountered one of 
those tremendous storms, which are pecu- 
liar to the Indian Ocean, in which she 
foundered, and every soul on board pe- 
rished. Thus in an early period of in- 
fancy, Henry was reduced to a state of 
comparative orphanage ; but the prudence 
and good sense which characterized Mrs. 
Moor were happily blended with a re- 
quisite firmness, and an unvarying and in- 
flexible consistency, which tended in a 
delightful manner to form the mind and 
character of her son. 

Under the salutary influence of those 
industrious habits, which were inculcated 
by his sorrowing parent, he commenced 
his scholastic education under the aus- 
pices of the Rey. J. Halton, of Chester; 
from whose establishment he was re- 
moved to the Grammar School at Rugby, 
where he won considerable applause for 
his diligence and success in study, the 
suavity of his manners, and the amiability 
of his disposition. He matriculated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1822. 
It was here that his studies took a more 
decided direction in his choice of the Me- 
‘dical Profession, and in the year 1825, he 
became pupil of that celebrated physiolo- 
gist and surgeon, the late John Aber- 
nethy, Esq.; whose correspondence and 
friendship he enjoyed to the period of his 
lamented decease. 

In 1827 Mr. Moor returned to Cam- 
bridge, when he attained the acme of his 
educational course, the degree of Doctor 
in Medicine. Not satisfied with carrying 
off with great eclat his collegiate honours, 
and knowing that when established in re- 
gular practice, his opportunities for de- 
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riving information by personally visiting 
other schools of médicine would necessa- 
rily be cramped and limited, Dr. Moor 
wisely determined to avail himself of those 
advantages, before such cares and respon- 
sibilities crowded upon him. In 1828 he 
visited the Medical School of Edinburgh ; 
—in 1829 that of Paris, and during the 
same year he made an extensive tour 
through the French provinces, Italy, and 
Switzerland, curious in his search of pro- 
fessional knowledge and in discovering 
national peculiarities in the practice of 
medicine and surgery. In 1830 he re- 
turned to his native citys which he intend. 
ed to be the scene of his future life, and 
was soon after elected a physician of the 
Chester Infirmary, the duties of which 
office he discharged with fidelity and dili- 
gence to the period of his death. 

In the month of April, 1833, Dr. 
Moor, in company with an intimate friend, 
visited the United States of America, 
and during his progress through that in- 
teresting and improving country, he never 
lost sight of his profession and favourite 
pursuits. In consequence of highly re- 
spectable introductions, he was enabled to 
visit the respective medical institutions of 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, &c. 
and to gather from them additional ma- 
terials for the future exercise of his al- 
ready well-stored mind. Of course whilst 
travelling through the picturesque and 
wild scenery of more rural and less fre- 
quented districts, natural history, botany, 
geology, &c. respectively claimed his at- 
tention, and from his conversation, ap- 
peared to occupy his meditative mind. 
He published some of the observations 
made during his tour, ina series of papers, 
which appeared in the early numbers of 
the ‘¢Chester Gazette.” 

On the return of Dr. Moor from Ame- 
rica, he pursued his profession in Chester, 
with considerable satisfaction and success. 
The influence of a sound educational ca- 
reer, united with the opportunities he had 
of becoming acquainted with the world, 
and his habits of intercourse with general 
society, constituted him a practitioner of 
no ordinary promise. His judgment was 
sound and discriminating—his temper was 
collected, cool, and consistently flexible— 
his knowledge of mankind was extensive 
—his general deportment was charac- 
terised by an elegance and suavity of man- 
ner, which was at the utmost distance 
from servile obsequiousness and fulsome 
flattery, joined with the most delicate 
sense of professional integrity and honour. 
His patients have lost in him a sympa- 
thising friend and faithful adviser. 

To the public institutions of that city 
Dr. Moor tendered a voluntary and effi- 
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cient support; and more especially to 
those which were calculated to raise the 
moral and intellectual character of the 
community. To the inmates of the Ches- 
ter Infirmary he was extensively useful, 
and in a way the most necessary to their 
wants and most interesting to their feel- 
ings. He was also Secretary to the Ches- 
ter Humane Society. 

To the Mechanics’ Institution Dr. 
Moor was an unwearied, a most ener- 
getic, and highly successful patron and 
supporter; and he was the President at 
the period of his decease. Cheerfully did 
he dedicate his time, talents, and influ- 
ence to its welfare; he was himself a ge- 
nerous contributor to the library, which 
consists of two thousand volumes ; these 
were arranged by his own hands, and the 
catalogue compiled and published under 
his owninspection. The correspondence 
of the institution also generally devolved 
upon him. In one respect the members 
will suffer an irreparable loss; for, having 
decided upon the establishment of a mu- 
seum of natural history, models of me- 
chanical inventions, mineralogy, &c. and 
the Water Tower being in the course of 
fitting up for its reception, the superin- 
tending care of Dr. Moor was anticipated 
to ensure the accomplishment of their 
wishes, especially as this was an employ- 
ment so consonant with his own liberal 
ideas and pursuits. Intent upon the com- 
pletion of this object, one of the last ac- 
tions of his life was to attend a sale by 
auction, for the purpose of purchasing a 
choice and beautiful case of stuffed birds, 
chiefly of English breed, intending to 
present it free of expense to the Mu- 
seum. ‘The sum he paid for the case 
was 13/. 13s. 

On the 10th of November, he left 
home on a visit to Manchester, apparently 
in excellent spirits, and anticipating much 
pleasure in visiting the manufactories and 
other scientific objects with which the 
town abounds. On the following day, 
he felt so much indisposed, as not to ven- 
ture out. On Sunday, Dr. Robinson was 
called in, and pronounced the disease to be 
scarlet fever, which terminated fatally on 
Monday the 13th. 

Rev. T. W. Horsetenp. 

Aug. 26. At Crowbent, Lancashire, 
in the prime of life, the Rev. Thomas 
Walker Horstfield, F.S.A, author of 
several topographical works. 

He was formerly a dissenting Clergy- 
man at Lewes. In 1824 he published, 
“‘the History and Antiquities of Lewes 
and its Vicinity,” 4to. This work is 
written in a popular style, and abounds 
with sketches of general history, in which 
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the editor occasionally gives vent to his 
dissenting principles in affairs of church 
and state; but met with so much en- 
couragement from a numerous list of 
subscribers, that the editor and publisher 
added in 1827 a second volume, containing 
a description of the Environs of Lewes, 
&c. a volume which was much indebted 
(as all Sussex topographies must ever be) 
to the information amassed in the exten. 
sive and valuable Manuscripts of Sir W. 
Burrell, at the British Museum. 

Mr. Horsfield afterwards removed from 
Sussex, but was employed by Mr. Baxter, 
as editor of his “ History, Antiquities, 
and Topography of Sussex,” 2 vols. 4to. 
1835. The first volume of this work, 
consisting of Eastern Sussex, was com- 
piled chiefly from Mr, Horsfield’s former 
publications ; with contributions from W, 
Durrant Cooper, esq. (who, besides sup- 
plying the Parliamentary History of the 
County, and the statistical tables, con- 
tributed the whole account of Tunbridge 
Wells and St. Leonard’s, and the parishes 
of Lamberhurst, St. Mary Bulverhithe, 
Guestling, Pett, and Icklesham), and 
other friends of Mr. Baxter. 

The distance of the Editor’s residence 
from Sussex, prevented his again visiting 
the county, and all he could do was to 
make the best use of the materials put 
into his possession. ‘The compilation of 
the second volume, containing Western 
Sussex, was accomplished by an abridg- 
ment of the labours of Mr. Dallaway and 
Mr. Cartwright, as published in their 
Histories of the Rapes of Chichester, 
Arundel, and Bramber. This task had 
been effected in a great measure by Mr. 
Cartwright himself, who announced for 
publication an abridged History of the 
three Western Rapes, and Mr. Cart- 
wright’s MS. was purchased for the use 
of the work by Mr. Baxter. But the 
original volumes of Mr. Dallaway and 
Mr. Cartwright, will ever be the desirable 
books for the collector. 

Mr. Horsfield was elected F.S.A. in 
182-. Weare sorry to add that he has 
left a widow and eight young children in 
very distressed circumstances. 


Micuart Bentiey, Ese. 

Dec. 20. At his house in Brompton 
Row, in his 82d year, Michael Bentley, 
esq. Bencher of the Middle ‘Temple. 

He was entered of that Society 18th 
Nov. 1778, was called to the Bar Sth Feb. 
1788, and to the Bench of the same Inn 


25th May 1827. After he became a 
Barrister he was extensively employed as 
a Chamber Counsel; and in deep know- 
lege of the law of landed property, in 
all its intricacies, and in its widest range, 
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united with the skill of a neat and able 
draghtsman, he had few equals; while by 
the most scrupulous ——a and anxious 
determination to act up to the fullest ex- 
tent of the responsibility which such prac- 
tice peculiarly entails, Mr. Bentley gained 
the most implicit confidence of all those 
who sought his professional advice. His 
mind was powerful and energetic, his in- 
dustry unwearied; and, had not diffidence 
been a marked feature in his character, 
his eminent abilities and consummate 
legal attainments might have carried him 
far beyond the comparatively confined 
circle of chamber practice. But this men- 
tal trait, generally the mark of a superior 
mind, added brighter lustre to his domes- 
tic character. He was the affectionate 
husband and father, the firm friend, the 
kind and benevolent master. Grief for 
the loss of a beloved wife, in the year 
1828, powerfully affected his sensitive 
mind; and, soon after her death, he 
quitted the active duties of his profession 
and the circle of general society. But 
in his retirement his habitual and pious 
submission to the will of Providence 
never forsook him ; and, through the mer- 
cies of his God and Saviour, his end was 
peace. 

Of a family of six children, two sons 
only survive him. 


Criercy Deceasep. 

At Carrickfergus, aged 66, the Rev. 
John Dobbs, Rector of Clonmany, co. 
Donegal. 

At Corre, Canton des Grisons, Swit- 
zerland, aged 26, the Rev. Algernon Gre- 
ville, late Curate of Eyke, Suffolk. 

At Benison Lodge, co. Westmeath, 
aged 49, the Rev. Edward Hamilton, 
Vicar of Sy go. King’s County. 

Aged 72, the Rev. Thomas Sockett, 


Vicar of Ombersley, Worcestershire, to 
which church he was presented in 1791 
by Lord Sandys. 

Sept. 26. At Edensor, aged 70, the 
Rev. Richard Smith, Rector of Staveley, 
Derbyshire, and Domestic Chaplain to 


the Duke of Devonshire. He was pre- 
sented to Staveley by his Grace in 1821. 

Oct. 2. At Wyke rectory, Weymouth, 
in his 75th year, the Rev. George Cham- 
berlaine, Rector of Wyke Regis, with the 
Chapelry of Weymouth annexed, to which 
he was collated in 1809, by Dr. North, then 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Oct. 9. At Kineton, Warwickshire, 
aged 45, the Rev. George Macness John- 
son, late Curate of that parish, and 
formerly of St. Nicholas, Warwick. 

Oct. 10. Aged 8?, the Rev. James 
Fenton, for fifty-one years Rector of Al- 
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thorpe-with-Amcotts, Lincolnshire, and 
for forty years Rector of Doddington. He 
was of Peterhouse, Cambridge, B.A. 
1781, M.A. 1784; was presented to Al- 
thorpe, in 1786, by the King, and to Dod- 
dington, in 1798, by Col. Jarvise. 

Oct. 11. At Brighton, the Rev. Joseph 
Hallett Batten, D.D. late Principal of 
the East India College, Haileybury, Rec- 
tor of Beesby and of Gretford with Wils- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire, and F.R.S. He 
was formerly Fellow of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1799, as third Wrangler, and Member’s 
prizeman 1800, M.A. 1802, D.D. per 
lit. reg. 1815. He was presented to both 
his livings by the Lord Chancellor in 1810, 

Oct. 17. At Gillygate, near Doncas- 
ter, aged 68, the Rev. 7. F. Wilson, of 
Burley hall, near Otley. 

Oct. 21. At Little Hale, Lincolnshire, 
aged 80, the Rev. John Bellaman, F.S.A. 
Vicar of Kirby Green and Ewerby, and 
Perpetual Curate of South Kyme, He 
was instituted to South Kyme and Ewerby 
in 1806, and to Kirby on the Green in 
1808 ; the two latter of these small livings 
are in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, 
and the first of Sir A. Hume. 

At Frankford, King’s county, in his 
25th year, the Rev. Hamilton J. Magin- 
niss. 

At Horneastle, aged 53, the Rev. 
Charles Nettleton L’Oste, WRector of 
Moorby and Claxby Pluckacre, and Mi- 
nister of Revesby. He was of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1809, M.A. 1815; was in- 
stituted to the exempt donative of Reves- 
by (in his own presentation) in 1815, 
was presented to Claxby in 1822 by the 
Champion Dymoke, and to Moorby in 
1836 by the Bishop of Carlisle. 

Oct. 22. At Rayne, Essex, aged 71, 
the Rev. James Wadman Alexander, B.D. 
He was the son of the Rev. John Alex- 
ander, of Rickmansworth; was entered 
of Trinity college, Oxford, in 1785, and 
graduated B.A. 1789, M.A. 1791, B.D. 
1799. He was Junior Proctor of the 
University, with the Rev. James Lan- 
don of Oriel college, in 1798-9. 

At Stanfield hall, Norfolk, aged 77, 
the Rev. George Preston, for fifty-two 
years Rector of Beeston St. Lawrence, 
and of Tasburgh, and a magistrate and 
deputy lieutenant of that county. He 
was the son of Isaac Preston, esq. 
of Beeston ; was matriculated of Uni- 
versity college, Oxford, in 1777; gra- 
duated B.A. 1783, M.A. 1784, was 
instituted to the Rectory of Beeston St. 
Lawrence in 1785, and to Tasburgh in 
1832, the presentations to both being in 
his own family, 
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Oct. 24. At Presteign, in his 7Oth 
year, the Rev. Evan Maddocks, Perpe- 
tual Curate of Kynsham, Herefordshire, 
to which he was presented in 1815, by 
L. Evelyn, esq. 

Oct. 25. At Hinton St. George, co. 
Somerset, aged 71, the Rev. Henry Stam- 
bury, Rector of that parish, and of Sea- 
vington St. Michael, and Rural Dean of 
Crewkerne. He was descended from the 
ancient Devonshire family of Stanbury, 
and was the son of the Rev. Willoughby 
Stambury. After receiving his educa- 
tion at Blundell’s school, Tiverton, he 
proceeded at an early age to Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford, of which society he was 
elected a Fellow upon taking the degree 
of B.A. He vacated his fellowship in 
the year 1789, when, immediately upon 
taking Priest’s orders, at the age of 
twenty-five, he was presented to the rec- 
tories of Hinton St. George and Sea- 
vington St. Michael, with the chapelry of 
Dinnington, Somerset; sothat at the time 
of his decease, he had been Minister of 
these parishes forty-eight years. He had 
the honour of receiving particular atten- 
tion from his late most gracious Ma- 
jesty King William 1V., when Duke of 
Clarence, who, being ona visit at Hinton 
House, the seat of Earl Poulett, was ac- 
customed to call every morning at the 
rectory. 

Oct. 26. The Rev. Samuel Steele, 
Vicar of Lianrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, and 
Perpetual Curate of Llansaintfraed Glyn- 
ceriog, co. Denbigh. He was presented 
to the latter church in 1805, by Viscount 
Dungannon, and coilated to the former in 
1826, by Dr. Luxmoore, then Bishop of 
St. Asaph. 

Oct. 27. At East Farndon, North- 
amptonshire, aged 32, the Rev. Thomas 
French Lawrence, Rector of that parish. 
He was a son of the late John Lawrence, 
esq. actuary of the London Assurance 
Oflice, and brother to the Archbishop of 
Cashel ; was born at Eltham, educated at 
Merchant-taylors’ school; thence elected 
to ascholarship at St. John’s college, Ox. 
ford, in 1824; was admitted actual Fel- 
low in 1827, and graduated B.A. 1828, 
M.A. 1832. In 1834 he was presented, 
by the College, to the rectory of East 
ne Sg and in the same year he married 
the daughter of Sir Thomas C. Morgan, 
M.D, of Dublin. In Mr. Lawrence, his 
family have lost an affectionate and valued 
relative, his parish a kind pastor, at once 
zealous and discreet, and society an ac- 
complished, well-informed, and agreeable 
member. 

Oct. 30. At West Park house, Bristol, 
aged 70, the Rev. Francis Knight, D.D. 

At Torquay, Devonshire, in his 
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30th year, the Rev. Alevander Stewart, 
Rector of Burford first portion, Shrop- 
shire. He was the second, but eldest sur- 
viving, son of the Hon. Montgomerie 
Stewart (uncle of the present Earl of 
Galloway) by Catharine, daughter of Pa- 
trick Honeyman, esq. He was presented 
to Burford first portion in 1836, by the 
Rev. G. Rushout Bowles. He married, 
in Noy. 1833, Miss Mary Lawson. 

jov. 2, At his father’s George R. 
Denshire, esq. Thetford house, near 
Bourn, Lincolnshire, aged 27, the Rev. 
Henry Denshire, of Clare hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

Nov. 5. At Kenmure castle, New 
Galloway, aged 78, the Rev. Robert Nixon, 
B. He was a native of London, was 
matriculated of Christ church, Oxford, in 
1776, and graduated B.A. 1780, M.A. 
1783, B.D. 1790. 

Nov. 6. The Rev. William Charles 
Holder, Vicar of Cam, Gloucestershire. 
He was of Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
M.A. 1833, and was collated to Cam in 
1834. by the present Bishop of Gloucester. 

At Northfield cottage, Beds. aged 76, 
the Rev. George Edward Mossop, for 
upwards of fifty years Vicar of Langford 
in that county. He was a native of St. 
Bees, Cumberland: and was presented 
to Langford in 1785 by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Nov. 8. At Begelly, Pembrokeshire, 
aged 86, the Rev. Thomas Seth Jones 
Thomas, Rector of Begelly with William- 
ston, Rural Dean of Narberth, Chaplain 
to the Earl of Clarendon, and for twenty 
years a magistrate for the county of Pem- 
broke. He was son of tie late Rey. 
John Thomas, M.A. of Jesus college, 
Oxford, Vicar of Llandysil, co. Cardigan, 
and brother to the late Adm. John 
Thomas, of Llanvaughan in the same 
county, He was B.A. of Jesus college 
Oxford, and was presented to Begelly by 
Sir R. B. P. Phillips in 1802. Though 
indisposed on the Sunday preceding his 
death, he had preached and administered 
the sacrament with his usual fervour. 

Nov. 9. In Guernsey, the Rev. Richard 
Burdett Worthington, B.A. He entered 
as a Commoner of Brazenose college, 
Oxford, in 1816, and afterwards became 
amember of St. Mary hall. He took 
the degree of B.A. in 1820. 

Nov. 12. Aged 41, the Rev. James 
Barnes, Perpetual Curate of Warton with 
Borwick, Lancashire, to which he was 
presented in 1823 by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Worcester. 

Nov. 13. The Rev. John Henry Love, 
M.A. of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, eldest son of the Rey. E. M. 
Love, Rector of Somerleyton, Suffolk. 
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Nov. 16. At Wrabness, Essex, aged 
71, the Rev. J. F. Grant, Rector of 
that parish and of Merston, Sussex. 
He was presented to the latter church 
in 1806 by Lord Chancellor Eldon, and 
to the former in 1€09 by the same 
patron, 

Nov. 17. Aged 82, the Rev. William 
Frederick Browne, D.D. a Preben- 
dary of Wells, and Rector of Laun- 
ton, Oxfordshire. He was the son of 
Dr. Richard Browne, born in the parish 
of St. George, Westminster, admitted a 
Scholar of St. Peter’s, Westminster, in 
1772, and in 1774 was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford. He took the degree of 
B.A. 1778; that of M.A. as a grand 
compounder, 1781 ; and became Bache- 
lor and Doctor in Divinity (grand com- 
pounder), 1800. In 1779 he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Launton by Dr. 
Lowth, then Bishop of London; and in 
1785 he was made Prebendary of Wans- 
trow in the cathedral church of Wells. 
Dr. Browne was for many years an act- 
ing magistrate of Oxfordshire; and was 
resident at Launton, but on Monday pre- 
ceding his death he went to London, to 
the house of his daughter, Miss Browne, 
of York-square, Regent’s Park. On the 
following Wednesday he dined with Mr. 
Staples, of Gray’s Inn, (his son-in-law), 
and returned in an omnibus to Miss 
Browne's, where he shortly after died of 
apoplexy. 

At Pegham, aged 76, the Rev. Wil. 
liam Kilwick, Vicar of Bosham, Sussex. 
He was of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1782, as 11th Junior Op- 
time; and was presented to Bosham in 
1800 by the Dean and Chapter of Chi- 
chester. 

Nov. 21. At Southampton, aged 88, 
the Rev. Samuel Kent, for many years 
Curate of St. Mary's church in that town. 
He was of Brazenose college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1781. 

Nov. 22. At Clapham, aged 53, the 
Rev. William Barnett, late of Vienna. 

Nov. 23. Aged 75, the Rev. William 
Gilly, for fifty years Rector of Hawke- 
don, Suffolk, and‘twenty-five years Rec- 
tor of Wanstead, Essex. He was edu- 
cated at Christ’s hospital, whence he was 
elected to Caius college, Cambridge, in 
1780; he there became a Fellow, and 
graduated B.A. as 12th Senior Optime 
1784, M.A. 1787, was presented to 
Hawkedon in 1788 by Mr. Oakes, and to 
Wanstead in 1812 by Mr. Wellesley Pole. 
His son is the Rev. William Stephen 
Gilly, M.A. Prebendary of Durham, the 
able and distinguished author. 

In St. James’sestreet, the Rev. Thomas 
Hudson, B.A. of St. John’s college, Cam- 
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bridge, Curate of St. Clement's Danes, 
Westminster. 

Aged 73, the Rev. William Jones, 
Vicar of East Witton, Yorkshire. He 
was of Christ church, Oxford, M.A. 
1783; and was presented to his living in 
1811 by the Marquis of Ailesbury. 

At Llandilo, aged 64, the Rev. David 
Prothero, Vicar of Llandilofawr, Car- 
marthenshire, and Kector of Penboyr 
with Trinity, Pembrokeshire. He was 
of Brazenose college, Oxford, M.A. 
1811; was collated to the former living 
in 1809 by Dr. Burgess, then Bishop 
of St. David’s, and presented to the latter 
in 1833 by Earl Cawdor. 

Nov. 25. At Holt, Norfolk, aged 73, 
the Rev. Benjamin Suckling, Rector of 
Matlaske and Plumpstead, in that county, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Oxford. He was of Trinity college, 
Camb. B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794; and was 
presented to both his livings in 1793 by 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. 

Nov. 26. At Huntingdon, aged 75, 
the Rev. John Bailey, Vicar ot Great 
Stukeley, Huntingdonshire. He was of 
Trinity hall, Cambridge, and was pre- 
sented to his living by that Society in 1790. 

The Rev. William Le Worthy, Vicar 
of Harston, Cambridgeshire, and for 
many years an active magistrate for that 
county. He was formerly Fellow of 
Caius college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1789, M.A. 1792, and was 
collated to his living in 1795 by the Hon. 
Dr. Yorke, then Bp. of Ely. 

Nov. 27. At Dickleburgh, Norfolk, 
aged 87, the Rev. Thomas Gilbank, Rector 
of that parish, and for sixty years Vicar of 
Burton Fleming, Yorkshire. He was 
formerly Fellow and Vice- Master of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where be graduated 
B.A. 1772, as 8th Senior Optime, M.A. 
1775, B.D. 1792. He was presented to 
Burton Fleming in 1777, and to Dickle- 
burgh in 1796 by the Master and Fellows 
of Trinity college. 

Yov. 28. At Farnborough, Warwick- 
shire, aged 55, the Rev. Charles Holbech, 
Vicar of that parish, and Perpetual 
Curate of Radstone, Northamptonshire, 
He was son of the late William Holbech, 
esq. M.P. for Banbury, and_ brother 
to the present William Holbech, esq. 
of Farnborough. He was of Christ 
church, Oxford, M.A. 1808, and was 
presented to both his livings by his father 
in 1812, 

Nov. 29. Iu his $5th year, the Rev. 
Robert Fervyman, Rector of Iping, Sus- 
sex, to which church be was presented 
by the late Earl of Egremont in 1796. 

At — oe 8], the Rev, 
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Henry Ward, for fifty-one years Rector 
of Thurrock Parva, Essex, and nearly 
fifty years Perpetual Curate of Haver- 
ing-atte-Bower. He was the son of 
Abraham Ward, esq. of Castle, Stafford- 
shire; was matriculated of Worcester 
college, Oxford, in 1774; graduated B.A. 
1778, M.A. 1781; was presented to Ha- 
vering in 178., and to Little Thurrock in 
1786. The former he resigned about 
three years ago. 

Nov. 30. At Highgate, in his 75th 
year, the Rev. Henry Butts Owen, D.D. 
Rector of St. Olave’s, Hart-street, Lon- 
dan, and a magistrate for Middlesex. He 
was the only son of the Rey. Henry 
Owen, M.D. F.R.S. also Rector of St. 
Olave’s, Hart-street, and Vicar of Ed- 
monton, by Mary, daughter of the Right 
Rey. Robert Butts, Lord Bishop of Ely. 
He was educated at Merchant-taylors’ 
school, whence he was elected to a scho- 
larship at St. John’s college, Oxford, in 
1780; he was admitted Fellow in 1783, 
graduated B.A. 1781, M.A. 1788, B.D. 
1793, and D.D. 1805, having previously 
vacated his fellowship by his marriage. 
In 1794, on the resignation of his father, 
he was elected Rector of St. Olave’s, 
which is in the gift of the parishioners; 
and in 1801 was presented by J. Ray, 
esq. to the rectory of ‘Throcking, Hert. 
fordshire, which he resigned before his 
death. Dr. Owen had for many years 
resided at Highgate, and was one of the 
acting magistrates for that district. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

June 24. At Woodland cottage, Clap- 
ham, at an advanced age, William Lynn, 
esq. late of Parliament-street, Westmin- 
ster. He was for many years senior sur- 
geon of the Westminster Hospital, and his 
private practice was very considerable. 

June 28. In Half Moon-street, aged 
59, Saville Hallifax, esq. 

Oct. 28. At Winchmore-hill, sud- 
denly, of apoplexy, Lieut.-Gen. Henry 
Bruce. He was appointed Ensign 105th 
foot, Lieut. 99th, and Capt. 105th in 
1794. On the reduction of the latter 
regiment, he again removed to the 99th, 
with which he served in Demerara and 
St. Domingo. He afterwards obtained a 
company in the 9th, in which he was pro- 
moted toa majority in 1800, and after. 
wards in the same year removed to the 
3lst, the Lieut.-Coloneley of which he 
obtained in 1803. He attained the bre- 
vet rank of Colonel 1812, Major-Gen. 
1814, and Lieut.-General 1830. He 
served in Portugal, in the Mediterranean, 
and in Egypt, where he commanded his 
regiment at the attack of Rosetta. 
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Nov. 2. At Aldenham terrace, St. 
Pancras, aged 79, William Arnold, esq. 
of Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 

Nov. 17. Aged 67, Thomas Peake, 
esq. of 17, Torrington-square, and of 
Milton’s-green, Gerrard’s-cross, Bucks, 
Serjeant-at-law. He was called to the 


bar at Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 6, 1796; and 
to the degree of Serjeant in Hilary Term 
1 


Nov. 20. At Clapham, Wm. Wilson, 
jun. esq. 

Nov. 22. Aged 61, Henry Verelst, of 
Aston-hall, Yorkshire, esq. He married 
a daughter of Henry Arthur Herbert, 
esq. and niece to the Duke of Dorset, by 
whom he has left a daughter, his heiress. 

Nov. 23. Wm. Derby, esq. of Veru- 
lam-buildings, Gray’s Inn, 

In his 33d year, John Jaques, eldest 
son of the late Thomas Jones, esq. of the 
Grove, Highgate. 

At Kennington, in his 80th year, Wm. 
Holdship, esq. 

Nov. 24. Inthe New Kent Road, in 
his 25th year, Henry-Callander, only son 
of H. H. Mugg, esq. 

Nov. 25. At Brixton, aged 62, J. R. 
Anderson, esq. 

Nov. 26. At the house of her daughter, 
Mrs. Wm. Evans, Baker-st. aged 80, 
Eliza, relict of Dr. Pellet, of St. Alban’s. 

At Camden-town, Lieut.-Col. James 
Hingston, Royal African Corps. 

Nov. 27. In Vernon-place, Blooms- 
bury-sq. aged 23, John Holman Kingdon, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, and late of Queen’s 
coll. Camb. ; son of late T. M. King- 
don, esq. of Exeter. 

In Seymour-place, Bryanstone-square, 
Mary, wife of Captain Elliott, dau. of 
late Thomas Marten, esq. of Winchelsea. 

In Glocester-place, Miles Weston, esq. 

You. 29, Jane-Munro, wife of J. 
Whiting, esq. M.D. of Kennington. 

Nov. 30. At Clapham-road, aged 83, 
Susannah, relict of T. Lett, esq. 

Lately. Mr. Jos. Holdsworth, aged 
87, the father of the Ancient Socicty of 
College Youths, whose science in ringing 
is recorded in every church that has a peal 
of bells within 100 miles of London. 

Dec. 2. In Bruton-st. aged 82, Sir John 
Woolmore, K.C.H. an Elder Brother of 
the Trinity-house. He was knighted 
when Deputy Master of that institution, 
March 27, 1834. 

Aged 81, Mr. Mivart, of South Mol- 
ton-street. 

" Dec. 3. In Westmorland-place, City- 
road, at an advanced age, Mrs. Moores. 

At Kensington, aged 66, Nathaniel 
Thorold Darwin, esq. formerly of the 
Poultry. 

In Torrington-square, in her 40th year, 
Eliza, wife of John White, esq. 
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Dec. 4. At Blackheath, Margaret-Ma- 
rianne, relict of Lieut.-Gen, Sir William 
Inglis, K.C.B. eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Raymond. 

ged 86, Mr. J. Inville, for nearly 
fifty-eight years vestry-clerk of St. Mary, 
Newington, Surrey. 

Dec. 6. Aged 42, Elizabeth, wife of 
Jean Theodore Lemale, esq. of Ham- 
mersmith. 

Dee.%. Aged 35, Sarah-Maria, wife 
of G. M. Emmett, esq. of Bloomsbury. 

Dec. 8. At Paddington, aged 78, 
Anne, relict of R. Garratt, esq. of Eal- 
ing. 

Dec. 9. At Kensington, Eliza, wife 
of Major-Gen. Philpot. 

Dec. 10. At York-place, aged 56, Mi- 
chael Peter Leheup, esq. late of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, 

Aged 77, Ann, wife of James Kiernan, 
esq. of South Lambeth. 

In Southampton-row, Bloomsbury, aged 
62, Thomas Pierrepont, esq. late of Bar- 
badoes. 

At Turnham-green, aged 84, E. King, 


esq. 

At Fulham, aged 67, John Wivter- 
bottom, esq. surgeon. 

Dec. 11. At Green-street, Grosvenor. 
square, aged 66, G. Hollings, esq. 

Dec. 12. In Nottingham-place, aged 
73, Mrs. Burrowes, sen. 

At Newington, aged 62, James Cle- 
lan, esq. of the Stock Exchange; and on 
the 17th, at the same place, Emily, his 
daughter, wife of Mr. George Allfree, 
aged 27. 

Dec. 14. In Devonshire-pl. J. S. Sul- 
livan, esq. 

Dec. 15. In Albemarle-street, Henry 
Barré Beresford, esq. of Learmount 
Castle, co. Londondeiry. 

Dec. 17. In her 70th year, Ann, widow 
of Arthur ‘Tite, esq. of Fenchurch-st. 


Beps.—Oct. 27. At Paddington, aged 
91, Thos. Fletcher, esq. late of Rush- 
den-hall, Northamptonshire. 

Berks.—Nov. 18. At Wallingford, 
aged 21, Mary Septima, daughter of Dr, 
Harcourt. 

Nov. 22. At Mortimer House, near 
Reading, aged 45, John Clinton Whish, 
esq. late of the Madras Civil Establish- 
ment, 

Dec. 11. At the house of her son-in. 
lav Sir Thomas Dundas, Reading, in 
her 87th year, Elizabeth, relict of Lullum 
Wood, esq. She was the eldest dau. of 
James Oldershaw, esq. of Leicester. 

CamBripck.—Nov. 17. Aged 72, Mr. 
Walter Norton, an eminent surgeon at 
Newmarket, 
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Nov. 21. At Westoe Lodge, aged 84 
Benjamin Keene, esq. 

At the residence of her father Peter 
Grain, esq. Great Shelford, aged 25, 
Mary, wife of Henry Thurnall, esq. of 
Royston. 

Dec. 5. Aged 23, Mr. Thomas Far- 
rington, scholar of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Cuesuirne.—Nov. 20. Eleanor Ag- 
nes, eldest dau. of Egerton Leigh, esq. 
of High Leigh and Twemlow. 

Dec. 7. At Harryton, near Stock- 
port, aged 23, Anna Jane, second dau. of 
R. L. Appleyard, esq. of Montagu-st. 
Russell-sq. 

CornwaLt.—At Bodmin, aged 53, 
Miss Pomeroy, daughter of the late Rev. 
Joseph Pomeroy, M.A. 

CumMBERLAND.—Nov.... At Keswick, 
Mrs. Southey, wife of the Laureat. 

Aged 71, Mrs. Hudson, wife of the 
Rev. Joseph Hudson, Vicar of Stanwix. 

Drvon.—Nov. 24. At Plymouth, 
aged 68, John Brook Knight, esq. Assis- 
tant-Commissary-general to the Forces, 

At Exmouth, aged 74, the widow of 
Lieut. Isaac Birch, R.N. 

Lately. At his seat, Portledge, aged 
37, Richard Pine Coflin, esq. 

Dec. 1. At Braddons, Torquay, Jo- 
seph Garrows, esq. 

Aged 84, Charlotte, the widow of Capt. 
Lucas, 2d Royal Vet. Bat. 

Dec. 6. At his seat, Delamore, in his 
73d year, Treby Hele Hayes, esq. Lieut.- 
Col. of the East Devon Militia. 

Dorsrr.—Nov. 27. At his residence, 
Wareham, aged 45, Edw. Shackell, esq. 
proprietor of the ‘ John Bull” London 
newspaper. 

Essex.—Nov. 10. At his seat near 
Haverhill, aged 57, Major Charles Wal- 
ter, formerly of 4th dragoons ; eldest and 
last surviving of the late Col. L. M. B. 
Walter, Ist life guards, of Charfield, co. 
Glouc. 

Dec. 4. At the vicarage, Eastham, 
Harriet Jane, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Streatfeild, M.A. and daughter of the 
Rey. Thomas Streatfeild, F.S.A. of 
Chart’s Edge, Westerham. 

Giovuc.—June 28. Aged 66, Lieut.- 
Gen. George Kinnard Dana, of Winter- 
bourne house. He was appointed Major 
13th foot 1797; brevet Lieut.-Colonel 
1802, of Gth garrison battalion 1806; 
Colonel in the army 1811; Major-Gen. 
1814, and Lieut.-General 1830. He 
matried Arabella, sister to Lord Fores- 
ter. She died in 1836. 

July 15, At Clifton, aged 78, Sir 
Alexander Wilson, Knt. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh, M.D. and LL.D, of Stroate, co, 
Gloucester, and Pulteney-street, Bath. 
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Oct. 18. At Bristol, aged 31, William 
Garrette, M.D. 

Oct. 25. At Crossley house, Winter- 
bourne, aged 75, Mary, relict of Robert 
‘Lucker, esq. 

Nov. 2. David Henderson, esq. M.D. 
Surgeon R. N, for many years resident 
in Bristol. 

At Clifton, aged 73, George Fraser, 
esq. of Camden-hill, Kensington, and of 
Park, Scotland. | 

Nov. 19. At Clifton, aged 71, the 
widow of Samuel Taunton, esq. of Bath. 
She bas bequeathed 502 to each of the 
following charities :—'The Bristol In- 
firmary, General Hospital, Asylum for 
the Blind, Penitentiary, Asylum for poor 
Orphan Girls, and the Dorcas Society. 

Nov. 23. At Cheltenham, Anne, 
relict of Sir Richard Clayton, Bart. of 
Adlington-hall, Lancashire. She was 
the daughter of Chas. White, of Man- 
chester, esq. was married in 1780, and 
left a widow in 1828, having had issue an 
only dau. Henrietta, married to Lt.-Gen. 
Robert Browne, who took the name of 
Clayton in 1832. 

Nov. 25. At Haffield, near Ledbury, 
Mary, widow of W. Henry, M.D. F.R.S. 
of Pendlebury, near Manchester. 

At Theescomb, aged 85, Alexander 
Townsend, esq. 

Nov. 27. At Stroud, in her 85th year, 
Susannah, relict of the Rev, John nae 
Moffatt, of Malmesbury. 

Nov. 30. At Bristol Hotwells, the 
wife of Capt. Shewin, R.N, 

Dec. 6. At Lockeridge house, aged 
83, Barbara, relict of the Rey. J. B. 
Watkins, Vicar of Marshfield. 

Hants.—Nov. 23. At Droxford, Re- 
becca, relict of George Butler, esq. of 
Down, Kent. 

Nov. 26. At Southampton, aged 72, 
Montague Booth, esq. 

Dec. 7. At Headley, aged 27, Chris- 
tiana Matilda, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
J. Purdon. 

Hrnts.— Nov. 18. Sarah, wife of 
John Early Cook, esq. of Nunsbury, 
Cheshunt. 

Hunvincpon.—Ang, 23. In his 69th 
year, William Harry Fellowes, esq. of 
Ramsey Abbey, Huntingdonshire, for- 
merly for more than thirty years M.P. for 
the town of Huntingdon, He was first re- 
turned for that borough at the general elec- 
tion of 1796, and was formerly Major of 
the county militia, His son and heir, Edw. 
Fellowes, esq. is one of the present mem- 
bers for the county. His eldest son, 
who bore his own name, died on the 17th 
March, 1836. 

Dec. 6. At Kimbolton, aged 51, 
Mary, wife of the Rev, John Bligh, Vicar 
of Easton, 
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Kent. — July 4. At Moor house, 
Hawkhurst, aged 55, George Lewis 
Newnham Collingwood, esq. barrister-at- 
law. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Nov. 24, 1807. He married 
May 30, 1810, Sarah, elder daughter and 
co-heir of Adm. Lord Collingwood ; and 
took the name and arms of Collingwood 
by royal sign-manual, June 11, 1819. He 
lately published the Life and Correspond- 
ence of his distinguished father-in-law ; 
and Alfred the Great, a poem. 

Nov. 16. At Marriners, Westerham, 
in his 65th year, E. Whittaker, esq. 

Nov. 20. At Knight’s Place, Cob- 
ham, William Stevenson, esq. for many 
years steward of the Earl of Darnley. 

In her 70th year, Mary, wife of Thomas 
Lewin, esq. of the Hollies. 

Nov. 22. At Ramsgate, aged 29, Henry 
Edward Wall, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, fourth son of the late Rev. John 
Wall, of Quatt, co. Salop. He was ad- 
mitted a Fellow of the above Society, 
as Founder’s kin, in 1830, and took his 
degree of B.A. June 25, 1834. 

Lately. At Elysian House, near 
Ramsgate, the residence of her son-in- 
law Capt. John Wilson, late fof Hull, 
aged 83, Susannah, relict of Josiah Cul- 
mer, esq. 

Dec. 10. At Sevenoaks, aged 90, 
Harriet, relict of William Hughes, esq. 
late of Belshanger. 

At Goudhurst, aged 94, Mrs. Dorothy 
Bathurst, a lady of exemplary piety. 

LancasuirE. — Lately. At Audley, 
Wigan, Lieut.-Col. Nathaniel Eckersley, 
K.H. h. p. 60th regt. 

Leicrster.—Dec. 1. Aged 66, Ca- 
tharine, widow of Rev. Richard Wilson, 
Rector of Desford, and Curate of Lut- 
terworth. 

LincoLn.—Nov. 20. At Horncastle, 
aged 67, Benjamin Gilliat, esq. He 
died of ‘apoplexy in a field, when out 
coursing. 

Nov. 24. At Wrawby, aged 72, Wil- 
liam Clarkson, esq. formerly of Baldock, 
who some years since actively exerted 
himself in promoting measures for ame- 
liorating the poor laws. 

Nov. 25. At the Friary, Lincoln, aged 
85, Grace, relict of Lieut.-Col. Benjamin 
Bromhead, daughter of the late Pauil 
Parnell, esq. to whom the county of Lin. 
coln stands indebted for the foundation 
of its Asylum, 

Nov. 29. Aged 42, Elizabeth Anna, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Moore, dau. 
of the late Thomas Tunyard, esq. of 
Frampton Hall. 

Dec. 2. At Lincoln, aged 63, Maria, 
widow of Charles Hayward, esq. 

Mipp.Esex, — Nov, 19, At Heston, 
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Mary Witton, wife of John Johnson, esq. 
of Paddington, and Clifford’s-Inn, barris- 
ter-at-law 

Nov. 21. At Sudbury Grove, Lieut. - 
Col. G. J. Sale, late of the 4th Drag. 

Dec. 12. At Enfield, Mary, wife of 
G. F. Holt, esq. late of Grantham. 

Dec. 13. At Twickenham, after giv- 
ing birth to a daughter, Julia Mary, wife 
of G. B. Cole, esq. 

Norrotk. — Nov. 16. At Edgefield, 
New Holt, the wife of George Baker 
Ballachey, esq. 

MonmoutH.—Dec.2. At the house 
of her son-in-law the Rev. A. A. Isaac- 
son, Newport, in her 70th year, Bridget, 
relict of the Rey. Matthew Monkhouse, 
of Sirhowy Iron Works, Magistrate and 
Deputy Lieut. for the county. 

Nortuampron.—Nov. 29. At Little 
Haughton, Susannah, relict of Captain 
‘Tisdall, 17th Light Dragoons. 

Nov. 12. At the rectory, Clipston, 
Fe 60, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. 

ull, 

Nov. 14. At Northampton, John Wal- 
ker, esq. many years Receiving Inspector 
of Taxes for the counties of Northampton, 
Rutland, Leicester, and Warwick. 

Oxrorpv.—Nov. 8. John Champer- 
nowne, esq. a Commoner of Christ 
Church. 

Dec. 9. At Ensham, Susannah, wife 
of Mr. James Hinton, dissenting minis- 
ter, eldest daughter of Samuel Colling- 
wood, esq. of Oxford. 

SomersEt.—Oct. 18. At Taunton, 
Lieut.-Col. John Mills, late of the Royal 
Scots Greys. 

Nov. 11. At Bath, Major-Gen. Ro- 
bert Paton, C.B. of the E. I. Co.’s serv. 

Nov. 14. At Bath, the widow of H, 
Hayes, esq. 

Nov. 16. At Ilminster, the widow of 
the Rev. J. L. Warren, Vicar of Combe 
St. Nicholas, 

Nov. 20. At Bridgewater, James 
Coles, esq. solicitor. 

At Thorne Coffin, aged 88, the widow 
cf the Rev. T. H. Pearson, M.A. 

Nov. 27. At Bath, in her 84th year, 
Cordelia Priscilla, relict of Richard 
Croft, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Litton, the residence of 
her son-in-law the Rey. G. Ireland, in 
her 85th year, Eleanor, relict of Wm. 
Rossiter, esq. of Frome Selwood. 

Nov. 29. At the house of G. H. Jol- 
liffe, esq. Crewkerne, in her 84th year, 
Mary, relict of John Slade, esq. 

Nov. 30. At Bath, in his 79th year, 
John Nicholas, esq. 

Lately. At Bath, George Gane, esq. 
Spanish wool-merchant, of Bristol. 
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Dec. 2. At Bath, aged 90, John Ec- 
kersall, esq. 

Dee. 4. At Bath, Mrs. Scrope, wife 
of Wm. Scrope, esq. of Cockerington 
hall, Lineolnshire, and niece of the late 
Sir James ‘Tylney Long, Bart. of Dray- 
ton house, Wilts. Her body was in- 
terred in the family vault at Castle Combe. 

Dec. 8. At Bath, in his 89th year, 
Mr. Eleazer Pickwick, the well-known 
West of England coach proprietor. 

Dec. 10. At Bath, aged 80, Anna 
Maria, eldest dau. of Thomas Patten, 
esq. of Bank hall, co. Lane. 

STaFrrorD.—Oct. 28. At her father’s, 
Great Barr, aged 20, Eliza Rachel Mary 
Hall, granddaughter and heiress of the 
late Edward Hayward, esq. of Gold- 
stone, Shropshire. 

SurroLtk.—Dec. 9. At Bildeston, 
George James Christie, esq. formerly of 
the 13th Dragoons, eldest son of Colonel 
Sir A. Christie. 

SurrEY.—Nov. 29. Aged 60, G. 
Handford, esq. of Banstead. 

SussEx.—Nov. 19. At Brighton, the 
relict of Jacob Wood, esq. of Woburn-pl. 

Nov. 20. At Brighton, aged 71, Mr. 
Samuel Thompson, of Reigate, formerly 
of Holborn hill, spirit merchant, and of 
New Bond street. He was a conspicu- 
ous radical, and one of the leaders of the 
small sect calling themselves “ Free- 
thinking Christians,” whose principles 
proscribe all funeral rites or family 
mourning. 

Nov. 25. At Hastings, in her 10th 
year, Charlotte Sarah, only daughter of 
Mr. Serjeant Adams. 

Nov. 27. At Brighton, Frances, wife 
of John Egan, esq. of Essex-st. 

At Worthing, Anne, daughter of the 
Rev. Anthony Sterling, late Rector of 
Clonegan, Ireland. 

Dec. 9. At Brighton, aged 78, Ann, 
wife of Dr. Kelly, late of Finsbury-sq. 

Wanwick.— Oct. 31. At Leaming- 
ton, Licut.-Gen. Robert Balfour, of Bal- 
birnie, Fifeshire, and Carlton terrace, 
Westminster. He was appointed Captain 
in the 2d dragoons 1793, Major in the 
army 1798, in his regiment 1801, Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army 1803, in 2d dragoons 
1805; Colonel in the army 1812, Major- 
General 1814, and Lieut.-General 1830, 
Whilst Lieut.- Colonel of the 2d dragoons, 
he was cashicred in pursuance of a Court 
martial, from the misconstruction of a 
regulation ; but immediately restored, 
neither dishonourable nor unworthy mo.. 
tives appearing against him. 

Nov. 18. At Leamington, Catharine, 
dau. of the late George O’ Halloran, esq. 
of Limerick, and sister of Col, O' Halle. 
ran, 4th regiment. 
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Nov. 23. At an advanced age, Mary, 
relict of Matthew Linwood, esq. of Bir- 
mingham. 

Nov. 26. At Kenilworth, aged 78, the 
relict of Bayes Cotton, esq. 

Lately. At Rugby, Lieut.-Col. John 
Marshall, late of the 14th foot, and many 

ears Military Secretary to their Excel- 
ee the Earl of Chatham and Sir 
George Don, at Gibraltar. He was ap- 
pointed Lieut. batt. of reserve 1803, 59th 
foot 1804, Capt. of 7th batt. 1804, 14th 
foot 1808, brevet Major 1819, Lieut.- 
Colonel 1826. 

Dec. 1. At Perry Bar, near Birming- 
ham, by a fall from his horse, Wm. Ben- 
son, esq. 

Dec. 2. At Leamington, Miss Anne 
Maria Finch Hatton, sister of the Earl 
of Winchilsea. She was the second dau. 
of George Finch Hatton, esq. by Lady 
Eliz. Murray, eldest dau. of David 2d 
Earl of Mansfield. 

Witts.—Nov. 11. At Coate, near 
Devizes, aged 22, Emma-Ann, daughter 
of the late John Benjamin, esq. of Charl. 
ton, ‘Tetbury, co. Gloue. 

Dec. 2. At Fisherton, aged 51, Wm. 
Whitchurch Blatch, esq. 

Dec.7. At Dinton, Leetitia, wife of 
William Wyndham, esq. She was the 


daughter of Alexander Popham, esq. and 


has left issue six sons and six daughters. 

Worcester.—Nov. 28. At the Oak 
Alls, near Bromsgrove, aged 73, Thomas 
Smith, esq. formerly of Clifford, near 
Stratford-upon- Avon. 

Dec. 5. At Hill Court, Droitwich, 
Harriett, wife of Edward Banks, esq. of 
Neweastle-upon- Tyne. 

Yorx.—Lately.. At York, aged 71 
Major-Gen. Salmond, E. I. service. He 
was for 28 years Military Secretary at the 
India House, and resigned only a short 
time before his death. 

Nov. 23. At Branton Green, near 
Boroughbridge, aged 76, the widow of 
John Abbay, esq. 

At Stonyroyd, near Halifax, aged 84, 
the widow of John Rawson, esq. 

Nov. 25. At Hotham, in her 55th 
year, Dorothy Cordelia, wife of the Rev. 
E. W. Stillingfleet, M.A. 

Nov. 26. Aged 32, the wife of 
the Rey. H. B. Worthington, Vicar of 
Grinton. 

Wates.—Nov. 20. Aged 52, John 
Madocks, esq. of Glan-y- Wern, formerly 
M.P. for the Denbighshire Boroughs. 

Dec. 7 Aged 37, Wm. Watkins 
Williams, esq. Noyadd vry Cwmdu, 
Brecknockshire. 

Scorianp.—Sept. 17. At Camphill, 
Paisley, Capt. M‘Alpine, M. P. 8lst 
regiment. 
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Oct. 17. At Dalkeith, John Tait, esq. 
private secretary to the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, 

Oct, 22. At Musselburgh, Major R. 
Mackenzie, late 71st regiment. 

Nov. 24. At Scone palace, the Rt. 
Hon. Louisa Viscountess Stormont. She 
was the third dau. of Cuthbert Ellison, 
esq. was married in 1829, and has left 
issue. 

Lately. At Elsick, Capt. Murray Far- 
quharson, Independent Company. 

At Cherrybank, near Perth, ‘A. Fisher, 
esq. surg. R.N. He was surgeon to the 
Hecla, in three successive voyages to the 
Arctic regions, under Capt. Sir Edward 
Parry. 

At Carnsalloch, Kirkcudbright, Scot- 
land, aged 88, Peter Johnston, esq. for- 
merly a Commissioner of Bankrupts. He 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
Nov. 24, 1775; and was M.P. for Kirk- 
cudbright in two Parliaments from 1780 
to July 1786. 

At Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Camp- 
bell, sister of the author of the ‘* Plea- 
sures of Hope.” 

Dec. 7. In Edinburgh, aged 82, Janet, 
widow of Dr. Deans, mother of Capt. 
Deans Dundas, R.N. M.P. and sister to 
the late Lord Amesbury. 

TrELanp.—Auy. 15. At Athy, co. 
Kildare, W. Rawson, esq. formerly Capt. 
62d regt. He served in the conquest of 
the French West Indian islands, from 
1794 to 1800. 

Oct. 18. The wife of the Rev. J. 
Gwynne, Rector of Portstewart, co. 
Antrim. She went, attended by her 
waiting-maid, to bathe. Unfortunately 
the tide ran so strong as to overpower 
both and sweep them away. 

Oct. 24. Aged 41, W.P. Smith, M.D. 

Oct, 25. At Dublin, in his 70th year, 
Edward Dwyer, esq. the seeretary of the 
late Catholic Association. Mr. O’Con- 
nell, since the dissolution of that body, 
allowed him 300/. a year. 

Oct. 30. At Abbeville-house, Borri- 
sokane, Eliza, wife of Lieut..Col. T. N. 
Harris, 

Lately. The Hon. Catharine Eleanor, 
wife of the Rev. William Armstrong, of 
Mealiffe, co. Tipperary, and sister to 
Lord Decies. She was the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rt. Rev. William Beresford, 
Ist Lord Decies, Archbishop of Tuam, 
by Elizabeth, dau. of John Fitzgibbon, 
esq. and sister to John Ist Earl of Clare ; 
and was married in 1791, 

At Carlow, Dr. Nolan, successor to 
the late Dr. Doyle, Roman Catholic Bi- 
shop of Kildare and Leighlin. 

At Ballyshannon, Capt. K. Montgo- 
mery, late of 8ist reg. 
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At Island-bridge barracks, Dublin, 
Lieut. Cockburne, R.H.A. 

At the residence of his grand-aunt 
Mrs. Evans, Rathangan, aged 19, Wil- 
liam Henry, only son of the late Wil- 
liam Thomas Loftus, esq. Lieut. 24th 
Dragoons, and grand-nephew to the late 
Gen. W. Loftus, Lieut. of the Tower. 

At Belfast, Mons, G. Ruet, aged 101 
years, in possession of all his faculties. 
He was a native of France, had travelled 
through a great part of Europe with Sir 
Sydney Smith and other persons of dis- 
tinction, and for many years kept an inn 
in Belfast. 

Nov. 24. Aged 72 years, Jane, relict 
of Wm. Rhodes, esq. architect, engineer, 
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and surveyor to the Crown, and mother of 
the Baroness Langford. 

Istx or Man.—Oct.17. At Douglas, 
Ensign Manson, late R. Vet. Bat. 

East Inpirs.—June 24. At Madras, 
Capt. Wm. Pedder, of her Majesty's 63d 
regiment. 

July 5. At Simla, Bengal, Major El- 
liott, 4th light dragoons. 

At Bolarum, Major John Tocker, of 
the Madras army, commanding the north- 
ern division of H. H. the Nizam’s troops 
at that station. 

July 20. At Chitterpoore, James A. 
R. Stevenson, of the Madras civil service, 
eldest son of late Major-General Ste- 
venson. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from November 22, to December 26, 1837. 


Christened. 
Males 3189 Upx- 
}’emales 3384 ¢O573 


Buried. 
Males 2209 
Females 2241 § 


Whercof have died under two years old...981 63 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s d| as dis d 
53 5 | 29 2 


mn 2 5 and 10 208 
44.50 34, 


20 11 


2and 5 358[ 50 and 60 410 
60 and 70 480 
70 and 80 332 
80 and 90 118 
90 and 100-5 


¥# 0 and 20 232 
S )20 and 30 386 
30 and 40 462 


40 and 50 477 | 101 1 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Dee. 22. 
Beans. | Peas. 


Rye. 
d.| 8s d. 


: a 4. 
9135 7 


fs 
30 34 7 


PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Dee. 22. 


Kent Bags........0..0l. 
SUSSEN, « coveccscccveses Ole 


Farnham (fine) ... ...7/ 


3s. to Sl. 5s. 
Os. to Ol. Os. 
Os. to 8l, Os. 


Farnham (seconds) OJ. 
Kent Pockets . 31. 
SOROEE ices cosctsnes Oho 


Os. to O21 Os. 
Os. to GL Os. 
Os. to 3l. 14s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Dee. 23. 
Smithfield, Hay, 4/. to 4/. 15s, Straw, 17.10s. to 12. 16s.—Clover, 41. 5s. to di. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Dec. 18. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BeeF, cicccccssscctccineete 46. to &e. Gd; 
Mutton.........e.sc0e0d8 Od. to 4s. 6d. 
Od. 
2d. 


ee __ ee ere Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 18. 
Beasts ............ 3,921 Calves 203 
Sheep & Lambs 21,950 Pigs 394 


COAL MARKET, Dee. 23. 


Walls Ends, from 22s. 3d. to 23s. 9d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 18s. 6d. to 23s. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 49s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. Od, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 48s. 





Mottled, 52s. Curd, 70s. 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 





~ PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 220. ——— Ellesmere and Chester, 79. —— Grand Junction, 


227. —— Kennet and Avon, 25.——Leeds and Liverpool, 600. 


— Rochdale, 110. 


Regent’s, 153. 


London Dock Stock, 533.———St. Katharine’s, 100.—— West 


India, 954.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 197.——Grand Junction Water 


Works, 54. 
— Hope, 6. 
214.——Independent Gas, 484. 
pany, 25.—— Reversionary Interest, 127. 


West Middlesex, 90. 


Globe Insurance, 155. 
Chartered Gas Light, 50.—Imperial Gas, 45.—— Phenix Gas, 
General United, 28, 


Guardian, 33. 


Canada Land Com- 


For Prices of all other Shares, inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srrann. 
From November 26, 1837, to December 25, 1837, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 
‘ 3 | 7 $ | 


8 o'clock 
Morne § 


| | 
| Weather. || S iz Weather. 











rs jin. pts. D Ge vin, 

6 29, 74 fa. wndy,ra. | 37 | 30, 10 cloudy, fair 
4h » 90 jdo. cloudy | 38 ‘29, 90 {do, fair, rain 
43 , 23 jcloudy > | |30, 08 ido. 

41 , 08 ifair do. ‘ ol » 20 lfair 

49 » 66 jrain do, d | 39 = » 10 |do. cloudy 

49 | 98 jfair do. 3s | 29, 80 do. rain 

43 30, 26 \fog do. 5: 73 ldo. do. 

41 | 36 | 40 \cloudy 521 53| 53! } 38 leldy, do.wdy 
39 | < , 48 do. fog { 4 |! , 90 ldo. do. 

39 é R * 30 ido. do. wndy 
37 30, 08 |do. 

37 
41 

38 

40 








j > » 60 |fair, cloudy 
| , 70 cloudy, rain 
(30, 00 to. fair 

i 


o 























DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 26, to December 2%, 1837, both inclusive. 





Old S. Sea 


“| 3§ per Cent. 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


1818. 
34 per Cent. 


Annuities. 
Annuities. 


Consols. 





3 per Cent. 
Reduced. 

3 per Cent. 

34 per Cent. 
South Sea 
Stock. 
India Bonds 




















Z: 


270 |28 30 pm.) 43 46 pm. 
| ——|—— | — 28 30 pm.| 45 47 pin. 
——|-——|268 |28 25 pm.) 47 44 pm. 
——_ 2426 pm.| 43 46 pm. 
27 25 pm.) 44 46 pm. 
4,27 25 pm.,| 45 46 pm. 
26 29 pm. 46 48 pm. 
28 30 pm.} 50 47 pm. 
30 28 pm.) 49 47 pm. 
———| 47 49 pm. 
29 27 pm.| 47 49 pm. 
2927 pm,| 49 47 pm. 
27 29 pm.| 47 49 pm. 
'27 29 pm.| 47 49 pm. 
2729 pm.} 47 49 pm. 
——'27 29 pm.) 47 49 pm. 
-| 46 48 pm. 
— 26 28 pm.| 48 46 pm. 

2527 pm.| 47 45 pm. 

| i. i — —— —— 26 28 pm.| 45 47 pm. 

995! 993! | 14g, ——'—_— 28 26 pm.| 45 47 pm. 

| 994 995, 167 ——|_|_..9 28 pm.| 45 47 pm. 
eS ae ij — —|— 28 26 pm.) 45 47 pm. 
34] § 994| ‘ Hy) 893\——  ——| 26pm. | 45 47 pm. 
27 2034 — 98 145|——|\——! ——_|23 26 pm. | 44 46 pm. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goopivuck, and ARNULL, 
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J. Be NICHOLS AND SON, QO, PARLIAMENT- STRKLET, 








